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Hamlet. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

Obligations of the public to Mr. Stepbitts and Mr. 
Makne. — The time, when Hamlet was firfi afled, 
not certainly authenticated. — Sbakfpeare's frequent 
additions to tbofe plays be valued. — Hamlet, firft 
play of Sbakfpeare acled at the duke's theatre.—- 
Popularity of Hamlet. — Francifco and Bobeme. — 
Voltaire* s dtjingenuity. — Rivals of the watch.-*- 
The word ftomach explained. — A little more than 
kin, and lefs than kimL — Too much iW fun. — - 
A common thought nobly expreffed.*--Dr. Jobnfen 
fuppoftd to be miftaken.— Parallel pajfage, in the 
Supplicants of Mfchylus, to the advice of Laertes. 
— Kings of Denmark lovers of Rhenijh. —Their 
intoxication. — Mafque of the Queen of Sheba.— 
A whole Court inebriated. — Dram of bafe. — A 
pajfage rectified with a fmall alteration* — Reverend 
Mr. Robertfon. —Complete fteel. — Beetles o'er 
his bafe,-— Confin'd to faft in fires. — Lucian's 
Dialogue cf MenippuSf Of*. — Juice of curfed He- 
benon. — Galen, Diofcorides, Celfus, bfc. — Di- 
ftrafted globe. — Tbefrfi aft of Hamlet unequalled. 

Ghoft of Darius 9 from Mfchylus. — A goodleffon 

for princes. — Dr. Potter and Mr. Rumney. — 
Ghoft .of Laius.—Of Ninus, in Semiramis.— r 
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Claim, hi Kin, and tht proptrty-man. — Diftuj- 
fon rflbt mannir of addrtffing tbi Gbafl by Ham- 
lit— Taylor, Sir fP. Dominant, Bittirton.— 
Macklin and Bendcrfsn. — Colby Cihbrr and Mr. 
Addifen. — Bottb and rVilh.— Booth' i fupiritrity 
in tbi Gbtfi. 


r\LL lovers of Shakfpeare ire indebted to Mr. 
Steevens and Mr. Malone, for their diligent re- 
plies into every thing which related to this gr^m 
man and his family ; and more efpecially to the im- 
rtal part of hiro, his writings. The chronolo- 
gical feries of his plays, with Urge and inftruftive 
notes, is a very curious and imerefting compofition, 
in which Mr. Malone has endeavoured to authenti- 
cate the order and fix the dates of all the plays 
wiitten by our great poet. 

After a noil ftrift examination into the time 
when Hamlet made its firft appearance, Mr. Ma- 
lone is obliged to leave that circumftance rather 
undetermined, though he has, with fome degree of 
probability, placed it to the year 1 596. In my 
opinion, the firft (ketch of it was brought on the 
lUge more early. In all his pieces, for which he 
entertained a predileSion, it is granted he made 
fuch additions as he thought would advance the ere- 
tin of the play, and make it more palatable to an 
audience ; and, as no one of his tragedies by con - 
lent of hiftory and tradition, was more relifhed, by 
the inhabitants of this metropolis, than Hamlet, 
we have no reafon to doubt, that he, from time to 
time, threw in fuch materials as would improve 
the original flock : fo that the firft and lad Hamlei 
might be, in fome refpecl, asdifiimilar, as Pope'; 
Rape of the Lock, with the fylpbs, and the fame 
poem without them. 

Th, 
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The firft play of Shakfpeare, a&ed after the 
Reparation at the duke's theatre* if we may de- 
pend on the Narrative of Downs, was Hamlet ; 
the principal character was a&ed by Betterton, who 
often exhibited himfelf in this part, at the opening 
of the theatre, as an infallible lure to draw company. 
Wilks at Drury-lane, and Ryan at LincolnVinn 
fields, frequently chofe this favourite part to open 
the winter feafon at thefe rival playhoufesr From 
the firft reprefentation of Hamlet, to the prefent 
day, we may reafonably conclude, that no dramatic 
piece whatever has laid hold on the public affecTion 
fo ftrongly and been a&ed fo frequently. 

Adl I. Scene I. 

FRANCISCO. 

For chit relief much thanks : *tii bitter cold, 
And I am fick at heart. 

The right expreflion of a fimple thought is fome- 
times of confiderable and unexpected confequence 
to the fpeaker. Mr. Boheme was about the year 
1 71 tf, accidently feen by Rich, when playing with 
fome itinerants at Stratford le Bow, who foon diftin- 
guifhed him from his companions, and hired hkn, at 
a fmall income, to ad at his theatre in LincolnVinn 
fields. I have been told, that this a£fcor was, on 
his firft trial, caft into the trifling part of Francifco. 
His unaffeaed, yet feeling, manner, of pronouncing 
this fliort fpeech, roufed the auditors to an atten- 
tion of his merit. His falary was immediately in- 
creafed by the manager, and he proved afterwards 
a great ornament of the ftage. 

idem. 

Not a moofc ftirring. 

Voltaire, who, in examining the merit of our 
author's plays, dtfdains the ufe of no unfair method 

Bz to 
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to depreciate them, has ridiculed this paf&ge of 
Hamlet, as if the mention of a moufe were be- 
neath the dignity of tragedy. But could there 
be a propcrer mode of defcribing the folitarinefs 
which reigned in the place, than by faying that 
every thing was To ftill, that the foft tread of a 
fmall reptile had not been beard? The infignifi- 
cance of an object dors by no means leflen the ge- 
neral idea. Have-not the mod celebrated antient 
dramatic writers admitted thoughts as low, and 
words more graft and offenfive, into their bell tra- 
gedies ? How does the nice ear of a Frenchman 
relifh the filthy platters and nafty rags which Phi 
lofietes applies to his fores ? Yet Sophocles un 
derftood nature, and the laws of decorum, I pre- 
fume, as perfectly as Voltaire. Tirefias's ' 
fcription, tp Antigone, of the ordure and filth ol 
the ill-omened birds who had ted on the carcafs ol 
Pol ynices, would raife a naufea in the ftomacb of a 
delicate French critic I Men of folid judgment 
and true taile tkfpifc fuch refinement. 

BERNARDO. 

If you do mm Horiiio tmi Marccllii, 

The rmli of mj wirth ■ - — 
Dr. Warburton will have rivets to mean part- 
tiers. Blunt derives the word from rfcim, or rivi- 
lui, or from men /itching water from a neighbouring 
river, er rivulet. Hanmer fays, rivals are thofc 
men who watch upon an adjoining ground : by thi; 
Interpretation, they, who are to fucceed Bernardo, 
muft have indeed gone through very bard fervice, 
as they were called from one ad of duty to another. 
But, without a learned explanation, it is plain, by 
rivals, that Shakfpeare means, thofe men who 
were appointed next to relieve foldiers on the 
Watch. 
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watch. They were indeed fo far rivals, as they 
were fucceflbrs to others, and waitrog to occupy 
their places. 

HORATIO. 
Some Grange eruption to the ftate. 

* Some political diftemper, which will break out 
in dangerous confequences/ 

IDE iff. 

That hath nftmmcb in it. 

Stomachy fays Dr. Johnfon, in the times of Shak- 
fpeare, was ufed for conflancy and refolution. The 
original, ftcmachus, has various fignifications befides 
the ftomach. — In Cicero, it means, in one place 
choUr ; in another, humour, or fancy. Hie mihi ri- 
fum magisquamjlomacbum. Ludi apparatijjimiyftd 
non tuiftomaebi. In Shakfpeare, ftomach generally 
{lands for exceffive pride, or infolence of power. 
Queen Katharine, fpeaking of Cardinal" Wolfey, 
* He was of an unbounded Jlotnach? Henry VIII. 
aft IV. I think, in this place, ' hath zjlomach in 
it' means, ' the bufinefi is of an alarming nature. 9 

MARCELLUS. 

Sorae fay, that, ever 'gain ft that feafon comet 

In which our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning fingeth all night long. 

And then, they fay, no fp'trit dare ftir abroad j . 

The mghtt are wholcfome } then no planets Arike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm ; , 

So hallow 'd, and fo gracious, is the time ! 

Thefe lines, which are omitted in the reprefen- 
tation of the play, are remarkably beautiful ; they 
are invigorated by fancy and harmonized by verfi- 
fication. 

The 
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The word /pint, in the 4th line, mould be, I 
think, contracted, to ff>riu, or /frit \ both are, I 
believe, familiar to cur old dramatifts. 

' No fairy taiei,' in the 6th line, is explained 
by Lear's curfe on Goneiil, in the fecond a£t of 
that play : 


Scene II. 

. The King, Queen, Hamlet, &c. 
HAMLET. 

A little more (tun Lin, tod left thin kind, 

Ilanmer fuppofes that this might formerly have 
been a proverbial espreflion ; but vulgar fay'mgs or 
proverbs are gathered from fuch things as frequent- 
ly happen, and not from circumftanccs and events 
which are unufual. 

The meaning of this line, however varioufly 
underftood by different commentators, fecms to be 
very obvious. 

' As I am the rightful heir to the crown, I am 
more than yonr relation; I am your king. As you 
have deprived me of my birthright, and commit- 
ted the crime of inceft with my mother, it is im- 
pofliblel can have any affection or kindnefe for you.' 

It fhould be obferved, that, whenever Hamlet 
fpeaks of the King, it is in terms of reproach and 
of the utmoft contempt ; nor does he ever feem to 
pay him the leaf! refpeft, in his behaviour or ad- 
drefs, when he fpeaks to him. 

IDEM. . 

liot fo, raj lord ; I mi too much i'th' fun. 


HAMLET. ? 

« I am fo far from being, obfcured with fhadows, 
that I am fcorched with the rays of your funftune.* 

QJJ E E N. 
______ All that live mnft die, 


Paffing through nature to eternity. 

The thought ii common ; but the expreffion ii 
awfully ftrikingand extremely beautiful. 

KINO, 

No jocund health, that Denmark drinks to-day, 
But the loud cannon to the clouds (hall tell. 

I cannot think, with Dr. Johnfon, that there 
lines particularly mark the king's fondnefs for drink- 
ing. Drunkennefe was the national vice, as Ham- 
let himfelf afterwards confefles. 

This feems to have been pointed out, by the au- 
thor, as the King's firft appearance in public after 
hisufurping the crown and marrying his fitter ; and 
is therefore celebrated as a gala-day. He therefore 
feizes an opportunity to compliment Hamlet's con^ 
ceflion, as he would fain term it, in his own favour* 
by firing off the cannon to his honour at every 
toaft. 


IDEM. 


Topoft 


With fuch dexterity to inceftuous iheet*. 

Dexterity for rapidity. 

IDEM. 

Would I had met my deareft foe, in hetTen,. 
Ere I had fcen that day, Horatio ! 

This ftrongly marks the refentful', not to fay im- 
placable difpofition, of Hamlet ; and is of a piece 

with. 
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obliged to carry them on their moulders to their 
beds. Perhaps our author'* knowledge of this Bac- 
chanalian bout was one reafon why he infills fo 
much on the drunkennefs of the royal Dane. 

HAMLET. 


The admirable reflections of Hamlet, upon na- 
tional vice and perlbnal blemilh, on account of the 
length of the play, are entirely curtailed. Our au- 
thor, as excellent in morals as he was happy in cha- 
racter and paffion, mattes ajuft obfervation on the 
danger of indulging one favourite paffion, vice, or 
folly, which, he fays, taints the whole- man, and 
tarnifhesall his virtues, however great and eminent. 
This is, 1 believe, that plague of the heart which 
Solomon calls upon his people to pray againft in his 
dedication of the temple. The apoftle James, in his 
Epiflle, hath a fentiment very fimilar to that of 
Shakfpeare : Far, wbofitver fliail kttp tbt vjbtlt larv, 
an d ytt effind in ent point, bt it guilty »f all. 

The text, as it Hands in the quoted paffage, 

— That drum of W« 

Doth ill Ibc nobUrfuWUnce of wort b our, 
To hii own feudal,— 

is given up, by fome of the commentators, as very 
difficult and obfeure, notwithstanding the explana- 
tion of Mr. Steevens, it Mill feenu harfh, if not un<- 
inteUigible. 

The very trifling alteration, of adding a letter to 
one word, and the changing two letters for one in 
another, will, I believe, reftore to us the original 
reading. 

— Tht 
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ir 


The dram of bate 


Doth all the noble fubftance oft vnrk ©nt» 
To hit own (icandal. 

* As a (mail quantity of certain medicines, by its. 
potent operation, deprives the body of its ftrengtb 
and firmnefs, fo this alloy of vice, this dram of 
baft, works out* or renders ufelefs, all the noble 
qualities of the mind ' 

When I read this propofed emendation to the 
reverend and learned Mr. Robertfon, he not only 
concurred with me, but aflured me he had himfelf 
made the fame amendment. 

IDEM. 
That thou, dead eorfe, again in complete fteel— 

■Mr. Steevens, from Olaus Wormius, proves it 
to be a cudom of the Danifh kings to be buried in 
their armour. Seward, Earl of Northumberland, 
who lived in the days of Edward the Confeflbr, 
was, by his defire, buried armed at all points. But, 
what is more ftrange, Fuller, in his Worthies, re- 
lates, that one of our old favage warriors would go 
to bed drefled in his armour, to his new-married 
bride. , 

i 

HORATIO. 

Summit of the cliff, 


That beetle* o'er hit bafc into the fea. 

If I underftand the meaning of the word berth, 
in this place, it looks frowningly, or dreadfully, on' 
the ocean. — The fame thought occurs, with great 
force, in Southern's Oroonoko, aft V. 


•Oh ! for a whirlwind'! wing 


To hurry at to yonder cliff, that frowni 
Upon the flood. 


HORATIO. 
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Dr. Farmer thinks the author might have writ- 
ten dtteff it. But the prefent reading includes that 
fenfe, and fomething more : ' Heaven will difcover 
what is amirs, and point out the means of correc- 
tion.' 

GHOST. 

CodGb'4 to fijj infra. 

Tiyfa/fixg im fins, we are to understand the pn- 
nilhment of purgatory, or the purification of the 
foul by fire. I have fomewhere read, that it was 
formerly an ufual threat, of the Roman Catholic 
priells to their penitents, that, if they did not fa ft 
here, they muft faft in a worfe place. — The wo»d 
faji (lands here, by metonymy, for punijhid. 


To tell iht /tcrcti of my prifon-boufc, tic, 
Bui ihii cttroil bluoa muft Dot be 
To lift of (lift >dJ blood. 

In Luc'ian's Dialogue of Menippus and Philo ■ 
nides, there is a fentiment which fo Arongly refem- 
bles this caution of the Ghoft, that 1 am induced 
to believe our Shakfpeare had read the translation, 
which was publifhed, in Englifh verfe and Latin 
profe, about the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. 

Philonides afks Menippus to difcover'tohim the 
laws and decrees of the infernal judges. Menippus 
informs him, that it is not lawful for him to lay 
open, in the upper world, what he had heard in the 
regions below, nor to divulge the infernal iecrets, 
left Rhadamanthu* fhould punlfh him for it. 

IDEM. 
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IDEM. 
With juice of curfcd b*ktno» in a vial. 

Dr. Gray is of opinion, that the author, or his 
tranfcribcr, by a raetathefis, yxxxiubinon for bttuban, 
-which is btnbane, I believe it would puzzle thq 
moft curious fearcher to find the word b$mbcn in any 
of our botanical books ; and 1 could wifh the word 
htnbant were fubftitutsd for bebtnon, at lead upon 
the ftage.- The dodor has quoted Galea, Dtofco- 
rides, and Wepfer, to prove its narcotic qualities. 
The two laft afcribe to it the power of producing 
a delirium. But the dodor did not know, perfiaps, 
that Hippocrates and Celfus admitted the benban* 
into* their prefcriptions for certain diforders, and 
efpecially for melancholy. Scribonius Largus prc- 
fcribes it, in fome cafes, under the name of alltrUut* 

IDEM. 

So luft,thfl»gh to a radiant arigel liak'd; 
Will fate Kfc)f in a celeftial bed, 
And prey on garbage. 

Thus Angela, in Meafure for Meafure, 

• 1 1 ji 1. 1 1 11 ■ " ' It is I, 
Who, tying by a violet in the fun, 
Do a* the carrion does, not as the flower, 
Corrupt with virtuous feafoa. 

HAMLET. 

In this diftrafled globe. 

Sha.kfpearc frecjueptly compares the body of man 
to the world, or to a kingdom. As, in King John, 

a& IV. — 

< « • 

tfajr, in the body of tb> fleihly land. 

This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath— 

And in Julius Caefar, aft If. — 

— — — The ftate of man, 
Like to a littje kingdom, fuffers then 
The nature of anin/orreftion. 

IDEM* 
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IDEM. 

Srai Bpto nj fwnrt. 

There ire To many valuable notes, on this paf- 

fage, in the laft edition of Johnfon and Steevens, 

1 7 78) that I (hall only obferve, it was a practice in 

..dry for -knights tofwearon their fword, 

IDEM. 

Then k mot' ihiip in hnteo iad atlh, Horilio, 
Than in 4rumt of in join philufop h jr. 

The poet by this obfervation, intended to hum- 
ble the prefumption and daring pride of certain phi- 
.-■hers, who, by arrogantiy attributing known 
:£ts to caufes which no human wifdom can afcer- 
tain, have difgraced' their writings and milled their 

This ad of Hamlet is Angularly excellent. For 
richnefs of matter, dignity of a£kion, and variety of 

.meter, it may challenge a preference to the firft 
aS of any tragedy, ancient or modern. — When the 
Ghoft is firft announced by the centincls, our ex- 

'i .it ion is mightily railed ; his appearance flrik.es 
with awe. The pathetic addrefs of Horatio fixes at- 
tention, and raifes the admiration of the fpe£tators. 
Butthe vifion Ujudicioufly prevented from anfwer- 
ing Horatio's qtrefttons; for that would have lefT- 
ened the curiofity, as well as the terror, anting 
from the interview between the Ghoft and Ham- 
let ; which, for boldnefs of invention, ftrength of 
imagery, energy of expreflion, and glow of paffion, 
exceeds any thlngwhich can be compared with it. 

tntheantient Greek drama, the ghoft of Darius, 

in the Perfse of ^Lfch'ylus, is, I fuppofe, the only 

vifion of the Greek drama which can be brought in 

competition with that of Hamlet. Darius comes 

ota volunteer from the dead, but is raifed to the 

upper- 
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father's tiiade, is a fubject left intercfting, to cut: 
forth the attention and exercife the genius of . the 
moll eminent painter. 

In the Oedipus of Dryden and Lee, the ghoft of 
Laius is raifed from hell by on incantation, part 01 
which is borrowed from Macbeth. The occafion i* 
important; and thecomoofitionof the whole, how- 
ever inferior it is \o Sbakfpcare, is poetical and ani- 
mated. 

I am at a loft to know whether the French flage 
would have been decorated with a ghoft, had not 
Voltaire been (truck wiih that of Hamlet. Thence 
he warmed his Semiramis with that fire which he 
(lolc from the man, whom he admires, envies, vili- 
fies, and grofsly mifreprefents. 

As the ghoft or Darius made his appearance be- 
fore the whole Perfian court, fo does that of Nidus 
in the full pretence of Semiramis and the court of 
Babylon, which he ftrikes with terror and amaze- 
ment. He is ufhered in with loud claps of thunder 
and flafhes of lightning. But, although the author 
prepared the audience for fomething (ingularly a w- 
ful and terrifying, yet, after all, Ninus makes but a 
'mall figure. That little which he f peaks is wrap- 
ped up in oracular obfcurity ; and the pla/j though 
certainly marked with genius, is (b fabulous in its 
plot, fo perplexed in its condu£t, and fo improbable 
in its cattftrophe, that it will require no ghoft from 
the dead to prophefy it will not very long be a fa- 
vourite drama of the French ftage. The author 
was highly indebted to the aSion of La Clairon 
and Le Kin : the diftraftion which the latter cx- 
prefled, when rifing from the tomb of NinuB, after 
killing his mother, was attended with perpetual 
i-iouts of apptaufe. 

At the laft rehearfal of Semiramis, which, in 
France, 
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Fraiice, is equal to a firft reprefentation, a whim* 
fical converfation pafled between the property-man, 
who prefided over the thunder and lightning, and 
Madame La Clairon. As the fellow was preparing 
his bolts and flafhes, he called out to the lady, 
' Pray, madam, will you have your thunder long 
or (hort ?' She replied, As long as Madame Dumef- 
niPs. This excited a laughter which difturbed the 
theatrical procefs ; but the French are quickly 
moved to rtfibility. 

Hamlet's addrefs to the ghoft, in this ad, is 
iuftly efteemed one of thofe fituations in which the 
a&or of merit may difplay, to the full, his greateft 
abilities. — Taylor was the original performer of 
Hamlet ; : a*nd his excellencies, in that charader, 
were fo remarkable, that, from the remembrance of 
them, Sir William Davenant taught Bettertoh a 
leflbn which gained hint univerfal and lading repu- 
tation. His manner of addrefs to the vifion is re- 
corded, by Cibber, in language fo lively and terms 
fo appofite, that the reader will not be difpleafed to 
fee them quoted here. 

' He opened the fcene with a paufeof mute a- 
mazement ; then, riling flowly to a folemn, trem- 
bling, voice, he made the Ghoft equally terrible to the 
fpedator and himfelf ; and, in the defcriptive part 
of the natural emotions which the ghaftly vifion 
gave him, the boldnefs of his expoftulation was ftill 
governed by decency 5 manly, but not braving; his 
his voice never rifing to that feeming outrage or 
wild defiance of what he naturally revered:' And 
in this manner our late admirable Rofcius addreffed 
the vifion. 

Mr. Macklin, whofe judgment merits the ut- 
moft deference, differs in his opinion, refpecYtng the 
behaviour of Hamkt to the Ghoft, from Betterton 

and 


. 
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and Garrick. With pleafure I have heard him re- 
cite the fpeech of Hamlet to the Ghoft, which he 
did with much force and energy. After the fhort 
ejaculation of * Angels and miniiters of grace, de- 
fend us 1 ' he endeavoured to conquer that fear and 
terror into which he was naturally thrown by the 
firft fight of the vtfion, and uttered the remainder 
of tbeaddrefs calmly, but re fpeQ fully, and with a 
firm tone of voice, as from one who had fubdued 
his timidity and apprehenfion. Mr. Henderfon, a 
mod judicious actor and accurate fpeaker, feems to 
have embraced a method not unlike that of Mr. 
Mackb'n. 

How far tradition may be permitted to go- 
vern, in this queftion, I will not fay: but Downs, 
the flage-hiftorian, in his peculiar phrafe, informs 
us, ' That Mr. Betterton took every particle of 
Hamlet from Sir William Davenant, who had feen 
Mr. Taylor, who was taught by Mr. Shakfpeart 
himfelf.' 

If we give credit to Downs, we mull grant that 
the author was the beft interpreter of his own mean- 
ing. Nor can I, indeed, conceive, that any fudden 
refolution, on the appearance of (o queftionable a 
fliape as the viiion of a dead father, can fofar fup- 
port a fonas to be free from terror and affright. It is 
not in nature to affume fuch courage as will with- 
stand a fight fo awful and tremendous. 

Towards the clofeof Hamlet's fpeech, the words 
themfelves are ftrongly expreflive of the uncommon 
impreliion Hill remaining on his mind : 

■ And we, fboll of nuture. 

So horridly to fluke our difpofition. 
. With thought! beyond the reichei of oar fomlt. 

Colley Cibber, when in company with Mr. Ad- 
difon at the tragedy of Hamlet, tells us, that the; 
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were both furprized at the vociferous manner in 
which Wilks fpoke to the Ghoft. This was great- 
ly cerifured by them both, and withjuftice; for 
awe and terror will never excite a loud and intem- 
perate exertion of the voice. 

Wilks was (6 far mi (taken, in this treatment of 
Hamlet's Ghoft, that Booth, one day at rehear fa I, 
reproached him for it. ' I thought,* faid he, € Bob, 
that iaft night you wanted to play at fifty- cuffs with 
me : you bullied that which you ought to have re- 
vered. When I a&ed the Ghoft with Betterton, 
inftead of my awing him, he terrified me. But di- 
vinity hung round that man ! * To this rebuke, 

Wilks, with his ufual modefty, replied, ' Mr. 

Betterton and Mr. Booth could always aft as 
they pieafed : he, for his part, mud do as well as 
he could.* 

The Ghoft, though not meanly reprefented fince 
the time of Booth, has never been equal to th% 
aftion of that comedian. His (low, folemn, and 
under tone of voice, his noifelefs trea^, as if he had 
been ^ompofed of air, and his whole deportment, 
infpired the audience with that feeling which is ex- 
cited by awful aftonifhment ! The impreflion of 
his appearance in this part was fo powerful, upon 
a conftant frequenter of the theatres for near fixty 
years, that he aflured me, when, long after Booth's 
death, he was prefent at the tragedy of Hamlet, as 
foon as the name of the Ghoft was announced on 
the ftage, he felt .a kind of awe and terror, * of 
which,' faid he, ' I was foon cured by his appear- 
ance.' Quin, who loved and admired Booth, fome 
years before he left the ftage, to oblige his old friend, 
Ryan, aded the Ghoft with the approbation of the 
public, and as near to the manner of his old matter 
as be poflibly could. 

Let 


r 
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Let me add here, that the fit union of Mne**, 
when he i» Curprized by the vUioo of hi* wife Creiifa, 
is fimitar to that of Hamlet, and is flrongly piSured 
by the exclamation of— — — 

ObBupoi, fleleronlquc tome, ct *«i fioclhgi buGtt 


Thefe words are fo expreflive of extreme terror 
of mind, that no fortitude could enable any man to 
recover from it by calm effort of deliberation. The 
fenfes are too much difturbed to be brought into 
their proper tone by any thing but time. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

Pobnius and /ty/wAfo— Fencing.— &»/ pajfages «r- 
plained. — Meaning of quoting. — Poloniums cba- 
raSler ; — difcujfedat large. — Polonius always acled 
by low comedians. — Garrick** miftake. — Wood" 
ward *s failure. — Hamlet's reception of bis fcboolf el- 
lows. — A King's part in a play, not always defera- 
ble to tbe aclor. — Reproach of Demoflhenes to Mf- 
cbines. — Garrick and Barry. — Lungs tickled with 
a fere. — Players inhibition. — Crying out on tbe 
queftion. — Hercules and bis load. — Hawk from a 
handfaw. — Boys a&ing if female parts. — Altitude 
of a chioppine.-*-#^<rt a cbhppine is.— Clergy and 
players at variance.— - Remarkable Jlory to tbe honour 
of a comedian. — Vifage warm'd. — Barcn and Bet- 
ter ton, — Remarkable Jiory of guilt acknowledged by 
afcene of a play. — Dr. Barrowby and a London ap- 
prentice.' — Tent him to the qu ick.— Murder of 
Mr. Derby, by Fijber. — Behaviour ofFiJher at the 
play of Hamlet. — Ben Jonfon's quarrel with tbe 
players. — IVilks, — His defift in utterance. — Bar- 
ry. — '■ Garrick* sfuperiority. 

Ad II. Scene I. 

Polonius and Reynold. 

POLONIUS. 

Drinkiof-*- fitting. 

J? E N C I NG is here* I think, put, in our au- 
thor's phrafe, for brawling or quarrelling. A 
fencer, in the days of Shakfpeare, was generally un- 
derftood to be one apt to be contentious and quar- 
relfoxne. ^^^ 
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IDEM. 
BfMiht Ui (ink. (a #•*■■*. 
That u, foartfu/lj, to dijtrntfy. 

IDEM. 

All I bc!ic« i< ti ,/«,* i/wm 

* I think it a vci\ julliruble mode a 
inin mv fon'i conduit.' 

T1.rsfce.ve, Ui*cn Polt-niu* and hit 
Reynold, hat not been ncied for more ll 
ry, and is by no mean; elTenual to the p 

O P H R L 1 A. 

An* ft tfce lift binges tbcif Il|bti el 

The firfl indication of hii atTiinwd marine 
■ pbclia, Irom a fuppofitMHI lh« fl 
impart immedulc information of it 

r o i o x i u t. 

I in ftwj "h« with btno jiidtmcm 
1 had noi pmrfbim. 

To f v«/r iv to write notes and abfervat 
I i bock*, or to nuke remarks i 
book or memorandum. In doing lliii, 
blunder may eafily be made. 

Scene II. 

FOIOKIVI. 

My li»t* »4 HiMtm. 

In the delineation if PohNiiuVa ch 

great writer*, Dr. Warburton and Dr. Jt 

Fer v/hMy. The firll rtuhet him a weak n 

a nedtT^Bftalcfman. The other places him 

much Wpntu< rank; with him, Polonius u a i 
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who ha* been bred in courts, exercifed in bufinefs, 
flored with obfervations, confident of his know- 
ledge, proud of his eloquence, but declining into 
dotage ; in fhort, it is by the advance of age alone 
that lj)r. Johnfon folves the feeming inconfiftency 
in the conduct of Polonius. The whole argument 
is elaborately written ; but I cannot fubm.it to that 
. decifion, which pronounces that this ftatefman was 
ever ftrong in intellect or eloquent in difcourfe. 
There is but one paffage in the play which favours 
the fuppofed dereliction of this man's faculties ; and 
that is, in the inftrucYutis he gives his fervant, in 
the 1 ft fcene of the 2d aQ, relating to him obferva- 
tionsof his fon's conduct ; but, in the recapitulation 
of precepts, or maxims, independent of each other, 
and where there is no concatenation of rea- 
foning, a very young, as well as an old, man may 
eafily fufFer a lapfe of memory. In all other fixa- 
tions of the character, he is ever ready and furnifhed 
with fuch materials as are fuited to his incapacity 
and prefumption. His logic and rhetoric, to prove 
that Hamlet is in love with his daughter, are fuffi- 
ciently flowing, and, though weak and abfurd, be- 
tray no declenfion of his faculties. Such powers of 
mind as Polonius ever had he feems to enjoy with 
vigour; and can boaft, with Charon, the cruda v/r/- 
difque fene&us. — While the body remains unhurt by 
difeafe or outward accident, the mind, by being 
kept in continual exercife, ftretches its faculties, 
and improves more and more. I could produce in- 
ftances in Tuily and Bacon ; and, with ftill more 
propriety, in Sophocles and Bifhop Hoariley. But 
why need I go farther than Dr. Johnfon himfelf ? 
He is advanced fome years above the age of fe- 
venty, without the lead fymptom of inteHe&ual 
decay. Js not his.laft work, of the Critical and 

Biographical 
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Biographical Prefaces, equal to any book be bath' 
written? 

But indeed there are abundant imlances of the 
radical wcaknefs of this character diffemtnated 
throughout the play. Hamlet, notwithflandrnsr be 
loves his daughter, Ophelia, wherever he ruceta 
him, turns him into ridicule, and never tpeaka of 
him, when abfent, bnt with feorn and contempt. 
Hamlet is thirty yean old ; be could not bat know 
if Poloniiis ever had been wife j and would not 
meanly take the advantage of doting age to hold 
him up to laughter. When the Prince difmiffes 
the Player*, he takes the manager afide; be bids bin 
follow Polonius, and take cue he docs not mock 
him. To ridicule the infirmities of age was not 
the player** (wfnefe, but the evident afafurdity and 
folly of (he man juihfied the caurion. To coo- 
cltide : when Hamlet drags the dead body of this 
wretched politician from his hiding-place, he fums 
pp hi* character in very farcaftical terms : 


WlM •*, i* **, * *** r«i»t •■"*. 


TnWih" fay»» *•> ,be prefence of the Queen, af- 

mfefled thai his madnefs was affumed. 

. no refoea, t bat I know of, to be erteem- 

„l i ( rwre obfcquious and officious than he 

hvgJri "• -• > * conduct which borders oa knavery. 

rharacler of Witwou'd, ta the Way 

't, may help us to folve the difficoltiea 

■aiL*, j,,i. ,,'tm fome pertinent obfervations in the 

Mi « He is a fool with agood memory s 

I '..hug, hi* folly u betrayed by not having 

. . l,i* convnon-place bock.' Every nan 

■i wj amongil his acquaintance, foroc very 
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(illy people, who furprrce their bearers bj throw- 
ing out remarks above their ufual ceurfe of 
xonverfe. To this tribe of men we may apply a 
line of Mr. Pope : 

The fcpl ties bil in raconfiftendet* 

The conftant practice of the ftage, from the 
revival of Hamlet, foon afcer the nrfloration, to 
this day, may perhaps contribnte to juftify my opi- 
nion of this character. Polonius was always aft- 
ed by what is termed a low comedian : By Lovell, 
Nokesi and Crofs, in former times ; who were fuc- 
ceeded by Griffin, Hippifley, Tafwell, andShuter ; 
and thefe again by WiMbn, Baddeley, and Edwin, 
in the prefent times. 

About five and twenty years fince, Mr. Garrick 
had formed a notion, that the charader of Polo- 
nius had been miftaken and mifreprefented by the 
players, and that he was not deftgned by the au- 
thor to excite laughter and be an obje&of ridicule* 
He imagined, I fuppofe, with his friend, Dr. John- 
(bn, that his falfe reafoning and falfe wit were mere 
accidents in character ; and that his leading feature 
was dotage encroaching upon wifdom, which, by 
the bye, is no object of theatrical fat ire, and far 
from being, what is averred by the great com- 
mentator, a noble defign in the author. Full of 
this opinion, Mr. Garrick perfuaded Woodward, 
on his benefit-night, to put himfelf in the part of 
Polonius. And what was the confequence ? — The 
character, divided of his ridiculous vivacity, ap- 
peared to the audience flat and infipid. His drefs 
wa$ very different from what the part generally 
wore : the habit was grave and rich, cloth of fcarlet 
and gold. Whether this was in imitation of fome 
itatefman of the times I will not be pofihve, though 
Vol, III. C Ihaic 
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I have heard it fo aflerted. So little was the 
audience pleafed with Woodward, or WoodwarJ 
with hirofejf, that he never after attempted Monius. 

P O L O H I U !, 


- A Ibert uleti route. 


Fell into ■ fadnclt, Ac, 

The. flateftnan's defcription, of the feverjl 
ftagesof Harriet's madnefs, gives no proof that hi: 
faculties are declining; but rather of an inventive 
and dudile mind, which is ready to propagate an-. 
tale, or advance any propofnion, which might fens 
to prove his groat wifdom and fagacity. 
I.D EM.' 
I/l>« love her not 

We fee, by this, the drift of the cunning ftatef- 

man ; who, by this difcovery of Hamlet's paflion for 

his daughter, hopes to gain him for a fan-in -law. 

This is, in our author, a flroke of nature. 

HAMLET. 

The word fijbtsongtr is made ufe. of by Hamlet 
to difgnife his real meaning, which is> * You are i 
jifotrman, and angle for me ; you want to know nil 
real defjgns, or to pluck out the heart of my my. 
flery.' 


IDEM. 

Tar, if the fun breed m»g(oti it 


; itii dog — 


Dr. Warburton's noble interpretation of this pal 
fagecannot be too much commended. Though th 
thought is not very fimilar, it brings tqmy mir 
what Diogenes (aid to one, who reproached hid 
for living in filthy places : Tbtjun vtfiu hunch, jn 
is not defiUd. 

I D E V 
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IDE M. 
I am poor in thankr • • 

Hamlet receives his old fchoolfellows with a mix- 
ture of real diftruft and affe&ed ceremony ; they 
come upon him unawares, unannounced! and unin- 
vited. 

IDEM. 

Nay, then, I have an eye on you. 

* I fee plainly I muft be on my guard. Thefe 
men, I find, are men* agent&of mighty employers ; 
and are no other than court fpies. 9 

IDBM. 

How noble 10 reafon ! How infinite in fatuities 1 In form and 
moving, how like a god ! &c. 

V 

In uttering this beautiful defcription of man and 
his powers, the energy of Garrick was very finking; 
and' the noble figure and movement of Barry added 
a double force to the fentiment. Notwithstanding 
this, I am of opinion, that, in this argument, in 
which Hamlet pretends to account for his melan- 
choly, the a&or is generally too tame and temperate 
in fpeech and adibn, and too forgetful of the* part 
he has aflumed. 

IDEM, 
He that plays the King (hall be welcome. 

The parts of Kings are not always the mod co- 
veted by a&ors. King Duncan in Macbeth, Clau- 
dius in Hamlet, &c. are rather of the fecond or 
third clafs than the firft. Nor was the diadem or 
the purpJe robe a certain proof of chara&eriftical 
fuperiority amongft the Greek players. Demoil- 
henes, in his oration De falfa Legatione, upbraids 
/Efchines with his being an a£tor of third parts ; 
but, fays the orator, the great emoluments, fought 

C 2 after, 
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after; by thefe low aSors, in the exhibition of 
Kings, were, to enter the (lagedrefTcd in the royal 
habiliments, bearing in their hands the regal fcep- 
tre. * Theodofms and Ariflodemus, the prime 
aQors, often perfenated Antigone, while yon, JEi- 
chincs, Arutted in King Creon in the fame play-* 
tOSENClAUS. 
We and tfceai MUM wiy. 

To ntt is a Shropshire *erra for to ovtrtatt- 

HAMLET. 

WLoft lanti ire titfcM with Aejirt. 

That is: ' The mirth of the fool, or clown, i 
«fo powerful, that it will raife laughter in thole 
whofe age and gravity are unufed to it.' What Fa!- 
ftaff fays to the Chief Juftke is fbmething firoilar: 
* Your lordfhip has fomewhat of the faltnefs of age 
about you.' The Jirt and tbxjtllow Uaf are wordi 
eipreffive of decay. 

ROSENCRAUS. 

But what innovation f The author did not mean, 
that the theatre was fhut, by an order from above, 
on account of particular fcaodal being given by the 
eftablifhed players. Mr. Malone has proved, that 
the intention, of the acV referred to, was quite 
oppofite to the interpretation given it by the com- 
mentators. The innovation Teems to be, the unex- 
pected encouragement given to the finging-boys of 
the queen's chapel and St. Paul's, by which the re- 
gular comedians were reduced to the neceflity of 
vifiting the provinces. They were therefore obliged 
to inhibit themfelves in the metropolis, from the 
want of cuftomtrs. 

IDEM, 


WW! 
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IDEM. 

Cry out upon the top of the qncftioiL 

Thefe children, inftead of reprefentihg the fede- 
ral chara&ers allotted them with propriety, aflumeoV 
a turgid ftyle in f peaking ; for true feeling, and real 
paflion, they fubftituted ftrut and noife. In plain 
terms, they tore a paflion to rags. 

HAMLET. 
What 1 tre they children ? 

Heywood, in his apology for adors, complains* 
that the poets of his time employed children to 
vent their malicious {candal, and utter abufe againft 
private ch a ratters. He infifted, at the fame time, 
that the eftablifhed theatres never encouraged fugb 
Infamous pradices. 

ROSENCRAUS* 
Hercuki and his load loo* 

. I underftand, by this, that the childreo-aSori, 
did not only get the better of all the other eftabiiflied 
companies, but alfo of the comedians of the Globe, 
on the Bank-fide, which was efteemed the moll 
perfe£t of any. The figure of Hercules fupporting 
a. globe was fixed on the outfide of the pUy-houfe.. 

HAMLET. 

lam but mad north-weft ;. but, when the wind isfouthcily, 1 
know a hawk from a bavdjaw. 

Hanmer has, I think, very properly, altered 
the word bandfaw to bernjhaw, notwithstanding 
Dr. Warburton's obfervation, that the poet found 
the proverb thus corrupted in the mouths of the 
people. But will a prince, or a well* bred -man, 

adopt 
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adopt the vulgarifms of the mob ? Will a Weft- 
minder fcholar fay, for The lillle Catmttery, The 
little Stntry, becaufe he hears it fo pronounced 
every day? Will a gemleman fay, the Ptt-aehtt 
in Common Garden, infteadof the Piazza \n Covert 
Garden, becaufe the market-people ufe that corrup- 


POLONICS. 

Scent uniiiiditle and poem unlii 

A drama which is confined to plat 


unlimited by rule). 


, and another 
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Whit! m; roonfj U'y ind mid re Is I [ wifli joqr Toice, like I 
pitcc of nncoirent gold, be not cracked within the ring. 

Hamlet addreiTes himfelf to the young lad who 
aQed the female character. Before the Reftora- 
lien, women's parts, fays Cibber, were acted by 
boys, and men with effeminate countenances. Hart 
and Mohun were apprentices to Robinfon and ano- 
ther eminenfeomedian, andaded female characters. 
The voices of girls do not alter like thofe of boys, 
which generally, at a certain age, become rough 
and manly. However, the liliral language of Shak- 
fpeare, to ufe a phrafe of his own, is well explained, 
by authorities adduced from Ben Jonfon by Mr. 
Steevens. 

IDEM. 
The altitude of i ttiipfiti. 

High-heeled fboes were formerly worn by wo- 
men tif rank. Tom Coriat in his Crudities men- 
tions fome that were of fuch a height, that it wai 
fcarcelv poffible to walk with them. He tells % 
ftory 
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(lory of a Venetian lady, who expofed herfelf to 
laughter by tumbling down, on account of her chi* 
oppines being made fo very exalted. 

The old Englifti word for high-heeled ftioes, 
was moils, which Dr. Skinner thus defines : Calcei 
altioribus foliii fuppaJfi, otim regibus et magnatibus 

ufitatu 

The word cbioppine means alfo a Scotch meifure, 
for liquor, which anfwers to our pint. 

IDEM. 

See the players well beftowed. They are the abft rait and brief 
chronicles pf the times. 

The encouragement which the players met with 
from the people, who forfook the churches to croud 
the theatres, brought on them the refentment and 
cenfure of the clergy of our own church as well 
asofthe puritans. Their lives were examined with 
an inquifitorial acrimony, and their a&ionsgrofely 
mifreprefented Our author, in common with his 
brethren, felt and refented the unjuft attack ; he has 
therefore devoted this part of hLs play to a vindi- 
cation of the fhge. 

IDEM 

After your death you had better have a bid epitaph than their 
ill report while you live. 

A farcaftic epitaph is not felt by the dead ; but 
a bad or ridiculous character of -the living, by 
men fo univerfally known, and fo generally weU 
come, as the comedians, may be followed with 
fome inconvenience. . * 

Of all the commentators upon our author, Dr, 
Johnfon fecms to keep moft clear of illiberal re- 
proaches On the player-editors. He does not charge 

them* 
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lh-m, likr nlitri, with gn.fi ignnrancx ind in 

parity. Theobald, Warhurton, and .. , 

have, on thi> fu'jjee}, fometimu indulged 

afpciity of plirafe not very becoming the Jlyl« 

gentlemen. 

I (lull here, in honour of ihe ptofeffion 

fohjoin a pitTi^T, 1 lately ic;iJ, in 

ontion of Demoitnenca, againA /Efchines, 

futfa Ltgathnt, and which reflcfii grrn credit i 

r eminent comic aflornf Atht 

This man WW llic friend and inllruflor oF I 

H)olthcnc&; and, at the Dune lime, rcmarka 

i'ir mimicking his defeflj, which tended, *i mo 

perhaps, at any thing, m render jiirn an acco 

plilbed orator, t am perfuaded the reader » 

'. v. n'r..' my tutroduc'ng it in this place, efpectJ 

a*, the learned Dr. Leland hw not trani1.tii.-d il 

■ h'ich Aft ham termi a fchool of infl/i 

lion in ittclf. 

■ When Philip of Ma.edon had taken the c 
of Olvnlhus, he celebrated the Olympic gam 
He invited to the fefttva! nil the profcflora of I 
polite arts. He entertained them with ihcchok 
banquets, and bellowed crowns upon the viclc 
During the height of lhef-.Hiv.il, he a Iked i 
;yni;, the tOTnedian, why, of all his guefls, 
alone bad afked for nn gift, nor bad de fired a 
mafk of his favour 1 Did he fuppofe him to 
of a mean and fordid difpofiiion ? or did he co 
reive thai he had entertained any ill will towai 
him ? 

' Satyrui modeflly replied, that he ft«od in 
need <f 'ho* »Qi of munificence which oihi 
demanded. What he fhoutd requeft ol ihelu 
iojUI with the gtcaicfl facility be granted) L 
he had lomc fears leit bis petition fhould he i 
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je&ed. Philip encouraged him to urge his de- 
mand ; and, with a facetious gaiety, aflurcd him,. 
that he would refufe him nothing he (hould afk. 

' Satyrus then informed the king, that his old* 
acquaintance and hoft, Apoliophanes of Pydna, 
having been flain through treachery, bis relations,, 
terrified at the accident, had, for (afety, conveyed 
his two young daughters to Olynthus; but, as 
that city had now become fubjugated to his ma* 
jefty'sarms, they were in the condition of pri- 
foners and captives. . Now the fole boon I fliall 
beg of you, Continued the player, is, that yotT 
would give orders for their deliverance into my 
hands ; riot for the fake of gaining any advantage 
to myfelf, but that I may beftow on them portions 
equal to their birth and- education, and prevent 
their falling into any hardfhips or difgrace un- 
worthy of me or their father. 

' The whole aflembly, upon hearing this ge- 
nerous requeft of Satyrus, > broke out into loud 
and tumultuous applaufe ; and Philip, with a good! 
grace,, immediately complied, with. his wifhes.' 

hamlet; 

An hit ▼&£€ varwU. 

4 Inftead of warnfd. Dr. Warburton would fuB— 
fiitute wamfil The context may poffibly afford 
fbme ground for that alteration ; but I cannot 
agree, wiih Mr. Steevens, that the aftor never 
turns pale in reprefenting extreme agony and dif- 
trefs of mind. In fome very affeding fccnes, 
Garrick and Mrs. Cibberhaye worked themfelve* 
up to the fhedding of tears, efpecially in the parts . 
of Lear and Cordelia. Mrs. Siddons, very lately, 
in the third aft of the Fair Penitent, was fo far 

C $, affiled,, 
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HAMLET. 

Win's Hstnbi 10 him, or he to Hecnfci f 

Mr. Upton and Sir John Hawkins have, in re- 
ference to thii line, quoted the ftory of the Phe- 
rean tyrant, who quitted the theatre with tears, 
on feeing the diftrefs of Hecuba in the tragedy of 
the Troadet. To this ftory Mr. Pope alludes in 
his prologue to Cato : 


Upon a line in this fpeech of Hamlet, Mr. 
Steevcns oblerves, that there mull have been, in 
the time of Shakfpeare, feveral very excellent tra- 
gedians, or he would not have formed characters 
inch as Hamlet, Lear, &c. which he had no 
profpeQ of feeing represented with force, and pro- 
priety. Mr. Steevens may know, that the prin- 
cipal tragic parts of Shakfpeare were a£tcd chiefly 
by Burbage and Taylor. Allen, the other great 
a3or, is not in the lifts of Shakfpeare*!, Ben Jon- 
(on' 8, and Beaumont and Fletcher's, plays. 
IDEM. 
RtmoiTtWfi, trnrhtrui, Ittthrtmi, kindlifi, villain! 

Befides the jingle of Utebtreut and treacbtrsm, 
the firft is become almoft obfolete, and, in com- 
pliance with modern manners, ftiould be omitted, 
or exchanged for a word lefs oftenfi ve. 
IDEM. 


— ■ I b»»e h«rd, 

TbU joslt j crtttnm, fining it a pity, 
Hwe, bj th* vtrj cioniiig of the fccne, 
B*« ftrsck lb to the foul, thit prcfcotl; 
Thtjr bun precUim'd (heir m*kf»aio»t, 
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The author alludes to a known fiory, that was 
recent in the memory of thofe who were the firft 
fpe&ators of this tragedy ; and is recorded by T. 
Heywood, in his Apology for_AQors, publiflied 
in j 612. ' The comedians, belonging to the 
Earl of Suflex, a&ed a play, called Frier Francis, 
it Lynn Regis, in Norfolk, in which the dory of 
a woman was reprefented, who, to enjoy, unmo- 
lefted, the company of a young fellow, had mur- 
dered her hutband : (he is brought on die ftage as 
haunted by his ghoft. — — - During the exhibition 
of this play, a woman, who was an inhabitant' of 
Lynn, was fo ft ruck with what (he faw upon the 
ftage, that (he (hrieked, and cried out, Oh ! my 
ho/band ! my hufband ! Upon the people's en- 
quiring the reafon of this exclamation, (he con- 
feffed, that, feveral years before that time, to 
fecure the love of a certain gentleman, (be had 
poifoned her hu(band, whofe fearful image feemed 
to appear before her Jn the (hape of the ghoft in 
the play. The woman was afterwards tried and 
condemned for the fad.' For the truth of this 
fory, Heywood refers his readers to the records of 
Lynn, and many living witnefles. 

A more recent effefifc of ftage-reprefentation, to 
roufe a fenfe of guilt in the mind of a fpe&ator, 
has been told me with fuch proofs of authenticity 
that I cannot dUbelieve it. 

Dr. Barrowby was, many years fince, fent for 
to attend a young lad who was an apprentice to a 
tradefman in the city : he found him extremely in- 
difpofed and low-fpirited. After fome queftions, 
aked him by the dodor, the boy faid, his dis- 
temper was owing to his having lately feen the 
tragedy of George Barnwell. His cafe, he faid, 

refembled Barnwell's fo far as the robbing of his 

matter $ 


i- 
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miller ; anil thu, he did, lay very heavy npt 
hii mind. 


Ill n*i hua ta iir 411-*.. 

Dr. Johnfon "interpret* Unt to be the tcarcKii 
hi* OJJlfcknce, at trnu arc applied 10 probe wourK 
Tliii mtiriTj I (hall 001 contradict- Bat to U 
i> « north-country phtafc, which fignific*, j* J* 
/n, tt atttnd it. R*y, fiom Chefhirc Diuloguc 
give* ibt* proverb: ' I'll tint thee, rjuoili Wood 
tiut W, I'll HUM* thti Manswfy. And pcriu| 
tliit meaning may be farther cuniumed by *h 
Hamlet afterwards fay* to Horatio, in the nest aQ 

For I ir j (fa »M ii»« Cil U Uh 

7* «'# awf i« a Scotch pbmfc, at thii da 
for advifrng a pet Ion to be atuwivt to a part kill 
bufitiels. 


- Tl.r f.Jij'1 1)1 c [Ltc< 


Whuein I'll utcli Use continue of ibc Kief. 

That the reprefentation of murder, before t] 
murderer, will not always produce the defin 
cffcQ, we have a remarkable inflante in ilie flot 
of Derby and Fiiher: 

They were two gentlemen very in 
quaintcd. The latter was a dependent co il 
former, who* generoufly fupplted him with tk 
means of living as became a man of birth and etk 
cation. Bui no benefit! arc fuffkient to bind ti 
bafe and the ungrateful : attc" parting, one ever 
iilg, with Mr Derby, at his chamber* in tk 
Temple, with all the ufuai marks of friendfl^ 
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Fifher contrived 10 get into his apartments, with 
an intent to rob and murder his friend. Tim tie 
unhappily accomplished. For fome time, no fuf- 
picion fell on the murderer; he appeared, as ufttal, 
in all public places. He was in a fide-box at the 
play of Hamlet ; and, when WUks uttered that 
part of the foliloqoy, which fpoke of ' guilty 
creatures fitting at a play,' a lady turned about, 
and, looking at him, faid, ' I with the villain, 
who murdered Mr. Derby, were here !' The lady 
and Filher were (hangers to each other. It was 
afterwards known,, that this mas the man who 
had killed his friend. The perfons, prefent in the 
box, declared, that neither the fpeech from the 
a9or, nor the exclamation from the lady, made 
the leaft external impreflion an the murderer. 
Fiflier foon after eft aped to Rome, where he pro- • 
felted himfelf a Roman Catholic, and gained an 
ifylum. About five and -twenty years finer, my 
friend, Mr. Richard Wilfon, the landf cape-painter, 
(aw Fifherat Rome, and fpoke to him. He was 
then, 1 think, one of the aonofcenti, and a pic- 
tare-dealer,* 

Since the firft afting of this tragedy, the com* 
mentators are agreed that the author made many 
additions to iti more efpecialty, it isihouglit, 
fpecting the players, whofe caufe i 
and which he efpoufed upon the g 
defence, that it was net only not 
really beneficial to feciety, and pa: tit 
detection of enormc 
fee, puts his falvation upon tV* 
guilt in the reprefentation • 
more confide no in the fucce 
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vifiOD that had a (Fumed the form of ti 
thtr. But this wit bui ill : a ijiiarrd hid ari 
between Ben Jonfon and the players ; the t 
CUtfe la airmail unknown; but ii 11 certain, I 
the tlirce or lour of hit pieces, which Ben **r 
after his Every Man our of hit Humour, w. 
ailed by children. One of them, called 
I'oetafier, was an uutntgeuua fatirc upon Dod 
and fcvcral of the actun. 1 have laid To mi 
upon this fubjrft, in a review of Jonfon's pice 
that 1 frail not here take up much of the read* 
time. — Sbakfpearjr, we fee, has difcuflod the 
gument, relative to the encouragement of 1 
children preferably to the cflabiiihed corned i» 
with preat judgment and temper. And I thiol 
can perceive fome IcfTon of caution, given to Jt 
fort and other*, on account of their affected ct 
tempt of the players : ' You had better haw 
bad epitaph, after your death, than their ill rep* 
while you live,* fcerns to be of this kind. T 
rupture, between Jonfon and the player*, Ufti 
I believe, from 1590, till the death of Que 
Elizabeth, in 1603. It i* not iinpomble but if 
King James, who loved and psimufcd thcatrti 
diverfions, by the perfonal encouragement he gi 
to Shakfpeare, might be the means of rccortcili 
the contending parties. We know that Shakfpea 
affifted Jonfon in writing his Sejanus; and E 
johnfon and Dr. Farmer are of opinion th 
Ben wrote part of the prologue and epilogue 
Henry VIII. The ill fate of Sejanus, at the Glob 
did not deter Jonfon from giving the fame pliye 
his Fox and Alehemift. But fo capricious was > 
temper, that, notwiiliftaiiding the deferved fucct 
of theie comedies, he employed children to a 
hit Silent Woman, a piece utterly unfit, 1 Qiou 
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think, to be represented by any but a&ors of the 
mod eftablifhed merit. 

In the fpeaking of this impafiioned fotiloqoy, 
Wilks had an ample field to difplay the warmth of 
his difpofition. The a£fcor*s genuine temper fome* 
times combines itfelf fo ftrongly with the feelings 
appropriated to the chara&er, that the fcene receives 
additional advantage from it. The various pafli- 
ons of the fpeech he felt with energy and exprefled 
with vehemence ; to give force to fentiment, this 
player would fometimes ftrike the fyllables, with 
too much ardour, and, in the judicious ear, create 
fomething like diflbnance rather than harmony ; but 
this was not frequent with him. 

In this fituationof Hamlet, Barry was pleafingly 
animated. But here it muft be owned, that Gar* 
rick rofe fuperiorto all competition 1 his felf-expet 
tulations, and upbraidings of cowardice and pufil- 
lanimity, were ftrongly pointed, and blended with 
marks of contemptuous indignation ; the defcrtp- 
: tion of his uncle held up, at once, a portrait of hor- 
£ ror, and derifion. When he doled his ftrong paint- 
is ings with the epithet, kindltfs villain \ a tear of an- 
*: guifli gave a moft pathetic foftnefs to the whole 
•r, paffionate ebullition. One ftrong feature of Ham- 
f, let's charader is filial piety : this Garrick preferved 
i through the part. By reftoring a few lines, which 
4 preceding Hamlets had omitted, he gave a vigour, 
; as well as cenne&ion* to the various members of 
B the foliloquy. It is tmpoflible to forget the more 
than common attention of the audience, which his 


% 


f 


t 


$ aQion and change of voice commanded when he 
pronounced — 

__ _ Ihtve heard; 
OPhtt guilty creatures, fitting at a play— 

and the following lines, to the end of the ad. 

CHAP. 


A 
9 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

Treachery ef Guildenjlern and Rofencraus. — Salihauj 
tf To be or not to be. — Refemblance ef part of it 
te tkt fent intents af Sacrates, in hit epohgy to tit 
Areepagus.— Gre'ti quatatian. — Latin vtrfian. — 
Young's Revenge. — Whips and (corns of time. — 
Mr. Stttvint. — Quietus. — Bodkin explained. — 
Wilis. — His utterance ef Tobeor not to be.— 
His great ef trnr in department — Game's ex- 
frejjun—and anion. — AJfumed madnefs, te Ophe- 
lia, by Garrici, Barry, Sheridan-, Henderfen.— 
Advice to the players. — Peri wig- pated fellows. — 
Madame Couvrtur. — La Clairan, Le Kin. — Full- 
iettm wigs; — warn till f}io.—AddiJhn, Con- 
greve, Wilis, Beath, and Gibber. -Macbeth new- : 
drejfed by Maetlin.—Antient and modern panto- 
mimes-— Auguflus, and Pylade: the mime. — Age and 
body of the time.— Tarltten and Kemps.— Hippif- 
ley.Shuter, King.~Pinitiimanandmiks.~Odd \ 
agnement. — Anecdote of Pinittbman. — Htndtr farts 
excellence. — Horatio and Pylades. — Charts. — Dr. 
Hurd.—Mrs. Montague and Mr. Colmem.—SJ- 
dicuhus praelitt ofjlage-murderers. —Garriei's ten* 
varied ail ton. — •Foreftof feathers andt cry of play- 
ers.— Paddock and Peacock. — Duty too bold ex- 
plained. — Fear perfenified.—Tbe King's faliioauy. 
—Keen, guin.—Hulet.—How his audit Hands. 
■ — Hamlet 's vindictive temper. — Vahaire's rat trap- 
ped.— As kill a king. — None wed the fecond but 
who kill'd the firft. — £>uetn charged with murder. 
' — Takes off the rofe, &c explained differently 
fern Mr. Sttevtns. — the nature of motion— Seve- 
ral P"Jfages attempted te be explained. — Two pic- 
tures in little. — Stage trick ef the ailor at the en- 
trance of the Ghefl. — My father in his habit, as 
he liv'd.— Unpeg the bafliet on the houle-top <■*- 
plained. 
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plained,— Juji fufpicietu, in Hamlet, of bis two 
fcbool follows. — Merit of tbejcene between Hamlet 
and his mother.— Taylor f Betterton, Wilks, Mil- 
. ward.—Garrick.— Barry.— Sheridan — Hender- 
fin. — Smith. — Lady Slingfby. — Mrs. Porter, 
Mrs.HaUam, Mi j. Pr it chard 

A6t III. Scene L 

The King, Queen, fire. 

G V I L t> E N S T E R N. 

But with a. crafty madnefs keeps aloof, 
When we would bring him to Tome confeffion 
Of his true Hate. 

ATilS fpeedi 6i Guildenftem contains a full con- 
firmation of the bafenc<s and treachery of thefe 
fehoolfellows of Hamlet, who betray* him, as far as 
lies iii- their power, to the King. In their com- 
merce with -the Prince, they feem to have nothing 
in view, btit, At hisexpence, with the toft of their, 
cwn honour, to g&m/ucb thanks as fits a king's ro- 
membrance. 

HAMLET. 
To be or not lo be. 

This celebrated foliloquy will be admired, got by 
rote, and conftantly repeated, by all per Tons of tafte, 
as long as the exigence of our language. 

Some lines of this fpeech bear fuch a ftrong re-* 
femblance to an argument, relating to rhe future 
exiftence of the foul, in Plato's Apology of So- 
crates before 4 he Areopagus, that, if that part of 
the great philosopher's works had been tranflated 
into Englifh in our author's life-time, I fhould have 
imagined he had thence borrowed feveral ientjments 
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in the foTiroqiiy. Bui, m Mf. Milune'i 
IU1, of anticm author* tranfUtcu' into E 
rti^n of rrTizauCth iikljirnr-!, lie I 
Axicthus u (he only part of I'hio then publill;* 
id Erg i Hi. 

The pafljge, in this author, t refer ro, it in tl 
32J fetlion of ibe Aj»olog"u, 11 follows la tl 
Gierk. Foflcr'i edit. Ox. 1 765. 

Ave» Y"i Sostwm ijt. ti ni,aiai' h j*j ntt fntn mm 

fi*y •4C&WJII («il/*l«J (■•}^R4 I^IU Til TiStl-'JJt, « nai 

T« XfToj-im f»rraC«X» »>( ii/VX*"' "** ■■' f"«««»*te T 
+vvik «l *<■*« « »5>A •>,- *A>J* «»..• ui ml >t t^Xfi 
<wW( ■«!», |M' ho vri#., (*■>?*■ nc .*?.!$*• fa 

Mori enlm niufft ifi fit altcnim de duobos ; 1 
am in oihilum redcat» etomnoomninofenfui unt 
Unt mortuu*; aui, qiK-rrudmod\]mdU.u>r, in slim 
quen-J.im locum ex hi) locii mone mig'ctur. I 
five fcfifus extinguitur, morfque ei fomrn.' iimilu c 
qui nonnunqimm Cr.e vifiifommorurn pUcxttflimai 
quictem affert, imnienfum fane lucrum *ft emoi 

The Sat^acwi «<*ti( ot the original fcemt lo at 
fwer folly to our author'* csKfummotion Jivputlj 
tt wifiitd for- The reft *>f the fcaion, though a< 
miraljlc, is iliffereni in argument Iroin the rcmau 
ingpari of lt» foliloq'jy. But Dr. Young In*, i 
hti Revenge, taken advantage of a nol 
of Socrates, who pLcafea himfclf with the idea 1 
meeting, in the othet world, the fb*dc> of Mi no; 
RhadamwitliUi, AactM, Triptolrmui, &l.— S. 
Alonz-o, in the fourth aft of the Revenge. 

tVith Joint ui !o iht («■! pn»]nritjl 
Tip to be bo.ato Mnifl did taCaftri I 
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IDEM. 

Tor ffho would beir the whips *nd fcorns of time? 

Notwithstanding alt the learned commentators 
have faid on thefe words, it feems to me very ob- 
vious, that, without any particular allufion to his 
own age, the author meant a general fentiment con- 
cerning fuch common wrongs and affli&ions to 
which life, and efpecially long life, is ever expofed. 

Mr. Steevens, in addition to his large note 
on this quotation, aflbres us, that there was more 
illiberal private abufe, and peevith fatire, publUhed 
in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. 
than in any other age, except the prefenr. 

This is not very clear to me : but happy is the 
man, who can, with a good confciencc, affirm, he 
never was guilty of the bafe pra&ice of wounding 
the fair reputation of others, or of disturbing the 
peace of families by malicious and rancorous (lad- 
der. The propagation of obloquy, to gain wealth 
and preferment, may admit of forae exculpation ; 
but, of all abufe, that, which is fpontaneous and un- 
provoked, is the mod unaccountable. — What does 
Mr. Steevens think qf a gentleman, who, when at 
his country-feat, found no amufement fo pleating as 
writing libels upon his neighbours, and throwing 
them over their garden-walls, with a malevolent 
4efign to torment thofe who had never offended 
him? 

IDEM. 

— — — Himfe IT might his qu$tt*s rotke 
With a. bare icJhin. 

The word quietus is well explained, from good 
authority, by Mr. Steevens. — But to inftance a 
Roman dagger for a bodkin, when the author mod 
certainly means the fmalleft inftrument of deftru&ion 

that 


^M_ 
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that can be ufed, is fnuiy a very great mifapplici- 
lion of criticifin. 5:;-r.ivr explains bad&in to tx 
criniutn inter ri'icu. tv:,jti. difttrniiu'tim; arus trinalui, 
a bair pin w nudity which, ■( properly applied, 
would aif;'-.'c'i a man a? Toon asa dagger or a fword. 
All the aut he rines, produced io this place to au- 
thenticate the implication of the word badkin as ft- 
nontmous to dag gtr or JJHUttt, ferve only tomifleic 
the reader. 

Wilks (poke this folitoquy with a pleating me- 
lancholy of countenance and grave dcfpondency 0: 
aftion. He was Ids fkiifu! in the utterance of fee- 
timent than paflion. His greatest fault, in depor- 
ment, proceeded from his aptnefs to move or fhv: 
his ground. It was faid of him, by a four critic, 
that he could never ftandftiU. — This fault he new: 
could entirely free himfelf from, though often pi 
in mind of it. 

Barry, not having middle tones in his voter, 
could not give the requifite grave energy to feori- 
ment; he was therefore obliged, in fome fituatic-t 
of character, to raife his powers of fpeech abo\: 
their ordinary tone. Garrick, by an expreflin 
countenance and flexible voice, gave full force t: 
the profound reflections of this meditation on fuiu 
ritY, which he pursued, through all their prog ret: . 
with ezquifite judgment and addrefs. 

IDEM. 

— . ■ Nymph, in thy orifon* 

Be all my ft* tcmembt r*d. 

This, fays Dr. Johnfon, is a touch of nature 
for Hamlet, on the fight of Ophelia, does not recol 
left himfelf; he forgets that he was to perfoliate thi 
madman. — It is very true ; for it was not poffib 
that he could, after fuch folemn fentiments, affum 
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immediately a perforated charader. He does not 
affe& infinity, it (fcould be observed, till Ophelia 
offers to return his love-prcfents. Tbi* awakens 
him into a fenfe of hie At ua lion; as, from that cir- 
cumstance, he mud conclude, that her behaviour 
to him was regulated by her fatJier* and perhaps 
with the King's concurrence. 

IDEM. 
Virtue cannot fo inoculate our old (lock, but we (hall relifh Sf it* 

* Notwithstanding all our endeavours to the con- 
trary, the fin of our firfir parents will be predomi- 
nant.' 

IDEM. 
To a flOAoery go. 

The* afiumed madnefs with Ophelia was, by 
Garrick, in my opinion, made too boifterous. He 
fhould have remembered, that he was reafoning 
with a young lady, to whom he had profeffed the 
tendernefs ' of paflion. Wilks retained enough of 
difguifed madnefs; but, at the fame time, preserved 
the feelings of a lover and the delicacy of a gen- 
tleman. Barry was not fo violent as Garrick, and 
was confcquemly nearer to the intention of the au- 
thor* Sheridan, Smith, and Henderfpn, have all, 
in tfci* fcene, avoided a manner too outrageous. 

Scene Ifw 

Ham^t .and the players. 

HAMLET. 
' Speak the fpcech, 6rc. 

I have always confidered the advice of Hamlet to 

the Players as Shakfpeare's legacy of love to his fel- 
lows, 


hcmoMh 
and judg 
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lows, i be comeJUiw. Such be tailed ihrru in hii 
lime, and luch he termed tome ol tliem u 
wiH, WiDcs, I believe, never fpnie it; * 
conjecture it wo* omitted, from the death of 
itrton, till the good lailc of Garricfc reviw 
Tlie rulet were iuch as became the a 
coiifumniaie nufler in lm profcfEon. 

IDEM. 

Ufa 1 ii oiFfod. rot to tlic lbs), la t*»i . 
ftitl Mluw inr * piflian lo UtU<»- 

Long is the period before taftc and j 
cart prevail over cttablithcd cuftotn, be it ev 
erroneous. 

The firfl French aftrefs, who introduced 
raaikablc change in the female theatrical h 
wai Madame Couvreur.* To the body of 
robe the added a long and mnjcftk train, i 
conformable to the antique. But the hem 
antiquity, on the Trench ftage, were a* tbft 
habited as the heroine*. Scipio, Cicfjr, 
Brutu*, wore indeed theantient cuirafsand bufl 
but their bead* Byerc covered with French 
and adorned with targe plumes of feather*. 
Clairon and Le Kin, from a love to the 
which they cultivated with a taper tor tafle, 
entirely altered the old mode of drtJung, and 
dered it more comformablc to the tcfikmt. 

The heads of the Knglilh acions were, I 
long time, covered wiih large full-bottomed 
riwigs, a f:ithion introduced in the reigi 
Chattel H. which was not entirely di filled in p 
sill about the year 1720. Addifon, Ccngreve, 
Steele, met, at Button' 3 toffee- 1 10 ufe, in 1 
fioi 
" Tko cittbrnrt t&tih died in »73ff. 
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flowing, flaxen, wigs ; Booth, Wilks, and Cibber, 
when tull-dreflsd, wore the feme. Till within 
theie twenty-five years, our Tametlanes and Ca- 
tos had as much bair oq ihtir heads as our judges 
on the bench. ~r-~- Booth was a clafltcal fcholar, 
and well acquainted with the polite. arts ; he was 
converiant with the remains of antiquity, with 
bufts, coins, &c. nor could "he approve fucha vio- 
laMon of propriety ; but his indolence .got the 
better of bis good tafte, and he became a con- 
formist to a quitofp which he defpifed. I. have 
been told* that he and W ilk* be ft owed forty guineas 
each on the exorbitant thatching of their heads. 
We have, at length, emancipated ourfelves from 
the ufuar mode of ornamenting our heroes, aad 
are coming nearer to truth and nature. The tra- 
gedy of Macbeth would have been dill drefied in 
modern habits, if the good tafte of Mr. Macklin 
had not introduced the old highland military habit 
Is it - not an abfolute contradiction to common 
fenfe, that the play of Hamlet fhouW in drefs be 
modernized, and the King of Denmark wear an 
order which was militated fcveral hundred years 
after the a&ion of the tragedy ? It is but within 
theft twenty years, that the plays, of Richard Ilf- 
«nd Henry VIM. were dtftinguifhed by the two 
'principal characters being drefled wijth propriety, 
though differently from all the reft. Falftaff was, 
till very lately, an unique in drefs as well as 
character. 

IDEM. 

Inexplicable du«b ftow.s and nolle. 

ThoTe dumb representations, as they are well 

explained, from authority, by Mr. Steevens, did 

¥*>!.. III. D not 
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not re (em We cither antieni nr modrrn pifiomi 
The uttteni mimo wete fo expert if ibe ft 
lenutinn r( thnught by aftiun, that, in pn:c* 
lime, they became greater fnouiiies with 
fcopV. uf Rome, than ihc ciifTiodiam themfc 
Some of them had the ail to rrprefem llie at! 
of an etilut |"tay, fifth a* ihc Hrrculet furem 
the delight and aflonifhmcnt of the fpecaaton 
great > darling uf the Roman* »«t FyUdet, n 
pntfr tiring characters by dancing with raxa 
that, it m faid, Auguflm reconciled the peop 
many ilifogrctaHte trnpolh by rrtallitut bim 
binifhmcnt, » penalty he had incurred by port 
to a fpe&itor, with 1m finger, who bad di(j>l< 
him. 


From aSing, Hamlet it infenfihly drawn » 
partial defcriptiot) uf dramatic fable. I \\ 
with fubmilTion to Dr. Johnfim and Mr. Siee\ 
that, ' the age and body of the lime' meant 
particular vices and follies or the age wc five 
to coirtcl theft is (he nufinefs of the dran 
poet. In Atiflopharics, and other aniietll dn 
lifts, the moial and political htllory ot' their t 
inigbl h»c been panly traced. In Shakfr* 
Ben Jonfon, Fletcher, and Ma fli tiger, well 
.1, we might find dime actions portray* 
the age in which thrf lived. 


0* tfuwa lii ili mi. 


DEM. 

,fr, i!,si i-l.j J»otClo«: 


', fpsti (is more i 
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Tarieton and Kempe, who were excellent 
comic adors in our author's days, and generally 
perfonated the Fool, or Clown, were men of 
ready wit and flowing humour. They flood in 
need of a curb to the wild Tallies of their exube- 
rant fancy, which Shakfpeare here prefents them. 

It muft be confefled, that the adors, termed 
low comedians, are too guilty of adding to their 
author's text. Sometimes, indeed it happens, that 
the wit, or happy imagination, of the a£fcor, will 
be of fervice to the fituation in which he is placed, 
and unexpededly give a relief or embel|ifhment to 
that which would otherwife be negle&ed, or per* 
haps difapproved. 

The contrary pradice is, however, much more 
common. Hippiiley not feldom in this point of- 
fended, Shuter oftener, King rarely, Jonfon and 
Wefton fcarcely ever ; but Will. Pinkethman, of 
merry memory, was in fuch full pofTeflion of the 
galleries, that he would hold difcourfe with them 
for feveral minutes. To fine him for this fault was 
in vain ; he could not forfake it, and the managers 
were too generous to curtail him of his income. 
At length, I was told, he and Wilks came to this 
whinifical agreement 3 Pinkey con fen ted, That, 
whenever he was guilty of correfponding with the 
gods, he fhould receive, on his back, three fmart 
ftrokes of Bob Wilks's cane. — -. This fine, how- 
ever, was, I believe, never exa&ed. — I (hall 
give the reader one fpecimen of his unfeafonable 
drollery. • •• 

In the play of the Recruiting Officer, Wilks 

was the Captain Plume, and Pinkethman one of 

the Recruits* The Captain, when he enllfled 

him, afked his name t inftead of anfwering as he 

ought, Piakey replied, * Why 1 don't you know 

nv 

Da 
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my name. Bob? I thought e«ryfaol-fcad>known 
that 1' WUk), in rage, wniipered to him the 
name of tae Recruit* Thomas Appktree. The 
oiher retorted aloud) * Thomas Applwtee! 
Thomas Devil 1 my same is Will. Pinketbroao :* 
and, immediately addrctiing an inhabitant of the 
upper regions, he (aid, ' Hark you, friend: don't 
you know my name V — ' Yes, Mailer Pinkey,' 
Aid a refpondeni, < we know it very well.' The 
p]*yhoule was now in an uproar ; the audience, 
at firft, enjoyed the petulant folly of Pinkethman 
and the ditlreis of Wilks ; but, in the proejrefs of 
the joke, it grew tireibme, and Pinkey met with 
his deferts, a very fevere reprimand in a fails ; and 
-this mark of difpUaftire he changed into applaufe, 
by crying on|, with a countenance as melancholy 
aili« could nvike it, in a loud nakl twang, OJf> ! 
Jftar lam wt'Hg ! 

To the honour of the prefent race of comic 
filters, it muft be faid, that they feldera indulge 
.themfehres tn adding their own to the author 1 ! 
fenfe- Men of abilities they generally are | and, 
as (uch, often fiiggell tallies of pleWantry and 
filiations of humour to the authors behind the 
curtain, and not fcidem contribute to itbe mirth 
.arid gaiety of the lone: by their ingenuity. 

I» giving Htftfu&ions to his own Cociety, there 
ja ifffafs delicacy rewired in the behaviour of the 
ia#pi", who, in the. person of, a Prince, takes, upon 
Jiim- to «nft»rt and reform their' ewors. Mr. 
Garrick delivered thefe theatrical precepts with 
.BWich focce and-proprieiy.; but he a)fd not aocom- 
$an,y themmU) the coodedbuiBng. quality expe&ed 
from tte high-bred- man of rank. He rather fuf- 
.aaiaed tbe.olftce of a flage manager, and confom- 
matc qwflcr id ihe. art, than that of 4he^aMr.ous 
friend 


r 
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frtend ami princely rtiamto*. Mr. Htridcrfon has,' 
in this fcehe, ldfe of the pedagogue and more of 
the gentleman. 

IDEM. 

tabrttio, thou art e'en a* juft a mto 
Ar ere mycotivef(k$ioa met withal, Sec 

The warm and pathetic addrefa of Hamlet to 
his friend is, I think* nttt tfnUke that of Oreftea 
to Pylades in the Ele&ra of Euripides: 

RtA«)*, rtytH •*&*<)* *&{**m tym 

TUfW Mpu{« JMi ^iX« ^OMf l/AM, X. T. K 

Thtt, O my Pyladct, I deem the firft 
Of men for thy fidelity and friendfhip, 
And my unfcvciM comrade ! 

WodhuU'i Tranflttioa^ 

IDE M. 
1 rouft be idle. 

* If I afm obfcrved to converfe with you fc- 
riotifly, my plot will be difconcerted ; I mutt 
therefore fe-affume madfteft.' 

' IV O 8 £' If C K A U &' 

Tfcey [the pHycri J (Uy upon yior patience. 

* Stibnurffivdy, or on fufferance, they attend 
your . cosnnba<nd$. 9 

HAMLET, 

B***r y«tf>a(aamed to (hfevr, and they will- tdt you what it 
rac-am. 

Mr. Steevens reproves the .author* for putting 
into the mouth of Hamlet unbecoming exprefTTons 

during 
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during his perfonated madnefs. But it has been 
noticed, by thofe who have vifiied the cells of lu- 
nar ics, that females, the moft remarkable Tor mo- 
defty, have, in their infinity, thrown out very 
indecent and unbecoming expreftioos. In her mad- 
nefs, the innocent Ophelia chants fcraps of fuch 
fongs as would not have entered into her mind 
when in her perfect (enfes. 

O P H B L I A, 

Yon ire !• good ii t tbini, taj lord. 

Shakfpeare knew little of the antient chorus. 
What he fo terms, of his own, is always in the 
fhape of a prologue. The learned B. Jonfoii has, 
in his Catiline, introduced the Ghoft of SyUa in 
a rhiming kind of exordium or prologue ; to 
which he has added four odes, to be fung between 
the a&s, as chorus, in various unequal meafurc. 

Milton, in his chorus to Sarafan Agoniftes, ii 
the genuine imitator of j^Efchylus and Sophocles. 
Mr. Mafon has, by his enchanting poetry, in his 
mufical odes to Elfrida and Caradacus, aim oft 
I'urprifcd the public into a taile for that part of the 
antient tragedy. 

Though it does not become me to determine 
which of the two champions, for and a gain ft the 
thorus, the learned Dr. Hurd and Mrs. Montague, 
is in the right ; yet I cannot help leaning to the 
opinion of Mr. Colman ; who, in his. notes to 
his happy tranflation of Horace's Art of Poetry, 

obferves, * That, if a chants be really ne- 

cefTary, our dramas, tike thofe of the antients, 
fhould be rendered wholly mufical. The dances 
alio will then claim their place, and the preten- 
tious of Veftris and Noverre mull be admitted as 
elafficaL 
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claflical. Such a fpedacle, if not more natural 
than the modern, would at leaft be confident ; 
but, to introduce a groupe of fpedatorial a£tors, 
Tome fpeaking in one part of the drama and Ting- 
ing in another, is as ftrange and incoherent a 
medley, and full as unclaflical, as the dialogue 
and airs in the Beggar's Opera.' 

HAMLET. 
Begin, murderer \ let ye th y damnable facet, end begin. 

This contains a cenfure upon the cuftom of 
certain adors, who were cad into the parts of 
cenfpirators, traitors, and murderers, who ufed 
to difguife themfelves in large black wigs ; and 
di/lort their features, in order to appear terrible ;- 
in (hort, to di (cover that which their art mould 
teach them to conceal. I have feen Hippifley affc 
the firft Murderer in Macbeth : his face was made 
pale with chalk, diftinguifhed with large whiikers, 
and a long black wig. This cuftom, of drefflng 
fo prepofteroufly the hateful implements of the 
tragic fcene, is now almoft woin out. 

IDEM. 

I could interpret between yon and your lover, if I could fee 
the poppets dallying. 

That is, f I could a& the part of mafter of 
the puppet-mow, and interpret both for you and 
your lover, if I faw the leaft prelude of amorous 
inclination. 9 

IDEM. 

For fome rnnft laugh, while fome mud weep \ 
' Thus runs the world away. 

In the uttering of this line and a half it 'wa* 
Garrick's conftant practice to pull out a white 

hand 
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handkerchief, and, walking about the flagc, 
to twirl it round with vehemence. This a&ion 
can incur nojufl cenfure, except from itsconfUnt 
repetition. He, of all the players I ever f»V 
gave the greateft variety to action and deport- 
ment ; nor could I help wondeung, that fo great 
an artift (hould, in this in ft • nee, tie hirrtfclf down 
to one particular mode, when his fituation would 
admit of fo many; The conforming to an uni- 
form method of a&ton makes the whole appear a 
kflbn got by rote rather than the effort of genuine 
feeling. 

IDEM. 

Would Hoi eh-t, fif* art •fn^fi tf f**tb*rt, get rat a fcflow 
flup i* t try #/ fUy$T4 f 

HORATIO. 

Half; 

HAMLET. 

■ ■ » A whok one. 

The forefl of feathers alludes to large plumes of 
feathers which the old a&ors wore on their heads 
in characters of heroifmr and dignity. This 
pra&tce was adopted at the Red oration^ and con- 
tinued in force till Mr. Garrick's aera of ma- 
nagement. His fuperier tafte got rid of the 
incumbrance. 

Cry of players is, as Mr. Steevens obferves, a 
company of comedians. The old a&ors divided their 
profits' into equal or unequal (hares, according to 
their Several degrees of merit. Sometimes, in- 
deed, a yery Indifferent performer, by his talents 
as a writer, gained an equal, if not afuperior, 
* portion of the furplus. It likewife not unffre- 
luently happened, that a man, who had no other 

defert 
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defert than furnifttng a forge part of the w a r d robe , 
(he fcenes, and other decorations, claimed a cock 
fiderable part of the treafnre. Tocca, in Ben 
jonfon's Poetafler, calls one of the lower aftors 
three Shorts. 

Thrs cuflom, of portioning out the income of 
the theatre into parts, fubfifted long amongft the 
French comedians, and is, I betic?e, praftifcd to 
this day. — — Downs, in his Stage-Hiftory, «• 
forrtr us, that the principal afiors of the king'* 
threatre, in JDfury-lane, Hart, Mohan, fire, ©a* 
an anmraf divifion of their profits, gained fome*- 
ttmes 1000I. each. 

IDEM. 
A very , wy, fxactcL 

Notwiihftanding the very pkufible reading of 
paddock, inftead of peacock, propofed by Mr. 
Theobald* I cannot help thinking, with Mr Pope, 
that Shakfpeare alluded to the well known fable 
of the . birds, who preferred that vain, gaudy,, 
foolifh', bird-, the peacock, to the eagle, in their 
choice of a king. The word' paddock, afterwards' 
introduced' by Hamlet in the fcene with his mo- 
ther, I think proves nothfog. To inforce his. 
ai<gtfmefet of her guilt, and to difplay the de- 
formity as well as abfurdity of her condud, he* 
there compares his uncle to the mod difagreeable 
and difpleafing' objed in nature.. 

GUIt.DE N ST E R N. 

* 

If my duty be too bold, my love is too unmtaoerly* 

This anfwer to Hamlet's qneftion, of « Why 
do you go about* to recover the "wind of me!* 
which is not, in my opinion, ludicrous, but ob- 

p 5 jurgative* 
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JHrgativc, (for he keeps no meafures with his oli 
fchool-fellows,) feems to include a fort of re- 
proach. ' If, in delivering the meOage of the 
King and Qgeen, I have (hewn too great boldnefs* 
my refpeft to you, in (landing oufof the way, 
that you might with more eafe receive the flute, 
will certainly be interpreted ill manners. 9 And 
here I am glad to find my opinion partly cob* 
firmed by Mr. Tyrrwhit. But the movement of 
Cuitdenftern appeared, to Hamlet, as infidious aa 
the conduft of thefe courtiers in the fecond a£t, 
when one of them, inftead of anfwering a queftion 
dire&ly, fays to the other, What fay you? which 
is as much as to fay, ' Shall I fpeak the truth, or 
tell a lie V 

KING. 

For we will fetters put tbout this fear* 

Fior is here perfonified, as in Homer, when it 
h made the concomitant of other terrible compa- 
nions of wan 

There is, in the MaicPs Tragedy, a paiTage* 
where the unhappy Afpafia gives dire&ions to An- 
ttphila to weave, in needlework, a dorm and 
fhipwreck ; in which the word fear is beautifully 
perfonified, and to be underftood much in the fame 
fenfe as in Hamlet : 

■■ ■ In this pltce work < quickfamj ; 
And, over it, t (btHow Trailing wtter, 
And nis (nip ploughing it. And then a fctrr : 
Do that fear to the life, wench. 

Maid's Tkaobdt, Aft *L 

I D E M, 

Ok I m j offence is rank I 

The 
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The King is juft -come from the representation 
of the play ; where he has been (buck with com- 
pundion from viewing the fame a£t reprefented 
on the fcene which he had himfelf committed. 
His coming on with the two courtiers, and the 
interruption of Polonius, are aukward incum- 
brances to his fit oat ion, and I think unneceffaryy 
as the fending Hamlet to England had been de- 
termined by the King in a preceding fcene, and 
Polonius had already told his mailer he would be 
attentive to what paffed between Hamlet and his 
mother. 

Notwithftanding this admirable folifoquy of trie- 
Ring delcribes the druggies of confcience without 
contrition, and a dread of future punifhment 
without remorfe or penitence, and which, in my 
opinion, requires a very judicious fpeaker, yet 
the part of the King appears fo odious, that the 
principal a£kors generally (hun it, as the repre- 
fentation of a low and infidious villain, who wants 
to fupport his a (Turned rank with dignity and 
maintain his ufurpation by courage; Yet there 
are fome fituations of Claudius worthy the- atten- 
tion of an ador. His behaviour during the afting 
of the play before him* and the evident figns of- 
guilt which he ought to (hew in his countenance,, 
require a fkilful exhibition of confcious terror. 
Whoever i* able to do juftice to the fentiments of : 
this folilbquy, and paint the horror of guilt re- 
taking from the dread of a future reckoning, will, 
he amply rewarded by his auditors. 

Some eminent adors, fueh as Keen, Quin*. 
and Hulet, have not difdained to reprefent this 
charades When Ryan, at LincolnVinn- fields 
theatre, appeared in Hamlet, to give flrength to 
the play, Qgin and Walker a&ed the inferior 

parf 
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parts of the King and Horatio, and retained them 
from 1 7 19 to 1734. 

HAMLET. 
And how bis audit ftaods, who knawsfave h«*vca? 

Hamlet was now confirmed, (by that proof on 
which. he mod relied, the f\gn$ of gufltf in the 
King's behaviour at the play,) that the vifion he 
liad feen was no devih — Of this he is well fatisfied ; 
For he fays he will 

Take the Ghofl*s word for t thoufand pound*. 

That the author fhouid now make - him forget 
what the Ghoft had related to him, of his confine- 
ment in purgatory, is a- little furprifing f Thc- 
whofe foliloquy is more reprehenfible, perhape,.tha», 
any part of Shakfpeare's works. The deferring 
the punifhment of the King, at his devotions, left 
his foul fhouid go to heaven, is not only (hocking* 
but highly improbable - 9 and is, he fides, a ppop con- 
trivance to dejay the cataftrophe to the laft a£i, 
The fir ft a&or, who rejected this foliloquy, wa* 
Mr. Gar rick. 

IDEM. 
HdW n6w> 1 rat I dead for a ducket, dead. 

This line has given occasion! to an abfurd charge 
of Voltaire againft this Wtgecty.— - * Hamlet^ fays/ 
this writer, * kilU- the- father of his rmfti'efs, ecr' 
ftpppofition that it watfarw whkth he deftroyedj* 
Had he read the play, pr under Abed -the test if he 
had read it,, he wourtd. have known, th*t Hamfet 
imagined the peribn he had killed wae the K?iilgtiiife~ 
felf* But this is not the only-etrof intb whacb this* 
great man has fallen refpe&inglthis play : The at 
* -f?d naadncfsiof' Harotet hte calls real ; Hbmlet 

y dcvitnt 
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y devientfou dam lafeconde afte. The King 9 Queen, 
and Hamlet* drink together on the ft age. The 
aflorsjing together, quarrel* and fight. It is fome- 
Avhat furpriftng, that a man, who had been feveral 
years in England, and had written letter? in our 
language, could be fo grofsly mtftaken. To fuppofe 
hint the inventor of thefe falfe criminations would 
be to degrade genius too much. Mrs. Montague 
has, by an incomparable defence of our author, de- 
feated the weak attempts, of this envious but bril- 
liant Frenchman, to btaft the laurels of our great 
poet. 

QUEEN*. 
As kill t king r 

I cannot, with Mr. Steeveits, fuppofe this inter- 
rogation of the Queen as a hint to the auditors that 
fhe had no concern in the murder* of her hufband. 
The words are abfofately equivocal, and 1 may be a 
proof of her guilt as well as her innocence. The 
Ghoft had charged her with being wcto to the luft of 
his brother and murderer; there he (lopped, and, 
with the moft pathetic tendemefs, cautions Hamlet 
not to think of punifliing his mother, but to leave 
her to heaven and her conference. But there is 
one paflage, in the play aded before the King and 
Queen, which brings the guilt of murder hom* to 
Hamlet's mother. The Player- Queen fays, a- 
nzoog* other profeffions- of inviolable conftancy— — — 

In feeond htffaat! let rife fcfe accord' I 

None wed the fecbn* but 'whokillM die firft I 

Thefe lines we may fuppofe to be put into the 
old fable, by Hamtet, on purpofe to probe themind 
of the Queen ; and his 1 immediate reffe'fllon oh her 
behaviour plainly proves that they flung her to the 
quick: * That's wormwood !' 

^ , HAMLET. 
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HAMLET. 

— - Takes off the rofc 


Prom the fair forebesJ otta inaocent love, 
And fcts a blifter there. 

I cannot think this paflage requires the long and 
learned note of Mr. Steevens, without which it may 
very eafily be explained. 

' This infamous ad/ fays Hamlet, ' deprives 
the countenance of that modeft hue or rofy blufh, 
which becomes the chafle and virtuous matron ; 
and it places or fixes there a brand of infamy/ 
The forehead, in this place, {lands, as from docs in 
Latin, for the countenance. Front* nulla fidts. 

IDEM. 


Senfe fore yon hive, 


EHe could yoa not here motion. 

Motion depends on the will of the perfon who 
moves. This is fufficient to juftify the old read- 
ing ; the loweft degree of animal fenle is motion, 
and therefore properly applied to one who isaccufed 
of having neither fight or judgment. 

IDEM. 

■ ' ■ Such a deed 


As from the body of contraction pluck* 
The very foul 1 

* A deed which is like feparating the foul from 
the body, anddiffolves that contrad which religion 
and law intended to render indifibluble.' 


Yea, this folidity and compound rnafy 
With trillful vifage, atagainft the doom, 
Is thought- lick at the *€t \ 


* A deed 






Heaven** face doth glow: ^ 


i 
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c A deed fo horrid, that it feeraed to forerun 
ie day of judgment, and earth itfelf to fympa- 
life and feel a fenfibtlity on the occafion.' Milton, 
ho was a great admirer of our poet, from thefe 
ne& might impoffibly be indebted to Shakfpeare for 
lat fuhlime paflage of the earth's fympathifing 
/itta Adam and Eve when they ate the forbidden 
ruit : 

Earth felt the wound ; and nature, from her feet, 
Sighing through all her works, gave fignt of woe 
That all was loft ! 

Paradise lost, Book tX> 

IDEM. 
Look upon this pi&urc and on this. 

It has been the conftant praQice of the ftage, 
ever fince the Reftoration, for Hamlet, in this fcene, 
to produce from his pocket two pictures in Kttle, 
of his father and uncle, not much bigger than two 
large coins or medallions* How the graceful atti- 
tude of a man could, be giver* in miniature I cannot 
conceive. — In the infancy of the ftage, we know 
that our theatres had no moving fcenes; nor were 
they acquainted with them till Betterton brought 
feme from Paris, 1662. — In our author's time they 
made ufe of tapeftry ; and the figures in tapeftry 
might be of fervice to the acVton of the player in 
the fcene between Hamlet and the Qyeen. ' But,' 
fays Downs, ' Sir William Davenant taught t)>e 
players the reprefentation of Hamlet as he had feen 
it before the civil wars.' But, if the fcantinefs of 
decorations compelled the old a&ors to have re- 
courfe to miniature-pidures, why fhould the piay- 
houfe continue the practice when it is no longer ne- 
ceffary : when the fcene might befhewn to more ad- 
vantage by two portraits, at length, in different pan- 
neb 
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nets of the Queen's clofet ? Dr. Armff rong in 
hw (ketches j long ago pointed out the fuppofed ab- 
iwdkty of thefe 1 band-£tcl!uTes. The other mode, 
of large portraits, wouhf add to the graceful action 
of the- player, in pointing at the figures irrtWe wam- 
fco*. He might reftime the chair immediately af- 
ter he had done with the fobjed, and go on with 
th6 expoftulatiort. However this is only a conjec- 
ture which I throw out for the consideration of 
the a&ors. 

IDEM. 

Save me and hover o*er me with yoar wingt, 
You heivcnij guards 1 

r 

At the appearance of the Ghoft, in this fcene, 
Hamlet immediately rifes from his feat affrighted \ 
at the fairte time he contriver to ktck'down his chair, 
which, by making* a- iudden* notfe, it w&s imagined 
would contribute to the perturbatioir and tenor of 
the incident. But this, in my opinion^ is a> poor 
Aage-trick, and (hculd be avoided ; if tends to 
make the ador folkitous about a trifle* when mora 
important matter demands his attention; ' 

GHOST. 

« 

Ob ! ftcp between her and her fighting fool. 

He*r6, as in the (ftft sSt 9 our .author makes the 
Vffiott overflow with tendernefs and fehfibility for 
Ms unhappy Queen. Shakfpeare every whfere 
ftews a genuine refpefitfor the fair fax throughout 
all bis wortcs. In thirty-five plays, which are all 
that cart honeflly be' attributed to him, there' are 1 
not above fix or feven vicious charajftersoPwO-- 
mett. I have, in the life of MaffingeK obfeYVect, 
that he likewife dwells with uncommbiiple>furd 
ori the perfc&ioira of the beautiful part oPth6 crea*- 

tion, 
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tion* and that hit number* flow with furprifing 
.> harmony whenever they art the fubje&. 

L'berrc HAMLET. 

fc e,fl{ ' : My father, in his tubit «« he liv'd ! 

1 

A warlike king, fuch as We are told old Hamlet 

was, would be drefled as often in armour as in any 

f \ ^ ot her habit. The Queen mtift hive often fetfn him 

in a military garb ; therefore there is no need of 

Mr. Steevejfls's new pointing of the Tine. 

IDEM. 

Atod; wbeft ydd ire definmr to be blelPdj 
Ml bkfiiog beg of yoti. 

^jjtf That is: 'When I perceive iri you the (rue 

ffrigf* %fls of Penitence, 1 [hall then, and not till then, 
^c$ defireyouf prayers for me.* 


intht« 

ly a eff 


3 


i>a|< 
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Unpeg the bifltet on the hc*fe f s top | 

Let the birds fly, tiki, like the ftmom •{** 

\tf& To try condufioes '° the btflcet orccoj 

^en $ And break your neck do wo. 

Mr. Warner's note, referring to the ftory of the 

jackanapes arid the partridges, in a letter of Sir John 

Suckling, is by no means fatisfadory. The aotho? , 

feems rather to allude to forrte well-known ftory, 

jfctf r or fable, of an ape, who, being near a bafltet, in 

jit* ■• fcwie tower, or high place, was curious to fee w hat 

vJ^ , was in it ; he contrived to open it ; and, on fee* 

ug# ing the birds which were in it fly away, to make 

art' experiment, whether he could not do the like* he 

rt r crept into the bafket ; and, by his weight, tumbled 

f tf it down, and broke his neck* 

-rt* But, let the (lory be as it will, the meaning of 

■■$- the paflage feems plainly to be this : f $e not, mo- 

'c& thcr * 
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ther, induced, by any means, to betray my fimula- 
tion of madnefs to my uncle ; if you do, be will not 
only put an end to my life, but he will, from his 
guilty fufpicions, treat you as an accomplice.' . 

IDEM. 


They mail fw«ep my wty, 


And mtr(h*l m« to knavery. 

4 Thefe men mud be the ufliers to fome vile 
knavery of my uncle, which will bring on my ruin/ 
What is farther faid, in this place, of Hamlet's 
juft fufpicions of his fchool fellows, is preparative to 
his conduct as related in the fifth aft. 

This fcene is one of the glories of the Englifh 
ftage ; it may chatlenge a competition with any 
thing of the kind produced by haughty Greece or in* 
fqjent Rome. 

France, in fifty years after the fir ft acYmg of 
this play, could not boaft of a compofition fo high- 
ly finiihed. In the fir ft interview between Hamlet 
and the Ghoft, the terrible graces are fuperior to 
the tender; in this, the latter bear away the palm, 
though it is not abfolutely deficient in the for- 
mer. The argument* in favour of the nuptial bond 
and againft adultery, is conducted with equal force 
and addrefs. The contraft, between old Hamlet 
and his brother Claudius, is inimitably touched. — 
But I thall not dwell upon excellences which. could 
not have efcaped any obferver. 

How Taylor, the original Hamlet, performed 
it, we can have no trace or idea, except from what 
Downs has given, in his Rofcius AngHcanus, which 
amounts to no more than that Betterton a&ed it 
wonderfully from the leffons of Sir William Da- 
venant, who had feen and remembered Tavlor. 

Hamlet 
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Hamlet was efteemed, it isfaid by the fame writer, 
the mafterpiece of Betterton. Downs is jaftified, 
in this information, by the concurrent teftimony 
of his contemporaries, and efpcciaUy Sir Richard 
Steele and Colley Cibber. I have feen a pamphlet, 
written, above forty years fince, by an intelligent 
man, who greatly extols the performance of Bet- 
terton in this laft fcene, commonly called the 
clofet-fcene. 

If Addifon and Cibber juftly blamed Wiiks, for 
his behaviour to the Ghoft in the firft ad, they 
could not poflibly cenfure his condud with his mo- 
ther in the third. His aftion was indeed a happy 
mixture of warm indignation, tempered with the 
snoft affecVing tendernefs. His whole deportment 
was princely and graceful : when he prefented the 
pictures, the reproaches his animation produced 
were guarded with filial reludance ; and, when 
be came to that pathetic expostulation, of 

Mother, for love of grtcc ! 

there was fomething in his manner inexpreffibly 
gentle and powerfully perfuafive. 

To Wilks Milward fucceeded. All the fur- 
viving fpedators of Mil ward's Prince of Denmark 
will be pleafed to have him recalled to their me- 
mory ; for, in his firft interview with the Ghoft, 
and in this clofet-fcene, he was not only an agree* 
able, but a (kirful, ador : his voice was full and 
muiical ; and, in this character, he feemed to 
forget that love of ranting, which was his Angular 
fault, or, as Shakfpeare would exprefs it, his dram 

of baft in afling. Hamlet was the laft part 

poor Milward was announced for in the bills ; on 
his fudden illnefs, The. Cibber undertook to 

read it. 

What- 
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Whatever deficiencies might be obferved in 
Wilks and Mil ward, they were amply fupplied by 
the genius of Garrick. Here he had an ample 
field to difplay that fine expreflion of countenance, 
energy of fpeeth, and warmth of paffion, for 
which he was fj juftly admired. To argumen- 
tative reproof hfc grave full vigour ; nor was he 
deficient in thofe filial regards which a fori (hould 
feel for a mother unhappily mifled. His addrefi 
to the Ghbft was reverentially awful, as well as 
tratifcendently moving. His eye, marked with 
grief and filial love, purfued the melancholy fhade 
to his exit. His recovery from that fituarion wai 
charafierifticalry ftriking, and his final exhortation 
to his mother ardent and pathetic. Except id the 
delicacy of addrefs to a lady, in which Wilks ami 
Barry excelled all mortals, Garrick was, id thfe 
fcene, a mod perfed Hamlet. 

Mr. Sheridan, in feveral fituations of Hamlet's 
character, was original, and different from aU 
of his own time, who had preceded him. The ap- 
plaufe, conferred on him by many brilliant audi- 
ences, will be an authentic teftimony of Ms merit; 

Hamlet was riot Barry's moft happy tffbrt in 
afting ; but, in this fcene, he tertatiiry 1 was very 
pfaifing and afFe&ing. 

Mr. Smith's endeavours to pleafe, if) Hatrilet, 
were crowned with fuccefs. He rrio<fe(t!y cotr- 
tettted himfeff with following the mftrufifions of 
his great matter, Mr. Garrick ; and was always 
beard with refpeft and attention-. 

1 have already mentioned Mr. Heriderfth with 
trttt juft praife which his great merit defcrves; He 
is accounted, by the critics, one of the moft cor- 
tt& and judicious fpeaters on the ftage. Hrs 

tHtrd- 
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third-aft fcene 9 in Hamlet, is not only judicious, 
but pathetic. 

The part of Hamlet's Mother is a character 
of dignity, not without a mixture of paflion. 
Though, of late, our principal acfcrefles have re- 
jected Queen Gertrude, yet the (kill of a good 
performer is recjuifne to (ill up many of her 
theatric fituations with propriety. Without a 
proper ftipport from the Queen, Hamlet's acVton, 
in the laft fcene of the third aft, would lofe half 
its force. Lady S4ing(by, an aftrefs of merit, 

'{■■ was tfcefirft Hamlet's Mother, I think, fince the 
{Uftoration, when Mrs. Betterton afted Ophelia. 

c: Mrs. Porter was the Queen-mother of WLlks, and 

rt 1 Mrs. HaMacn of Ryan. 
i The excellent, performance of this part by Mrs. 

; ;: Fritchard will he the longer remembered, face, 
as I have pbferved, the prefent eminent tragic ac- 

^i« trefles rejeft the part, as tf it were beneath them. 

0, The univerfal apptaufe (he commanded, in this 

fb gceat interview with her fon^ was thought by her 

,(r 4 ftffficient compensation for gom^ through various 

^c rr- altitudes of Iefs corifequence. 

$ Mrs. Pritchard's attention to aH the Iefs, and 

^;f feemingly unimportant, bufmefs of the Qyeen, was 
fo eza&, that Hamlet'? toother was efteemed one 

^r of her prime characters. Mrs. Porter, though a 

Ijc greater <*&**(* ;W .Jrwdfr'^^tf **■**! her in 
Gertrude* 


iffi 
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CHAP. XXXVIH. 

The King is with the body, &c. exputtned. — 
Fortinbras and Hamlet. — Market of Man's time. 
— Slight affronts refented. — Falkland ifland. — 
LuciaWs Speculantes. — Hugger-mugger. — Keen's 
majifty. - Cafe of Ophelia. — Mrs. Cibber. — Mrs. 
Betterton.— Mrs. Booth and Mrs. Clive. — Cba- 
r after of Laertes ; — clofeted by the King. — Tin 
Grave-diggers defended, and Voltaire cenfund. — 
Reflexions on YoricVs fkull.—Foote.—Ckd, the 
famous court-jool. — j^J. Elizabeth, Arcbbijaop 
Whit gift, and Dean Perne.—Cabe Underbill.— 
His character. — La ft part. — Jonfon 9 the afior ; 
originally a painter. — Yates. — jftmmy Robertfon % 
of York. —Hamlets behaviour to Rofencraus and 
Guildenjlern. — Paffive obedience. — Qftrick cha- 
racterized,— HamUt a liar. — Laertes bafe. — Fat 
and fcant of breath. — Hamlet defended agemf 
the attach of Mr. Steevens. — GarricVs alteram 
of Hamlet. — The Grave diggers rejio/ed. — Sbert 
character of the play. — Mr. Kemble. — Inferior 
parts in Hamlet. 

• 

Aa iv. 

Hamlet, Rofencraus, Guildenflern. 

HAMLET. 

The body is with the King, bat the King is not with the 
body. 


H 


AM LET, it mould be obfe'ved, feizes 
every opportunity to fpeak contemptuoufly of his 
uncle j and here he readily embraces it, with a 

witty 
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witty and farcaftic turn of expreflion. I cannot 
think Mr. Steevecs's explanation of this paflage 
happy. Hamlet turns quickly, from the body of 
Polonius, to a fevere and pointed reproach on the 
King: ' My uncle,* fays he, ' I grant you, has 
the My, the outfide (hour and pageantry, of a 
monarch ; but he wants the dignity and virtues 
which conftitute tiue royalty.* What he fays, a 
little after, by calling the King ' a thing of 
nothing, 9 confirms me in my opinion. 

HAMLET. 
A thing of nothing. 

* A thing of nothing,* or a matter of no value, 
is an ex predion fo common to all times, and, I be- 
lieve, to all languages, that Mr. Steevens might 
have fpared himfelf the trouble of quoting half a 
dozen authorities, from plays, to authenticate it. 

I D fe M. 

I fee a cherub that fees them. 

' I fee a fpirit that looks into the bottom of 
your purpofe in fending me to England.' 

Scene IV. 

HAMLET. 

Good fir, whole powers sre thefc r 

W a * 

This fcene, which contains much excellent mat* 
ter, after having been for a long time difufed, was 
reftored to the ilage by Mr. Thomas Sheridan. 

FORTINBRAS. 

Claims the conveyance of 8 proraisM march 
Orer his kingdom. 

That 
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That is : ' Tell the King, that we now claim 
the performance of his promjfe ; which is, lease 
to march, unmojeftcd, an army throMgh his 4o- 


tntfiuws*' 


HAMLET. 


Two thnnfand fools tad twenty tnonfaad duetts 
Will not debtte the queftion of this (traw. 

That is : € The contention, about this (mill 
fpot of ground, will not be fettled without a huge 
expence of blood and treafure.* 

v IDEM. 


. .. ' >Vhat is msa, 
If his chief good and market cf bis time 
Be bat to deep and feed ? 

' Market of his time 9 means the chief end *f 
bU being. 

Mr. Addifon, in his Cato» has improved the 
thought : 


— — — But what it life ? 
Tls not to ftalk abont, and draw frcib air, 
From time to time, and gaze upon the foa. 

IDEM. 

Such large difamrfe* 

Diftfurfe is, perhaps, from the Italian, iifcurfo* 

IDEM. 


* x Btfhdy to be^af, 


Isjiot to ftir withoRt grca^t argument; 
*Bnt greatly to find quarrel in a ftcsw, 
When hoaon/'s a,t $c ft*V. 

The flighted Affront, given with a fprijopd in- 
tention to infult and provoke, ]^ J^Q.ivgrtheid a 

fufBcient 


— J» 
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fufficient caufe of refentment. — A cafe in point is 
the behaviour of the Spaniards to the Englifii on 
Falkland-ifland. 


IDEM. 


Fight for t fpot 


Whereon the number* cumot try the caufe. 

Something like this we read in that admirable 
Dialogue of Lucian, between Mercury and Charon, 
called Speculantes. ' See,' fays Mercury to Charon, 
' thofe Argives and Lacedemonians fighting to- 
gether, and their half-dead general infcribing a 
trophy with his blood. 9 — ' What do they fight 

for V afks Charon. — * Why, for the little fpot 

of ground on which they ftand l v 

Scene V. 

H O* % A T I O. 
Herlnood will needs be pitied. 

c Her infanity demands companion and relief.' 

KING. 


We have done but greenly, 


In bpgger~nmggfr to inter him* 

Dr.' Johnfon deferves commendation for reftoring 
the old text of hugger-mugger, inftead of in pri- 
vate ; but furely Mr. Steevens need not have en- 
larged the margin of the Volume, by producing 
four or five authorities, from old authors, for a 
word thatisftill in ufeamon£ft the ctommon people. 

• > • * * 

GEN TLB MAN. 

* 

The rwifitn and prop* of every vitri. 

Vol* III. E The 
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The explanation of this line, by Dr. War- 
burton, who.conae&s it with the two preceding 
lines, feems preferable to any other. The word 
Ward is taken from the divifion of a city into 
Ward* or dijiri&i of government. 

KING. 


MMNM 


Do not for »v pcHwn 


There,'* fach dUriaiey dojjt hedfe « kiaf , • 

Tilt trealon dirts not ( ptep tt whit it woylvk 

To the a£kion of Keen was given the epithet 
fnajiftk. In perfen he was tall and athletic : Lu. 
Du Guefnier, in his pi&ure to Addifon's Ctto t 
bap fo represented him.— When he fpoke thefe 
lines, fo commanding were his look and whole de- 
portment, the audience accompanied them always 
with the loudeft applaufe. 

LAERT ^s. 

Nature i« fine io love ; and, wfeere *tit fo, 
It foods Tome precious iotttnee of itfelf 
Alter the thing is hives. 

Ophelia's cafe was *e#y diftrefsful. — Her love 
to Hamlet, had the, faa&jpp oil Polonius, with the 
approbation of the King and Qgoen. The lover, 
by rai(Uke* ( kjU» theiather. This, bar* to union 
with the, roan, &e loved, could not be. removed. 
&£adneis,wa& t^e natural coufeeuence.— Dr. Joho- 
fon's explanation qf the, pafl#g£ | i^oft ; qited is 
very elegant ; but, ilfl fjoftriae '* Wvcuka/^f, », 
that , lp ve, refinesr our. , na|utes f Sp_ Ifgft tq Rpjle- 
rigo, in Othello, ' If thou be'ft valiant, as they 
fay, bafe men, /being is k>*t* hnro then a nobility 
in their natujeA iflore than, U native .tfxahem.' 

z i A. 
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OPHELIA. 
There** *** fcf yofl. 

In prefenttng< me to the Queen, Mrs. Cibber 
pronounced the word rue whh a particular cm- 
phafis, and at the faqae tiipe looked at her with 
great expreffion. 

OPHELIA, 
Y«mr may wear yaw rue with t dtffmace. 

The meaning I take to be this : ' Your majefty 
had oaufc* indeed, to mourn for one hu(band's 
teath , but, fince you have married another, you 
may naU forrow and gladnefs together cm- 
WematKally.' 

Till the fweet charader of Ophelia was per* 
fonated by Mrs. Cibber, it was not well under* 
flood, at lead for Jhefc lp ft fixty years.— —-Mrs* 
Betterton, fays Colley Cibber, was much cele- 
brated for her a&ion in Shakfpeare's plays, and 
Sir William Davenant gave her fuch an idea of it 
as he could catch from the boy-Ophelias he had 
teen before the civil" wars.— Mrs. Booth's figure, 
voice, arid deportment, in this part, ntifed, in the 
raiad**>f the fpe&atore, an amiable ptdufe of an 
innocent, unhappy, maid : but (he went no 
farther. Of Mrs. Cltve'a Ophelia J fliall only 
fay, that I regret that the firft comic afikrefc in the 
world fhouUifo. far miftake her talents as to under- 
take it. 

I cannot agree., with an excellent obfirrver, that 
the diftraded Ophelia is a perfenage of infenfibi- 
lity. She rather refembles that to which (he 
compares Hamlet 1 * madnefs, ' fweet bells out of 
tune:* the found ftiftitl prcfervedin them, though 

E Z irregularly 
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irregularly played upon. It is rather, I think, 
fenfibility deranged, and deferted by reafon. She 
feems, at times, to recoiled her fcattered fenfes : 
and throws out, though diforderly, truths, folemn 
and afFeding, in the moil pathetic expreflion. 

OPHELIA. 

Lord 1 we know what we are, but we cannot tell what we 
Hull b€. 

No eloquence can paint the diftrefled and dif- 
tcaded look of Mrs. Cibber, while (he uttered 
this fentence. 

No aftrefs has hitherto revived the idea of 
Mrs. Cibber's Ophelia, except Mrs. Baddeley; 
whofe pleating fenfibility, melodious voice, and 
correfpondent a&ion, made us lefs regret the great 
a&refs in this part. 

Laertes. 

And for the purpofe Til anoint my fword. 

This unexpe&ed change of difpofition in Laertes 
mod have ftruck every reader of the play. A 
young man of high breeding, with a noble fenfe 
of honour, who, from the warmth of filial piety, 
was ready to take arms againft his fovereign, on * 
fudden becomes a confederate with a vile .plotter to 
deftroy a prince. Shakfpeare is generally fuch a 
complete mailer of nature, and fo faithful a de- 
lineator of charader, that we muft not haflily 
condemn him. I am afraid he has trufted more 
than he ought to the readers or fpe&ators fagafcity. 

Laertes had been clofeted by the ufurper, who 
had rdoubtlefs thrown as much odium as he couM 
upon his nephew ; he would not inform him that 
Hamlet had by chance or miftake put an end to 

his 
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his father's life, but rather that he had difpatched 
him by an afl) of violence or treachery. How far 
this foppofition may juftify our author I know- 
not ; but furely, if he had produced, on the flage, 
fuch a converfation between the King and Laertes 
as Ihavefuggefted, it would perhaps have alle- 
viated the guilt of the letter. t 

The fourth aft o^Hamlet has been cenfured, 
-by fome critics, as much inferior to the three pre- 
ceding ads. If we fhould grant that, yet it is 
certainly not without its merit. Laertes, whom 
Polonius and the King had given leave to travel to 
France irr the firft aft, returns in the fourth; and, 
finding his father dead, and no authentic relation 
to be . obtained in what manner he died, from a 
fpirit of refentment, he raifes a tumult in the pa- 
lace.— —The madnefs of Ophelia is a beautiful 
dramatic incident, and will alone make that part 
of the play very interefting.— -Laertes is at firft 
rafii and violent ; and foon after becomes an af- 
fectate in villainous, pra&ices, for which I have 
endeavoured) in fome fort, to account. The ad 
clofes with, an affc&ing relation of Ophelia's 
death, which contributes to the fixing Laertes kt 
his refolution to deftroy Hamlet by any means. 

Aa v. 

. ' The Grave- diggers. 

The making a grave upon the ftage, and the 
dialogue of the Grave-Jiggers, Voltaire cenfures 
as the i»6ft ahfurd violation of all dramatic rules. 
And indeed, were the fcene to be weighed in 
Artuiotle'i fcahs, or finally difcufled by the French 
writers^ who tare, always chewing the hufks of the 

Greek 
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Greek and Roman critics, much could not be did 
in behalf of our author. But Shakfjpeare was a 
man to whom Ariftotle would have fallen down 
.and worfhipped, as the author of the Effay on 
Falftaff has pleafantry fatd. 

Candid foreigners will he pleafed to refle&, 
that, when this man wrote, the Englifh ftage was 
in its infancy; that plays,' written according to 
time, place, and adfon, were then aJraoft on- 
known ; and writers, who had the ikill to combine 
the unities, had little elfe to recommend them to 
their audiences. 

The medium, through which human wit and 
moral truth are lo be conveyed, is forely not to he 
fo much confidered as thefe qualities themfidves. 
To fee a grave opened, and the Jcatps, of tbck 
who had been hoyied in the churchy-yard, thrown 
wantonly *bont, mud excite refteAioos ** abate 
our pride and Arengdnm our hajmnfty. This 
doftrine Hamlet hwafdti holds forth to ost * fti 
thefe bones coft no more than ttr play -at Joggats 
with them r Mine ache to think of them/ ■ 

The moral and pathetic r*ffie&ions,on the Jkuil 
. of Yorick, are, in my opinion, a compensation 
for all the oddities, or, if the critics please, the 
abfurdities, of this extraordinary fcene. Should 
it be poflible, fome twenty Jrears hence, for an ac- 
quaintance to difcover the ikull of an eminent wit, 
who had, like Yorick, ' fet the table in a roar; 9 
•—a Foote, perhaps ;— would not fome fuch fenti- 
ments, as thofe uttered by Hamlet on the king's 
jefter, find their way from the mind of the ob- 
server? How would he moraliie, and xampaae 
prefent defornwty with paft gaiety \ 

It is very pccfeable, that the. Yorick here de- 
fcribed was one of the conrt-'fools hired tp divert 

the 
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the tenure hours of Queen Elizabeth. And it fc 
moil likely that bur author celebrated the famorfc 
Clod! who died (brae time before the acceffion ttf 
K. James. 

Clod was a clown of uncommon wit and ready 
obferv&tion. Fuller records a jeft of his, which, 
it was faid, proved fatal to Dean Perne, who, ih 
the fjpace of twelve years, had changed his religion 
four tiroes. Queen Elizabeth, in company with 
Archbifliop Whitgtft, Dean Pferne, and her jerter, 
Ctod, was deftroua to go abroad on a wet day. 
Cldd ufed the following argument to prevent her 
mqefty from going out : * Heaven; 9 fays h«, 
'imdam, oHfiwades you, for it i* cold and wet-; 
aid earth dtfluadej yotr, for it to moift and dirty. 
Heaven dtfl&aades you, toe, by thfe heavenly wmft, 
Arcbbtfhop Wrmgift \ and etfrth diffbrides you,— - 

y»u?fooi, Clod* fach a lump of ctky as myfeHF. 
Ahd, if neither will prevait with y©**, hirt is ortt 
thm h Wiitbfr btaitm nw^artbi fat bangs htmtAi 
both, — Dr. Perne ; and he alfodifluades you/ . 

Augufthie Sly„ Tarieton', Keftipe, ir folht old 
»&or of the come taft, Wat the origin** <3¥HW- 
tffcgen Cabe UotieiriMlt, a t**tte#a¥i, whom 'Sit 
WitfamB Davenant pronounced to* be cktt of thfe 
trodft players for humdur he ever f*#, aStfd thh 
pant forty )iears ffattgftvely. OndcPhUl was a yoH^ 
amddwril cerapatiiifl, fl4itfriK«Mfed fch; gay houfs, 
between BadchflfrflnJ Veftus wit)i «6!iif^ drddtfr\ 
tf we may believe focfv hiftoriani a'^ToW BroWn. 
Tom, i think, make* Uridefhill one 6f the giB L 
drmfoeits of hh time ; men who feforted 10 rafernS 1 , 
m the middle of the ;d*yi. under pretence djf 
drinking Briftol milk (for fogood (heW-y was thfcft 
called) to whe* their ftftftetitfes, wWfe they in- 
dutgid. tftej^fely^s too .often, Invebrfojf^. Underhffl 
... a&ed 
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a&ed till he was pad eighty. He was fo excellent 
in the part of Trinculo, in the Temped, that he 
was called Prince Trinculo. He had an admirable 
vein of pleafantry, and told his lively dories, fays 
Brown, with a bewitching finite. The fame au- 
thor fays, he was fo affli&ed with the gout, that he 
prayed one minute and curfed the other. His Gam- 
bling gait in his old age, was no hindrance to his 
a&ing particular parts. He retired from the thea- 
tre in 1 703. Some years before he died, he foli- 
ated a bene6t, which was recommended to the pub- 
lic by the kind-hearted Steele. The part he chofe 
was the Grave-digger in Hamlet ; but Cabe was fo 
unlike his former felf, that he appeared the ghoft 
of what he had been, and was difmifled with com- 
paffion. Colley Cibber, who, in his admirable ac- 
count of the old a&ors, has fpoken at large of 
Underbill's merits, fays he died, about four or five 
years afterwards, a penfioner of Sir Richard Steele 
and the players who obtained a patent {com 
George I. 

That chade copier of nature, B. Jonfon, the 
comedian, for above- forty years, gave a true pic* 
ture of an arch clown in the Grave-digger. His 
jokes and repartees had a drong effed from his 
feeming infepfibility of their force. His large 
fpeaking< bliie eyes he fixed deadily on the perfon to 
•whom jhe fpoke, and was never known to have wan- 
dered from the dage to any part of the theatre. 
Jonfon was the Hentflurk or D. Teniers of the thea- 
tre i the honed Dutch painter who contents him- 
felf with giving a portrait of mere nature. I fhould 
have obferved, that Jonfon was originally a painter 
by profeflion. 

Next to this excellent man, Mr. Yates mud be 
placed. In manner they flrongly refembled each 

other. 
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other. They were dtfciplea of the fame fchool. — 
Nature was their guide, and to her alone they paid 
their devotion. 

Parfons and Quick are a&ors born to relax the 
mufctes and fet mankind a tittering. They are 
equally happy in the Grave-digger, but with more 
heightening than the two forrner. Edwin is charter 
in his outline than both, for he does not colour fo 
warmly. 

To rank a country ador with thefe gentlemen 
of the eftablifhetf London theatres may feem bold 
and unprecedented ; but I am not afraid to name, 
among men of comic genius, Mr. James Robert- 
fen, of York ; a man, like Yorick, of infinite wit 
end ofmtft excellent fancy. What gentleman, of the 
county of York, does not know Jemmy Robertfon ? 
What critic fo four as not to be pleafed wfth his 
fallies of humour, whether his own or faithfully 
given from his original author on the (lage ? His 
being a very pleafing a£kor, and a lively companion,. 
forms but a fmall part of his chara&er.— He is re- 
fpeded for merit of a more durable kind : for his 
honefty, worth, and friendly difpofition. 

Scene II. 
, . : . £iaml*t and Horatio* . 

i HAMLET. • * 
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' A* our ftat'tfts do. 

Mr. Stieeyeris rightly, offices,. tHa) jlatjjjis means 
fiatefinen. 'Here alfp \t /comprehends , all men of 
birth, rank, and fafhiop ; aU fine gen tlenien, who, 
from-aWeaatjon^ thought Van indignity totheifr 
quality to write a plain and legible hajad** ' .. , , 

E $ r D E M- 
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J DIM* 

Doili by their tafinuatloa grow* 

Hanalet is here accounting for tys bebaviopf to 
Rofencraya and GpiMeuftern, wWe fa*e> be fays, 
was owing to their own coodv&. U we fhouid not 
agree* with Dr. Warhurton, that xhefe men cor- 
{Hptly jufauated themfclvf*. tnjo jhe fervic* of 
Hamlet, yet we mud own that they were very 
ready arid officious iuflrurnents pf the King. And, 
aUhojygh it does not appear, from the w*&U, that 
they taew the contents of their ccmonitflon, •« tp 
Jleflroy the prince/ yet I believe the author pumih- 
e$ thtm* a» well as Pojoniua, for heing *vqr bufy, 
and thrufting ibemfelwea into any employment, 
without enquiring whether it was right or wtong, 
juft pr unjuft . No tinoc was tppre ipfaflaops, for gpojs 
Qattery t9 the jpriflce, than the reigps of Elizabeth 
and ot Jaw* I- 7 bis our author knew } and ifc* 
wa* ^t marl of tbt age wtf body pfthtfim* wW 
bis ipanly nature xtefpikd aw} wiihed to remove, 

IDEM. 


■ ■■ " ■■■ li f t not to be damnVf, 
To let this canker of oaf nature >comc 
To farther evil } 

That is, : ' Would it not be an unpardonable 
crime, to fufferthis villain, thetdeftroyerof the hu- 
man fpecies, to proceed in bi$ wickednefs, and go 
on, unpunilhed, from crirpe tp prime ?' 
: , The advocated, for" paffive and unlimited obe- 
dience will on rro accQ.urit perrftit refinance to au- 
thority.— What)' you Will fey, * on no iefcoun* 
whatever ?'—« O y*s 1 jn the cafe of lawful fuo 
ceffion, where that is interrupted by violence or 
treachery, as in tbe cafe of .Hamlet : there, indeed, 

: : ' the 


Ac nfurper may be deftroyed, by foperibr poweh 
or wily ftnrtagem?— — Sb then* it feetns, from thU- 
mode of arguing, that the rrttcrcft of> one man tod 
hU family is of mote importance to fociety than 
that of millions I 

IDEE 

The manfitd and *inrowedif}iiiioof* 

1 think nothing can be mofe ckaf than that 
Shakfpeare nleans, by this exp rdfion, flurt fiichfrl- 
lows as Oftrick, *oy acquiring a little fafhionable 
jargon, with a confident* flock of ifripndence, 
contrive to pafv upon men of the mod approved 
jotetient, for complete courtier*. — To tmpofe their 
(huh upon fond, or foolijhy people*. eouU be no mat- 
ter of furprife. It is very prc/baibife, that, inftend 
tffind, the author wrote fwrtiL 

IDE It. 

Give me yemr pardon, fir. 

No part of this fpeech of Hamlet fliould be 
fyoken but that which Mr. Steeyens has reflofed*. 
beginning with , 

Sir; in da» t uidie5Ke,'--»— > > 

ind fo to thfe end. Tb the reft Harnlet gives' the lie! 
ihoft (hamefully. 

LAERTES. 

I am fatisfied in nature. 

• . <■ 

Laertes determined to* a£l treacheroufly,. ^and- 
therefore feems puzzled to return a proper anfwer 
to Hamlet's fair addrefs and noble apology. To 
that* I think* we mud place his referring the mat- 
ter i» dtfptote to able jvdgea of affronts. His* offen-r. 

fcg to receive his antagorrift*r proffered' tote sfc !<*** 

and; 
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and protefting not to wrong k, is as infamous as 
Hamlet's attributing hit violent behaviour «t Ophe- 
lia's grave to his madn^fs. . 

Q_U UK. 
He it fit and fciat of breath. 

In a note to this paflage, Mr. Steevens fays, that 
Jjhn Lowin, who was the original Falftaff, was 
no lefs celebrated for his Henry VI II. and Hamlet. 
Mr. Steevens had forgotten, in a note of his on 
Henry IV, that Lowin had ever a&ed Falftaff: for 
the letters Old, placed to a fpeech of that charader, 
h?, rather than fuppofe it to (land for OUcaJlle, 
which, I believe, was originally intended, would 
infinuate, they might be the firft letters of the 
-ador's name who played Falftaff: this it is to fup- 
port an hypothefis at all events, — 1 believe that Bet- 
terton, who was an unlimited ftage-genius, was the 
only a&or that ever represented the three parts of 
Hamlet, Falftaff, and Harry VIII. How Lowin 
could be faid to have a&ed Hamlet is fomewhat 
Airprifing, as he was celebrated chiefly for parts of 
humour.* Taylor is generally allowed to be the 
original Hamlet ; and, at the time thefe words, of 
* fat and fcant of breath,' were put in the Queen's 
mouth, he might have been plumper, in perfon, 
than the author wifhed he fhould be for the a&or 
pf y9ung Hamlet. 

Laertes. 


Mine god my father's death 


~ Come ao( on thee. 

Laerte* 

* * That Lowin fometimet a&ed tragic ch a ratten cannot be de- 
fied.— He played Domitian in die Roman A&or, and Aubrey is 
Rollo, when the n&ora were interrupted by the foldicrs^tt 
Holland-Hotfe. 
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Laertes had juftly purchafcd his own death by hia 
treacherous condud ; Hamlet could have brought 
no guilt on his head on that (core. Had he faid, 
indeed, — 

— My father*t tail 007 lifter's death 

Come not on thee, — 

he would have been more confident. Laertes is 
not a favourite with the audience or the adors. 

HORATIO. 
Now cricks a noble bent. 

Hamlet is not a charaQer for imitation ; there 
are many features of it that are difagreeable. Not- 
withftanding His apparent blemiihes, I do not think 
that he is fo deformed as Mr. Steevens has repre- 
fented him. Aaron Hill had, above forty years 
ago, in a paper called the Prompter, obferved, that, 
befides Hamlet's aflumed infanity, there was in him 
a melancholy, which bordered on madnefs, arifing 
from his peculiar fituation. But furely Hamlet did 
not come, as Mr. Steevens fays, to difturb the fu- 
neral of Ophelia ; for, till Laertes called the dead 
body his fitter, he knew not whofe grave was before 
him.. Nor did he manifeft the leaft fign of "wrath, 
till Laertes beftowed a more than tenfold curfe up- 
on him. His jumping into the grave, when unex- 
pectedly provoked, may be pardoned. Laertes 
feized him by the throat ; and even then, inftead 
of returning violence for violence, Hamlet begs him 
to defift. The madnefs of Ophelia is* no farther 
to be charged to his account than as the unhappy* 
confecftlence of a precipitant and miftaken adion. 

If is evident that Hamlet considered Rofencraus 
and Guitdenftern as the King's accomplices and in- 
ftruments 5 nbr indeed can we abfolve them of that 

guil* 
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guilt. They were the cafcinet-couiifeflofs ef a 
villtin and t murderer ; and* though they vere 
Arangers to all his guHt 9 it is not improbable that 
they were acquainted with the fecret of their cen- 
mifiion. They were witweffe* of the King's an- 
xiety at and after the play which was *£fced before 
him ; and, when he told them, bt Uk$d him not* 
they (aw no apparent rea r on for hk faying fo, ei- 
cept Hamlet's behaviour at the play, which, how- 
ever frolicfome it might be, was not furely wicked* 
Upon a mature infpedionof thetr conduct through 
the play, they muft be ftigroatifed with the brand of. 
willing fpiesupon a prince, their quondam fchool- 
fcllow, whofe undoubted title to the crown, they 
well knew, and of whofe wrongs they had not any 
feeling. In fhort, to fum up their character in a 
few words, they were ready to comply with any 
command, provided they acquired, by theur compli- 
ance, honour and advantage. 

Mr. Oarrick, about eight or nine years fince, of- 
fered the public an amendment of Shakfpeare's 
Hamlet. The refped* which the public owed to 
fo eminent a genius, difpofed them to receive his al- 
terations favourably. The 6rft ad, which, in my 
opinion, the author'sgemos carries ob with wonder- 
derful rapidity, he had ©bferved was immoderately 
tang * for this rtafon he divided it into two, the firft 
ending with Hamlet's determined refoiution to 
watch, with Horatio aAdMarceUust in expedition* 
©f feeing the ghofr of hia father. In eonfequence 
oi this arrangement, the old third a& was extended 
to the fourth* Little or no-cheoge, in language or 
fcenery, was; atUgfeptedtiU the fifth ad>. m which 
Laertes arrive* aod Ophelia is> diftra&td, as in the 
o,W p)ay. The plotting-fcenes, between the King 
and Laertes, to deftroy Hamlet, were entirely 

changed. 
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ch**jed, and the ctaraSer of Laertes rendered 
more <eJKanable. Hamlet-, having efcaped from 
Rofencraos' and GutUetfttero, returns with a firm 
nefolutionf to avenge the death of his father. The 
<rra*0*<ygger9 were abfohitery thrown out of the 
play. The audience were not informed of the fate 
of Ophelia; and the Queen, inftead of being poi- 
&ned on the ftage, was ted from her feat, and faid 
to be in a ftate of infanity, owing to her fenfe of 
gwitf. Mftien Hamlet^ attacks the King, he draws 
his fword and defends hirrtfelt, and is killed in the 
rencounter. Laertes and Hamlet die of their mu- 
tual wounds. 

Toftich material changes, in this favourite tra- 
gedy, the audience fubmitted during the life of the 
atoerer ; bat <they tfidnrit approve what they hardy 
endured. The fcenes and characters of Shakfpeare, 
wkh all their blemifties, writ not bear radical ox 
violent 1 alteration. The author had drawn Clau-- 
dius a coward, as well as a villain and ufurper ; and 
this ftrong- check uponguilt and ftigma upon wick- 
ednefs onght by no means to be removed. Garrick, 
if IfemeVnberrfght', ufed to fay, that, before hh« al- 
teration eVf Hamlet, the 'Kiing ufed to be-ftuck like a 
pig 6« the (tape: but by giving tfhe murderer cou- 
rage^ i rus' great a&dr did not fee tharhe ieflfened 
fhe'rtiertnrtefe off hra'chaTaCfcr, ivhich/jhe author 
takes careto inculcate throughout the play. The 
bra Ve villain,. life R'ich. Ill, we juftly hate, but 
weeanhot defpife him, Why th$ fate, of Ophelia 
Jhouid deleft uncertaitf, as wcjl as that of the 
Qufeen* I cannot conceive. Bur the fpe&ators of 
Hamlet would npt part with their old friends, the 
©Bra-diggers'. The people fotfn called' for'Ham- 

fe» asithad been aQedfrorp time immemorial 

•".-. m- ,- <• The 
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The dialogue of this tragedy approaches very 
near to the converfation of the prefent times* Ma* 
ny of the fcenes difplay wit as brilliant as that of 
Congreve, with the eafe and familiarity of Van- 
brugh. The argument is often profound, and the 
fatire juft and poignant. The Cid was not more A 
favourite with the French nation than Hamlet with 
ours. The great number of proverbial expreflions, 
taken from Hamlet, which are brought into the 
fenate, uttered at the bar, and retailed and applied 
in almoft every company, is a certain proof, that 
this play has not only been a&ed more frequently 
than others, but that the fentiments and maxims it 
contains have made a lading impreflion on its fpeda* 
tors. Dr Johnfon's general review, at the clpfe of 
his remarks on Hamlet, is accurate, elegant acid 
inftrucYive. 

It is obvious to me, that Shakfpeare, in th^ Ce- 
lebrated foliloquy on a future (late, pioufly intended 
a di flu a five from feif-murder. . 

Since my remarks on this tragedy went to the 
prefs, I have feen a new Hamlet, in the perfon of 
M^ Kemble, brother to Mrs. Siddons. I cpngrar 
tulate the pijblic on the profpe& of m^ch ratioasl 
entertainment^ from the joint efforts of two perfans 
of uncommon, genius in tshc art which they profefs. 

Though, in f drawing the outline of Hamlet,, it 
was fcarcely pofliblc Mr. Kemble mould differ from 
preceding a&ors, yet his particular emphafes, paufes, 
and other novelties in.a£tyig, hav^ furprifed the pub- 
lic and divided, the critics^, fomepf whom greatly 
cenfure, while others as warmjy exjpl, bif peculia- 
rities. ; '•",.; . , j-, . i ; v i 

The audience wijl ? j in .general, confider ,e*ery 
thing that is unufual with a jealous eye, apd perhaps 
with fome reafon ; at the fame time, men of can- 
dour 
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dour will refled, that the judicious aftor mud hive 
confidered every material line of his parr, every 
a&ion and attitude, with more attention than the 
fpeftator can, who balances in his mind one player 
with another, and determinft the merit of the per- 
former more from comparifon than mature delibe- 
ration. 

If Booth and Garrick deferved much praife for 
difcovering beauties which had long lain hid, in 
fome capital parts, — why ihould not we encourage 
the induftry of every young ftage- adventurer, who, 
by a deep fearch into character, finds out new me- 
thods of pleating, provided they are not inconfiftent 
with the' author's intention ? 

What the aQor is chiefly to guard againft, in 
this cafe, is too much refinement ; to beware left a 
paffion for novelty miflead him into overft rained 
niceties. 

Mr. Kemble's paufes are, I believe, very judi- 
cious, though to many they appeared long. The 
a&or muft take into the account the tone of the 
audience ; for the rule of a&ing, in conformity to 
the rule of fpeaking, muft not contradict the gene- 
ral fenfe. A player cannot, with fafety to hirofelf, 
affeck to appear wifer than hisjudges. 

As I do not propofe to go through an examen 
of Mr. Kemble 9 * Hamlet, I (hall add but little 
more on the fubjed. 

In the impaflioned fcene, between Hamlet and 
his Mother, in the third ad, Kemble's emphafis 
and adion, however different from thofe of all for- 
mer Hamlets we have feen, bore the genuine marks 
°f folid judgment and exquifite tafte. I never 
faw an audience more deeply affe&ed, or more ge- 
neroufly grateful to the a&or who had fo highly 

raifed their pjtfQons. ' 

r Mr, 
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Mr. Kemble h mil and well made ; his counte- 
nance e*preflive, hit voice ftrong and flexible, his 
adion and deportment animated and graceful. His 
falurations are faid by feme to be too much ftudied, 
and, in ihe feene of Zincing, too formal and cere- 
monious. I will not pretend' to determine, whether 
trials of (kill and the exercife with foils, between 
princes and men of high rank* and thofe of inferior 
condition, are attended with the fame forms; but 
fliall obferve, that, though we are taught our out- 
ward behaviour by the duncing-mafter, the falute 
and addrefs of the well-bredinanwiM always diftm- 
-guifti him from his teacher. 

As the managers of both theatres have feemed to 
try their ftretigth lately in the play of Hatnbrt, I 
ihftll take feme notice of a few tinder parts in the 
play. — Horatio is an excellent chara&er of friead- 
fliip, and (its very becomingly on my old acquaiziN 
ance, Mr. Thomas HuU, the friend of Sharifcflt 
and the approved fpeaker of Ma fen. Mr. Whit- 
field has lately focceeded Mr. Hull, at Coient- 
garden, in Horatio? and, in o&ion and ipeech is 
-decently becoming. At DruFy-bue, Mr. Fatten, 
a yosnga&or of merit, do&jnflketo' this- amiable 
part. He does not endeavour to make more of 
tiVs fixations in the (bene than he ougfot ; he ob- 
ferves 4 proper fubdrdimaMon, and keeps in laiind 
the advice of the poet, not to ctcrfltp tke *n9<Ufly tf 
mmuYe. Thekingiy behaviour of Clarke Teems more 
important than the majefty of Packer, who al- 
ways f peaks fenfe but not wirti fuffic'rent force. The 
"Grave-diggers, Parians and Quick, are admirably 
matched. Thongh I do not diflike Mr*. Hop- 
-kins in rhe Queen, yet I would rather fee Iter in 
Mrs. Heidelberg v her excellence is in comedy. 
Mrs. Inchbald's figure is pleafmg, and tie* judgment 
ftronger than her power of utterance, 

Dryden. 
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Dryden. 

CHAP. XXXIX. 

*lhe Reftoraiien opens the theatres. — King sand Duke 
of York* s companies. — Shakfpeare lifs valued -than 
Fletcher and Jonfon. — Heroic tragedy.— Dryden's 
defence of it. — MaximiiCs defiance of the gods.— 
Jurengzehe, Morat. — Kynaflon and Booth.- Celi* 
brated lines on the vicijjitudss of life % with an an* 
fwer. — Dry den for fakes riming tragedy. — His All 
for Love. — The true language of tragedy. — Troilus 
and Crej/ida\—%vhen revived.— Old authors cen- 
fired. — Charles IT. and bis courtiers. — Bucking" 
han%> RocL/ler, and DorfeU — Mermaid, the De^ 
vil, Aoetuck, &c.— Beef Jleak club.— John Beard. 
—Lotv xorrtpany.—Mr. WoJfley and Rochefler's 
Vahntlniau.—^roets compared. — Their characters 
of gentlemen. — Laxinefs or inability in dramatiffs. 
*—Sir George EtherMge*— Dormant. — Duke if 
Dorfot,— Jeremy Collier and Drydin.^- tieenthus 
language of tragedy. — "Drydtn's defence of himfelf. 
—Hifdevfb. . 

OOON after the Reiteration of Charles II. the 
doors ofthe dreattrtf, wtoch hacTfoeeri fhtit fortwentjr 
years, were thrown open. The feing^nd the duke of 
York formed two feparate companies of comedians, 
who were honoured with the title of his majefty's 
Servants. The court di reeled the general tafte, and 
took the lead in all public diversions, more efpeci- 
ally in the amiftfeitoents *>f the ftage. 

In looking over the fragment of Do wnes, I fee little 
refpe& paid to Shakfpeare, nwich to Beaumont and 

Fletcher, 
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Fletcher) and (Till more to Ben Jonfon, in propor- 
tion to the number of his plays. Hart and Mo- 
hun, the managers of the king's theatre, revived 
only three of Shakfpeare's plays ; and Davenant, 
at the duke's houfe, about five. But, indeed, a 
regard for the plays of the laft age, as they were 
then called, was fwallowed up in a paflion for new- 
fangled compofitions. Heroic tragedies in rime, 
fraught with bombaftic didion and extravagant fen- 
timent, and witty comedies, abounding with (mart 
repartee and loofe action, were the immediate fuc- 
ceflbrs of the old drama, which was founded on 
nature ; where the dialogue was formed from ge- 
nuine manners, the paffions arofe from charader and 
incident, and the cataftrophe was clofed with an 
inftru&ive moral. With much wit, and plaufiWe 
argument, Dryden has endeavoured to vindicate 
the unnatural flights of his Almanzor and Alma- 
bide, of Tyrannic Love, and others of his riming 
tragedies : but, whatever beauties of imagination* 
fentiment, with harmony of numbers, they may 
contain, no man wilt fit down to read them, at 
this day, without blending laughter and contempt 
with efteem and admiration. Long quotations) 
to prove what is fo generally known, would be 
impertinent. I (ball content myfelf to produce a 
. Angular inftance df ranting blafphemy, for fuch it 
was in the mouth of M&ximin, from the Jaftsfi 
of Tyrannic Love : 

What had the gods to do with me or mine t 

Did I molclt your heaven 1 ■ 

Why (houtd you, then, make Maximin your foe, ' 

Who paid you tribute which he need nef do ! 

Your altars I with fmoke of^ gum dfd crown, 

•For which you lean'd your hungry aoitrils flown ;. 

All daily gaping for my incenfe there, 

More than your Am could draw you in a year. 

Aad 
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And yon for this thefe plagues oo me have feat : 
But, by the gods,— by Maximin 1 meant,— 
Henceforth I and my world 
Hoftility with yon and yoort declare : 
Look to it, godt I for yon th'aggrcaTors are. 
Keep yon yoor rain -and fantVfte in your idea, 
And 1*11 keep back my flame and (aerince. 
Your trade of hear'n (hall foon be at a (land, 
And all your goods lie heavy on your hand. 

An audience, who could bear fuch rants as this, 
and relilh the following fcene with Placidius, who 
(tabs the Emperor, and is, in his turn, dabbed by 
him, muft have had a very particular tafte for 
bombaft in words and abfurdity in action. Such 
auditors muft have been very unqualified judges of 
Shakfpeare, Jonfon, and Fletcher. 

Dryden's laft and mod perfect tragedy in rime 
was Aurengzebe.. In this play, the paflions. are 
ftroagly depi£ked, the characters well difcriminated, 
and the dicVion more familiar and dramatic, than 
in any of his preceding pieces. Hart and Mohun 
greatly difttnguifhed themfeives in the characters 
of Aurengzebe and the old Emperor. Mrs. 
Marfljall was . admired in Nourmahul ; and Ky- 
nafton has been much extolled, by Cibber, for his 
nappy expreflion of the arrogant and favage fierce- 
nefs in Morat. * Booth, in fome part of this 
character/ fays- the fame critical hiftorian, c -was 
too tame, from an apprehcnfion of raifing the 
mirth of the audience improperly.' 

Though I pay great deference to Cibber'* judg- 
ment, yet I am not fufe whether Booth was not 
in the right. Ahd I cannot help approving the 
anfwer, which this ador gave to one who told 
him he was'furprifed that he negle&ed to. give a 
fpirited turn to the paflage in queftion : 

.1-- ') • ' NOV 
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NOtTRMAHUL. 
Twill not be fsfe to lee him lire urn hour. 

MORAT. 

4 Sir,' faid Booth, * U was not through negli- 
gence, but by defign* that I gave no fpirit to that 
ludicrous bounce of Morat. I know very well, 
that •• laugh of approbation may be obtained from 
the understanding few j but there is nothing more 
dangerous than exciting the laugh of fimpletons, 
who know not where to ftopi The majority is not 
the wife ft part of the audience; and, for that 
reafon, I will run no hazard.'* 

The court greatly encouraged the play of 
Aurengzebe. The author tells us, in hi* dedica- 
tion, that Charles II. altered 2 an incident in the 
plot, and pronounced it to be the heft' of allDiy- 
den's tragedies. It was revived at Drury-lane, 
about the year 1 726, with the public approbation: 
the old Emperor, Mills; Wrlks, Aurengzebe •, 
Booth, Morat ; Indiana, Mrs. CHdfield ; Nour- 
mahul, Mrs. Porter ; Melefinda, the firft wife of 
Theophilus CibbcK, a very pleafing a6refs, in 
perfbn agreeable, and in private life unblemished. 
She died in 1 733. 

In this tragedy, AurengzebeV complaint, of 
the viciflitudes and difappoimments of fife, is 
forcibly defcribed and beautifully varied. It is ftill 
repeated by all lovers tff poetry 1 l 

Yet, fooPd *ith hope, jpen ftv$«r,tn* ffeceit ; , . 
Truft on, in hope* totnorrqw will, repay,: 
TWorrow'j fcHer thin tbe/onnei dty; 

- • lite 

# 
, • Life of Booth, by Th, Cibbcr, 
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Ue* mote ; tod, when it fry* we fall be bleisM 
With fome.new joya, cud off what we poflefsM. 
Strange cotenag e ! None would live paft years ag tin, 
Yet all hope pfcafescfoan wfcat yet remain | 
Aod from tbedrcga of life .hope to receive 
What the firit (Rightly runnings cannot girt* 
I'm tir'd w^ ^waiting fojhiacbcmic gold, 
Which fbola ns young and beggars us when old ( 

In die judgment of Addifon,* theft tire the beft 
tines in the play. But the reply of Nourmahut, 
which contains a very hilt and pertinent anfwer to 
Aurengzebe, I never heard any body mention ex- 
cept Dr. Johnfon : 

KOURMAHH. 

Tit not for nothing- that we life pwfuc < 

It pays our hopes with fomethtng that ia new. 

Bach day's a miftrefs unenjoy'd before i 

Like traveller!, we are pleaa'd with feaing more. 

Did you but know what joys your way attend, 

You would not hurry » to jou* journey's end. 

But, notwithftanding Dryden had exerted all 
his (trength to excel in this fpecies of riming tra- 
gedy, and had defended (it .very ably in his excellent 
Effay on dratpalpc Poqtry» heat lift grew* tired Q f 
his bells, and wifhed to be a riming packhorfe no 
longer. This he confeffes in the prologue to this 
wry play : 

But he has now another tafte of, wit \ 

And, to confers a truth, though out of time, 

Grows weary of hj* Jqng«|*tfd Jwftieft,. rime. 

Having feen, in 41 probability*, thofe eownent 
aftors, Hart and Mohun, in the much-admired 
fcene of contention iiv the fourth ad of Julius 

Gtt&r, 

* Speftator. 
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Csefar, he breaks out* in the fame prologue, into 
a generous- confeflion of Shakfpeare's fuperiority : 

Bat, fpite of all hit pride, ft fecrct (hatne 
Invades hit breaft at Sbakfpcare's facred nime ! 
And, when be bean hit godlike Romans rage, 
He, io a jnft defpeir, woald qnit the ftage, 

Two years after Aurengzebe had been afled, 
Dryden brought to the ftage his All for Love; 
which is, I think, the firft play, after the Re- 
ftoration, in which was revived the true dramatic 
ftyle. 

The fcene between Antony and Ventidius, in 
the firft ad of this play, is written in fuch collo- 
quial language as might be fpoken by the humbled 
and the "mod exalted chara&ers : 

ANTONY. 
I would be private : leave me. 

VENTIDIUS. 


Sir, ! love you, 


And therefore will not le%ve you. 


ANTONY. 

« Aftiwn, A&him, oh I 


ventidius; 

It fits too near you. 

ANTONY, 

Here, here, it lies ! a lump of lead by day $ 
And, in my (hort, dittra&ed, nightly Humbert, 
The hag that rides me in my dreamt 1 

* 

VENTIDIUS, 
Out with it * give it vent. 


ANTONV. 
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ANTONY. 
— • • .i i Urge not my fame. 


I loft t bittk ! 

V E N T I D I U S. 

So hat Jtriiut done. 

ANTONY. 

Them ftvomlt me, tod fpeak*ft not half thou thinkUt : 
For Julius fought it out, and loft it fairly ; 
Bat Antony ■ 

V E N T I D I U S. 

■ Nay, ftop not* 


This is the true language of nature, and of 
fuch paflion as i3 congenial to the bread of every 
man. In this interview, of Antony and his Ge- 
neral, the poet feems to have exhaufted' his 
ftrength : the reft of the play, though not care,- 
lefsty written, is much inferior to this noble outfet. 

In a year or two after, Pryden gave a freJh 
proof of his veneration for Shakfpeare, bj» reviving 
his Troilus and Creflida with confiderable altera- 
tions and improvements. The noble fcene, be- 
tween Troilus and Hedor, in the third aft, is the 
invention of the reviver, and written in emulation 
of the quarrel between Brutus and Caflius in 
Julius Csefar. This play was revived by Rich, at 
Covent-garden, in 1734. Walker a&ed He&or 
with his ufual fpirit and animated a£tion ; Troilus 
fell to Ryan's (hare ; Quin was efteemed an ad- 
mirable Therfites; and Hippefley excited much 
mirth in Pandarus. Mrs. Buchanan, a very fine 
Vol. Ill* F woman 
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woman and a pleating a&refs, who died foon after 
in childbed, was the Creflida. Mr. Lacy, late 
manager of Drury-lane, a&ed Agamemnon ; and 
Tom Chapman pleafed himfelf with the obftre- 
perous and difcordant utterance of Diomed's pafiion 
lor Creflida. 

Dryden, at the fame time that he juftified the 
new fpecies of heroic plays in rime, boldly at- 
tacked the comedies of the former age. The 
poets, in the reigns of Elizabeth and James, were, 
it feems, very low in their hunfour, and dull and 
unrefined in their dialogue. They were not fe 
witty and fmart in their repartees as the dramatifts 
of their own times." Nay, he boafts that the ladies 
and gentlemen in his days fpe&e more wit in coo- 
verfation than the old dramatifts in 'their plays. 
This fuperrority, in elegance of ftyle, Dryden at- 
tributes to the influence of the court, ahd more 
particularly to the authority 6f Charles himfetf 
The king bad, indeed, by his efcile, gained m 
education which few tother princes could obtain. 
fiis ftrisfortones were, iti this fefyefk, of fervice 
to him. By them he was obliged to con Verfe with 
tfifferen# ranks of men ; and this contributed to 
ftore his mind with knowledge, and foften his 
manners. He was univerfally fak) to be the beft- 
fcred mati in his dominions. With fcarceiy any 
V irtues, Ire had taarty amiable qualities ; his affa- 
bility and eondefteftfron were the charms, which, 
tike a veil, covered i he worft part of his charader. 
But Charles contributed, more than any tif his 
Murders, to plunge the natron into vice and pro- 
fligacy. During his whole reign, of twenty-four 
yeats, the kingdom was in a ftate of dlffipation 
ahd tbriety ; from which neither the friagtie in 

^ 16651 
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1665, nor the dreadful fire of London the year 
after, nor twodifaftrous Dutch y/ars, with an un- 
fortunate confpfracy agpinft the public tranquillity, 
catted the popilh plot, could roufe them. The 
two choice favourites of Charles were the witty 
but infamoos Duke of Buckingham, and the lively 
but abandoned Roftiefler. ' It is true, he courted 
the friendship of all the wits of his time, and par- 
ticularly the amiable Lord Dorfet ; but he, ob- 
ferving the king to have no real integrity or worth, 
honeftly rejected the friendship of a man, whom, 
in his heart, he defpifed. 

it is pleafattt to hear Dryden and others very 
gravely affure us, that it was utterly impoffibte 
that the charaders of our old poets could talk like 
gentlemen, becaufe the authors themfelves kept 
low company* The Mermaid, the Devil, and 
the Boar, it feefns, did not receive fuch pleafatit 
find witty fellows, in the reign of Queen IJefc or 
of James I. as thofe who frequented the Royal 
Oak, the Mitre, and the Roebuck, in the days of 
Charles II. Beaumont, who, I believe, was no 
ill judge of mirth and good company, in an epiftle 
to Ben Jonfon, talks with rapture of the rich 
banquet of wit and admirable converfation which 
they had enjoyed at the Mermaid. Nor can I 
thhfk fo meanly of Ben Jonfbn's club, at the 
Devil, as Dryden aflfe£h to do : that fociety could 
never be contemptible which had Ben at the head 
of it, with Sha&fpeare, Fletcher, and Beaumont, 
his aflbciates ; who were occasionally joined by 
Seldeh, Martin, Morley, afterwards Bifhop of 
Winchefter, Edmund Waller, and others of equal 
eminence. The beef-fteak club, with their jolly 
prefident, John Beard, is furely one of the moft 
refpadable afiemblies of jovial and agreeable x cora- 

F 2 pahiont 
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panions in this metropolis ; but I believe their 
good fenfe will hinder them from claiming, a mo- 
nopoly of cheerfurnefs ; they will not fay that 
•their predeceffors were dull blockheads, becaufe 
they are dead, and they themfelves are alive and 
jnerry : Vixtrt fertis anu Agamtmmna. 

I have faid, that the two de%reft companions of 
Charles were Villiers Duke of Buckingham and 
Wilmot Earl cf Rochefter : the latter confefled, 
to Dr. Burnet, that, for five years fucceflively, he 
had been in a (late of ebriety ; and the former, 
notwithftanding his high rank in life and uncommon 
vein of wit, became at laft fo odious for his vices, 
that his company was at length as much (hunned 
as it had been before fought alter and courted. 
In the preface to an edition of Valentin. ian, altered 
from Fletcher by Rochefter, Mr. Wolfley, the 
editor, reproaches the original writer for keeping 
. low company. — Could he poflibly nflbciate with 
men of worfe principles, more debauched, and 
more meanly dHIipated, than his friend, the ear\ ? 
Thefe blefled exemplars of courtly gallantry and 
. taftiionable wit, to whom no man in his proper 
fenfes could be a companion, were the bright me- 
teors of a giddy age ; and fuch as Dryden would 
oppofe to the inferior fociety which Jonfon and 
Shakfpeare were reduced, to the neceflity of meet- 
ing. It is true, thefe antiquated men wanted that 
which the others enjoyed in a high degree, a relifti 
for blafphemy and profanenefs,* with a fovereign 
contempt for all order and decency. Of all their 
vices, ebriety feerns to have been the moil ipnocenr. 

" * The 

» 

* If the reader ha* an inclination to be acquainted w'th the 
* %it and frolics of thia fort of gentlemen, let him ttirn to honctl 
y-stony Wood'a Diary of his Life, and read the hiftory of a 
racer y bout at the Cock in Eow-lrrect : p. 187. 
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' The beft method, of trying the intrinfic merit 
of contending 'genius, is to compare the different 
compositions of each. Let me aflt, Whether the 
gentlemen, iri the comedies of our old bards, 
kha'kfpeare, Jonfon, and Fletcher, are not as re- 
plete with wit, and as free from low vulgarity* a* 
thofe of Dry den, Wycherly, and Otway ? Can 
they honeftly place their Wildbloods, Rodophils^ 
Woodalls, Homers, Courttne?, and Beaugards, in 
competition with the Mercutio and Benedic of 
fchakfpeare, the Valentine and Lovelefs of Fletcher, 
or the Truewits and Clerimonts of B. Jonfon ? 
Dryden*s contempt of Mercutio is a fevere cen- 
fure on his want of attention to that admirable 
character. 

The only dramatic writer, in a ! l Charles's 

reign, who wrote with fome decency of nunners 

and modefty of language, was Sir George Ethe-> 

ridge. His Man of Mode is the original of that 

fpecies of dramatic writing called- genteel comedy. 

The fecond Duke of Dorter affured a gentleman, 

as/gteady e deemed for his learning and abilities as 

his bumanity and integrity,* that Dorimant was 

formed from two originals: his father, the witty 

Karl of Dorfet, and Wilmot Earl of Rochefter. 

This character is properly the firft fine gentleman 

of the Englifli ftage ; a more gay and fpirited man 

of pleafure has not been drawn fince, unlefs we 

except the Sir Harry Wildiir of Farquhar. '» 

* Hut the poets of Charles's days, either from 

idHenefs or want of- ability, deprived the" flage of 

that Dobie*ornamcnt of the comic mufe, ihe poetic 

fiyle, which was the growth of our country, and 

equally unknown to the Greeks and Romans as to 

our 

* Mr t Thomat Sheridan. 
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our neighbours, the French. It is true, as Mr. 
Seward very judicioufly obforves, ( tbat r although 
the Greeks did not wholly deprive comedy of 
metre, they left it not the Shadow of poetic diftion 
or featiment. But the Britons not only retained 
metre in their comedy, but alfo the Strength and 
nerves of poetry ; which/ fays the fame writer, 
4 was a good deal owing to our blank verfe; 
which, at the fame time that it is capable of the 
higheft fubtimity, the mod exteniive and nobieft 
harmony of tragic and epic, yet, when ufed fa- 
miliarly, is fo near the form* pedeftris, fo eafy and 
natural, ss to be well adapted to the drolleft comic 
dialogue." 

Our dramatic poets, though unwilling to reform 
themfelves, at laft found, in Collier, a Severe, 
but juft, corrector of their indecencies and Maf* 
phemy. The phyfic he administered was fo 
powerful, that a fudden and almoft effectual re- 
formation took place. Dryden hunfelf, who Seldom 
gave up an argument to hi&adverfary, Shrank from 
the charge and pleaded guilty. The city of Lou* 
don was under particular obligations to this fattrical 
critic; for a citizen, and efpecially am alderman, . 
was Aire to be the poet's game ; he was at once 
dubbed a wittol and a cuckold. I believe, fine* 
Collier's book was published, our magistrates of 
London have pretty much efcaped the ridicule 

of theatrical horns But Dryden, though ho 

owned his guilt in very plain terms, would not 
quit the field without the throwing a few (tones at 
his monitor. He fays, I think, with juftice^ that 
Collier was too much given to horfeplay in his 
raillery ; for his wir was blunt, though fevere * 
and his Style, though forcible was coarfe. ' I will 

not/ 

\ * Seward's preface to Beaumont and Fletcher, 
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not,' fay* Dryden, * fay, that the xeel of God?s 
houfe hath eaten hi*a up, but I am fure k has de- 
voured Jbroe part of his good manners.' In farther 
defence of hirpfelf and his poetic brothers, he 
confidently aflerts, f there ia more bawdy .in one 
play of Beaumont and Fletcher, the Cuftprn of 
the Country, than in all ours together.* That 
play hat indeed much bad language in it, and fbme 
indecent characters ; but no candid reader will f*)V 
that it; is without fcenea which are quite irreprc- 
henftble* and (brae peribn* which 00 audience can 
d$ik$.— But Dryden (hould have called to mind 
bis own iaqaberham, or Kind Keeper. This 
comedy, from the beginning to the end, is ote 
foene of foydaefs and debauchery, without one 
fotef dialogue and ooe fuffaraWe oharafter. Father 
Wdo, where, in the dramm perfona*, h< ter»s 
•a honeft, good-natured, freehearted, old geatfc- 
roan of the town, is the moft abandoned debauchee, 
that ever fpent his time i» a brothel. This wretch, 
who i?, through age, incapable of all faifual en- 
Wwwk bimfetf, . becowes the fervU* and willing 

*g*nt to fupply the fuel of vice to $ oxhef«> 

We cannot wonder, at the time fueh plays as 
Ififlfiherham w^re repr.efented, women of charadcr 
were deprived of theatrical entertajnrneatf la 
Aofe Aay$, it was a conftaqf prafttce for. the ladies 
*o fend their friend?, of the male fei, as fpies, pr 
fcouts, to obferve the firft night of Fepcefentation. 
The playhoufe was then fo offenfive** thai the 
$Hii&ns kept alopf from it, till the poets iftf theic 
own fa&toa brought whig politics to cocnbat with 
tory principles, 

I could have wi(hed, that indecency , had not 
flepped from the feck to the bufcm c Dryden and 
Lee threw much obfeenky, a& well as pro&nenefe, 
into their molt admired heroic plays. Should we 

allow 
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allow, that Lee's Sophonifba has many tender and 
paflionate thoughts, it mart be owned that it 
abounds in pafftges fit only for a houfe ot entertain- 
ment. — The old Emperor, and Nourmahul, his 
wife, in Aurengzebe, reproach one another in 
terms unfui table to common decency as well as 
dignity of character. 

But here let me (lop ; to make out a procefs 
againft Dryden would be as cruel as ungrateful. 
The Englifh verification is more indebted to him 
than to half the poets from Chaucer's time to the 
prefent. Much has been faid of this great author's 
perfonal condu£k, of his religion, and morals. — 
Let me here quote a pafiage in his vindication, 
written by himfelf in a letter to John Dennis : 
For my principles of religion, I will not juftify them 
to you : I know yours are far different. For the 
fame reafon, I Jhall fay nothing of my principles of 
fate : I believe yeu 9 in yours, follow the di&ates of 
your reafon, as 1, in mint, do thofe of my eonfcience; 
if I thought myfelf in an error, I would rttraft it. 
For my morals, between man and man, I am not to 
be my own judge. I appeal to the world, if I have 
deceived or defrauded any man ; and, for my private 
converfation, they, who fee me every day, can be the 
befl witneffes whether or no it be blamelefs and inef- 
fenftve. " ■ »This letter was written about the year 
1 694, fome time before he undertook his Tranfla- 
tion of Virgil. Dryden died of a mortification 
which began in his foot ; and, fome hours before 
his J death,* he charged his Ton, Charles, not to 
permit a furgeon to make any operation on pre- 
tence of working a cure. 

Dr. Johnfon's Life of Dryden is a mod valuable 
acqnifition to learning ; the criticifm is profound 
cmd the biography exa&. 

. . Otway. 
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Otway. 

CHAP. XL. 

Dry dm fond of high-founding diflion. — Inftances of 
it from Don Seba/lian. — Otway; — the fir jl writer 
of genuine tragedy. — Wrote his firjl tragedies in 
rime. — Alcibiades. — Airs. Elizabeth Barry.— — 
Dsn CarUs.—Dryden. — Boheme and Mrs. Sey* 
mour.— Otway s defe&s.—His Cait/s Mar i us. — 
His prai/e of Sbakjpeare. — Underbill nnd Nokes. 
Epilogue to Caius Marius. — The Orphan.— Plot. 
- — Language. — Venice prefer veL-^- Shokfpeare.—* 
Acafio.— Charles II.— Duke of Ormond.~Duke 
of Buckingham — Anecdote of Carey Dillon and 
the Duke of Ormond.— Otway 9 s diftefpeJf for the 
c 7 ergy ; — unjufl. — Eminent divines. — >L y Ejlrange. 
— Euripides. — Two laft lines of the Orphan.*— 
Oedipus*— Fir ft aclors of the Orphan. — Betterton. 

— Mountfort.- Williams. — Contention between 

Powel and IVilliams. — Smithes epitaph written by 
Booth.— {Some anecdotes of the life of Mrs. Barry. 
— Earl of Rochefler. — Tragedy of the Earl of 
Effex. — ^ueen Elizabeth. — Mrs. Porter. — Mrs. 
Barrfs excellence 'acknowledged by Betterton. — 
J^aflpart fhe played. — Her death arid epitaph.— 
Caufe of her death.— Chamont. — The elder Mills. 
— Qjfin* — Booth and Walker in Polydore.— 
lVilks*s Caflalh. — Barry* — Mr. Garrick. — Mrs. 
. Porter and Mrs. Cibber. 

NoTIWif HSTANDING t had obferved, to 
flie honour of Dryden, that he was the firft o£oiTr 
dramatic poets, r vh the reign of Charles^ II. ^who^ 
from hts irriittifibn of - Shaktyeare's maniW; ref 
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vived natural and colloquial dialogue in tragedy, 
yet it mud be faid, that he retained, to the laft, 
a predile&ion for the marvellous and high-founding 
ftyle. Though he had it in his power to be the 
lawful monarch of true poetical language, he could 
not abandon the fwell and turbulent diftion of the 
arbitrary tyrant. What can we fay in defence of 
many rbapfodical effuflons in one of his beft trage- 
dies, .Don Scbaftian,K. of Portugal ? Dorax, after 
defcribing, in very noble terms, the charaQer of 
Sebaftian, wifhes to have fought him and to have 
died with him : 


^— 1, too, would have- been flaw, 


Th«t, ctuhiag hold 9*90 hit flitting ghoft, 

1 might htve iobl>M him of' his op'oing heaven, 

And drtggM him down with me, fpice of predeftinattoa t 

And Sebaftian himfelf : 

Let Fortune empty 'her whole quiver os me I 
1 h4ve 4 foul, d*t* like i* tmnle fhietd, 
Cm uke in all,, *ud verge enough for .more ! 

To Thomas Otway was referved the honour of 
giving tragedy its true and genuine tone of lan- 
guage, diverted of unnatural flight and unneceffary 
pomp. This writer began, like the reft of our 
dramatic poets in that age, with tragedy in rime. 
In Tiis Alcibiades, the firft and weakeft of his tra- 
gedies, the public found enough to be pleated ; 
and, in, this play, the great aSrefs, Mrs. Barry, 
gave the firft indication of her rifing merit. In 
Us fecond dramatic piece, he formed his plot fpocti 
$U Real's Hifiory of Don Carlos, Prince of Spain, 
It was afted with very great applaufe,* and con- 
Iributod at once to r*ife the reputation and. rpen4 
l^« fortune of the; author. In his preface, Otway 

gives 
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gives a (hort anecdote of an envious poet, who de- 
clared, Tbaty egad, bt knew not a lint in Don Cqrht 
bt would be the author *f. In the ReJiear&U egam\ 
is a favourite and frequent ei predion of poet Bayes : 
Drydcn, who had no fmall diare of envy, was> in 
all probability, the perfon aimed at. Don Carlos 
continued long a favourite drama : it was revived 
above fifty years face, at the theatre in Lincoln's* 
ian fields ; when Booeme's a&ion in Philip, md 
Mrs. Seymour, by her excellence in the Queen, 
rendered their names celebrated, and contented 4o 
eftabTifti a company ftrtiggtiog with difficulties. 

But Otway wanted the variety and harmony of. 
Dryden's numbers ; nor had he his various learning, 
or reafbmng faculty, to embeUifli and divejrfify his 
tragedies in rime. He foon followed that poet's 
example, and retinqtrifhed his chiming fetters for 
blank verfe, which approaches tieajelt to the iam- 
bic of the amients. Otway, Jijce Pryden, warmed 
his genius with the fire of Shafcipeare; but, not 
content with borrowing from his original, be ttole 
whole fcenes from Romeo and Juliet, and incorpo- 
rated them in his Cains Marias: this, indeed; he 
acknowledges in his prologue. The encomium, 
which he beftows on the otd<b*rd, cteferves a {4ace 
tmongft thofe which are accumulated to his honour 
in the lad edition of Jphnfon ar)d $leevens« 

Cor Shakfpeare wrote, too, in ap ire at blef»'d$. 
The happiertpoet of his time, and beft, 
.A gracious prince's favour checr'dhia raufiv 
A conftanfr favour he ne'er fear'd to lofe. 
Therefore ktantoU with f a»ey nqconfinV^ 
And though** qhtt were uunprtaLss hit mind ; 
And, from the crop of bit luxurious pen, 
E'er fince, fucceex&sg poets humbly $ttao* 
Though much the mod unworthy of the throng, . 
Oar thit-dty'f poet fetrs he has done him wrong j 
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Like greedy beggar*, thtt fteaV (h raves away, 
You'll find'he has nflcd him of half t p lay. 
A mid ft hisbafer dro!i you'll fee it (Vine, 
Mod beautiful, amazing, tad divine! 

Not with (landing the merit of fuch a coalition 
as Shakfpeare and Otway, and the excellent a&ing 
of Betterton, Smith, and Mrs. Barry, in the tra- 
gic fcenes Qf the play, I believe it chiefly owed its 
fupport to Underhill in Sulpitius, and Nokes in 
the Nurfe, who, in this part, excited fuch repeated 
merriment, that he carried the name of Nurfe Nokes 
to his grave. Edmund Smith, in his Elegy on the 
Death of Philips, has given a diverting pi&ure of 
this inimitable droll, who (hone equally in bur- 
lefquing tragedy as in a&ing comic charaQers : 

So, when Nurfe Nok.es to a& young Amnion tries. 
With Jhsmbling legs, long chin, and foolifh eyes, 
With dangling hands he (Irokes th'imperial robe, 
And with' a cuckold's air commands the globe. 
The pomp and found the whole buffoon difplay'd, 
And Ammoo'tf Ton more mirth than Gomez made; 

The fuperior power of pleafing an audience, in 
Underhill and; Nokes, is acknowledged, by the au- 
thor,, in the epilogue, fpoken by Mrs. Barry. 

And now for you, wjjo here come wrappM in cloaks' 
Only for love of Underhill and Nurfe Nokes. 

Otway's quitting the military life is alfo pointed 
out in the fame Epilogue. 

» * • 

But which amongft you is there to be found - . 
Will take his third-day's pawn for fifty pound { . 
Or, now he is calbier'd, will fairly venture 
To give him ready money for'a debenture r 

* Therefore. 
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Therefore, when he received that fetal doom, 
Tkifplaj came fo th, in hope* his friends would Come 
To help a. poor di (banded foliier home. 

From thefc lines, wc may candidly and fairly 
conclude, that Otway's leaving the army was at- 
tended with no difgrace. 

But the reputation of Otway for pathetic pow- 
ers was, by the fuccefs of his Orphan, juftly exalted 
above all the dramatics of his own and fucceeding 
times. The characters, by being brought nearer to 
the condition of the audience, more deeply inte- 
reft their paiTions than the fate end fortune of per- 
fons who are eminently placed above them. 

A. young lady, deftitute of fortune, and who 
had loft her parents, left, when a child, to the care 
and proteSion of 'a noblefnan, the ffUnd of her 
dead father, is paflionately folic i ted by his two fons,' 
Caftalio and Polydore. The pretentions of the el- 
der, unknown to his brother, are founded on 
honourable love. The younger, confiding in the 
fincerity of his brother's declaration, that he would 
never marry Monimia, but drive to gain her for a 
miftrefs, is impelled to affront her with his brutal ' 
paflion, as (he rghtly terms it ; for his addrefs, 
however juftified in the rank days of Charles II. 
*ou\d fcarcely now be tolerated in a brothel. Dur- 
ing the progrefs of their courtfhip, Chamonr, the 
young lady's brother arrives ; and, on the informa- 
tion of an old wom^ whom, the author's poetical 
fancy transforms int<ra witch, he questions *his frf- 
ter on her prcfent fituation. The fcene is varied 
. w ith beautiful imagery and affe&ing paflion. — Poly- 
dore, the younger brother, by the help of a page, 
difcover'sCaftalio's treachery; and not knowing of 
Atir marriage, Mens, and overhears the appoint- 
ment 
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ment of the new-married pair. By a ft rat agon, 
he contrives to impofe htmfelf, in the dark, on 
Monimia, for his brother ; and enjoys her. The 
diftrefs, raifed ia confequence of this, end? ia the 
death of the lady and the two rival brother*. 

From a plot fo (imple, the author h«tf raifed pa- 
thetic fcenes, which, from their firft representation 
to the prefent day, have melted into tenderpefs the 
heait of every fpe£Utor. The language is eafy, 
flowing, and familiar; fufficiently forcible, with- 
out degenerating into vulgarifrn 5 it is occaiionally 
ftrengthened by pleafing defcription and warm ima- 
gery. Had it been raifed to greater force, by higher 
exertion of the poet, it would neither have fqited 
the plot nor the chara&ers. That his ftyle was 
more energetic, in his tragedy of Venice Preserved, 
mud be attributed to the difference of frble and the 
perfons employed in it. He that delineate* in his 
mind the deftrudion of a ftate, or kingdom, will 
immediately find a more animated ftyle rife to bis 
imagination than that which dtferibes tbe diftfeffes 
of a private family.-— In Shakfpeare, the very idea 
of a confpiracy fires his thoughts and elevates hU 
language.* 

Ill the character of AcaAo, Otway bias drawn g 
portrait of a worthy nobleman, who, retired from 
court, retains his veneration and loyalty for his roy- 
al matter.— That tbe author h*s given a good pic- 
ture of courts, and more parduilarly that of Cfrarjes 
II. I think an attentive refllr may fee in the de- 
fcription of it given by Acafto in the fecund ad- 
After which, the good old man tae*k* ©«tf ifltp a 
warm encomium of Charles II. 

■ ■■i Vw, mjr tfriwng boy*, 

you fiitil have ba fine fa when your matter wants yon 1 
N You 

f Henry IV, Macbeth, Julint Cwfiir* 
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You cannot &rre a nufcler. 1 have (erVd him. 
Inthiaold body yet the murk* remam 
Of msoy w«m»ij». /*w «aVJ «Jt> *■£* prtrimmfd 
His rifbt^ ev'n am tbefmee pf rmajt rtkUiml 
And, when a fou?-moDth*d usitor oooe profanM 
His ficred name, with my good fibre drawn, 
£**n at the head of all hia g«<ry rout, 
I ruflrti, and dove the rebel to the cb ior ! 

Of all the noblemen, who, in the reign of 
Charles H. diftirjguiihed theroielves for worth and 
attachment to their royal roafter, James Duke of 
Ormond ftaods the foremoft ; and 1 cannot avoid 
conjedwiflg, that this character is here (badowed, 
at Waft part of it, under Acafto. What ftrengtheips 
my opinion is the difcouffe of the two fervants, 
Paulino asd Erjiefto, in the firft fce<*. Paulino, 
after exprefling. hts wonder, that Acafto fhoold ftill 
P^fift in bMirjg the conn, where he was born and 
bred* «s informed* by £rrieftp, that he had reafoa 
f*fo difguft : 

* > 

v m. When for what he h*d borne, 

Long and ftjtfeful t*»l, he might htve claimed 
Elates in honour and employment high, 
A- Huffing, (hinine;, flattering, cringing coward, 
AcackeowofiQ of peaae, was vailed above him.* 

That Ormood . was dtfplaced from his govern- 
ment <f{ IrrianwU where; fee was beloved by all ranks 
*f feopltffcjbj the ungrateful Charles, to gratify 
tbc worfl mat» in the kingdom, Viltters Duke of 
^ttkinghain, is a fad, to which, I think, Otway 
*Umta, It is true, Onmond did not, like Acafto, 
retire jfromcoart, hat kept his place of fteward of 
^chqufch^ldr, which office, Charles* who fflfpeScd 

v virtues, 

* Id thefe ajtribtte* of « fr*fe min4« we fee Vie genuine charac- 
ter of Buckingham; who, it is believed, formed a treacherous de- 
&C&» by hit initnune&t, Blood, to iflaffiaatc thie worthy noble mac. 
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virtues, though he wanted the honcfty to imitate 
them, had not the courage to take from him. The 
king, who was extremely affable, and made it his 
con (I ant bufinefs to pleafe every man with his con- 
verfation when he went to the levee, faw Ormond 
always ready to pay his court; hut, by Bucking- 
ham's influence, he could neither fpeak to nor look at 
him. This behaviour was copied by all who fre- 
quented the court with a view to gain employment 
or to fecure the miniftcr's favour. But thofe who 
had nothing to a(k, and went there only to make 
their bows, fbrmed a circle about Ormond, and 
liftened with great attention to hU difcourfe. It 
happened one day, that the king, ftruck with the 
refpeft paid to his old loyal fervant, was willing to 
break through his forced filence/and fpeak to him ; 
but the favourite'* prefence embar raffed hirn fo 
much, that' Buckingham*, in a whlfpefr, faid to the 
•king, * I wiih ydur majefty would refotve me one 
qucftion : Is the Duke of Ormond Gut of favour 
with your majefty, or is your majefty out of favour 
with the Dyke of Ormond ? for, of the two, you 
feem to be in mod cenfufion.'* This good man's 
opinion of the court may be gathered from what he 
faid to Gary Dillon, afterwards Lord Rofcommon. 
Dillon preffed the duke to ufehis intereft for a fuit 
he had to the king ; affuring fttm^ -artrre faro* time, 
that he hadnofriend atcgUFkbut God and hts-lord- 
(hip: « Alas! poor Cary,' faid ihe (duke, 'thou 
couldrt not have two friends that have lefs intereft 
at court, or lefs refpeft (hewn them- there? 
- I fhaN conclude what i have to by? on this mat- 
ter, with an account of Charles's fubfequent beha- 
viour to Otraond ;• which is! fo ; remarkable, thatf, 
t • < though 

'• * Ciftc's life of bftnftkf, Vol. It 
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though it confers fome little honour on the king, it 
throws a luftre on the duke's charader which no- 
thing can tarnifh. 

AfteT the king, had for feveral years, treated the 
Duke of Ormond with ecldnefs and negled, on a 
fudefen he invited him to fupper; he treated him 
with Aich familiarity and kindnefs as if nothing had 
happened, and appointed him once more to the 
government of Ireland. The next day, at the le- 
vee, Charles fa id to his courtiers: ' Yonder cornea 
Ormond, I have done all I can to difoblige that 
man, and to make him as difcontented as others: 
hut he will hot be dif obliged with me ; he will be loyal 
infpheofmy teeth.— -I muft e'en take him in again ;^ 
and he is the fitteft perfon to go to Ireland. 

If I am. deceived in my conjecture, refpe&ing 
the application of Acafto's charaSer to the Duke 
of OrmOnd, I (hall only have amufed my readers 
with fome anecdotes which are not to be found in 
the general biftory of this country. 

Aa 11. 

* V 

Chamont and the Chaplain. 

CHAMONT. 

Niy, but then trt ■ hypocrite. Is there not one 

Of all thy tribe that's hom.il in yonr fchools ? 

Ye all live lothefome, fervile, fneaking, lives j 

Not free enough to pra£tife generous truth, *" * 

Though you pretend 10 teach it to the world 

Men, immerfed in luxury and debauchery, as 
Otway and his brother-poets were in the reign 
of Charles, cculd npt be very impartial judges of 
a clergyman's facred funSion or charaQer. They 
had no opportunity to be acquainted with the wor- 
thy 
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thy men of that order; their time was diffipated 
mi pUces which were unknown even to fober lay- 
men. Otway was the fon of a clergyman, who 
left him, for inheritance, as he himfclf has told us,* 
nothing but his loyalty ; and this alone might 
furely have prevented his illiberal abufe on the or- 
der. But, if ever the clergy of this country de- 
ferved efteem and refpe£t, it was during the reign 
of this abandoned monarch. — Before the reftonuion 
of Charles, the church of England had endured a 
twenty years perfection ; and, from that fiery tri- 
al, came out more pure and bright. Such orna- 
ments of piety and learning can hardly be produced 
in any period of our hiftory, as at that time (hone 
put with fuperior luftre. — The names of Wilkins, 
Cud worth, Barrow, TiUotfon, Stillingfleet, Which- 
cot, Scot, Patrick, Burnet, and Sharp, to wtoffl 
many more might be added, will juftify what I 
have aflerted. 

That bouttftu, Sir Roger L'Ertrange* towards 
'the latter end of Charles's reign, by his inflamma- 
tory paper, called the Obfervator, endeavoured to 
miflead the clergy in general. But fuch men as I 
have mentioned were not to be (taken or biaflfedby 
a hacknied incendiary. The interefted and fanatic 
part of the clergy, and fuch all churches have, 
were, indeed, dupes to L'Eftrange and their own 
paflions ; but the greater part, to their honour, re- 
mained untainted* 

Aft 

* In bjs dedication. 
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AA IV. Scene I. 

4 

Acafto, Chamont, Monimia. 

ACASTO. 

Yon talk to OM ia parable*, ChtnMar. 

Yon mj have know* that I am no wordy man. 

Pine fpeeches arc the inftruments uf knava*, 

Or fools that nfe them when they want good fcaft» 

But honcfty 

Needs 00 difgnife or ornament. » ■ 

Be plain. 

Few of our dramatic poets, except Dryden and 
Cotigreve, feem to have had any acquaintance with 
the Greek tragedians: I fhould have otherwife fuf- 
(e&ed, that Otway had, in the above lines of 
Acafto> imitated the following fpeech of Poly n ices 
to his brother, Eteocles, in the Phoeniflje of Euri- 
jidtf : 

$* wtta*x«r hi t» Vfcx' t^uHMfU^rm* 

Ker«v r* 4irrar t faf/t uw aw hrr»* rwfw». 

The word* of troth are firnvtr; juftice needs not 
The circling train of wily argument 
Clear in its proofs. InjuAice, in ilfclf 
Un found, requires the medicinal trick 
Of glofing fephtftry. 

Potter** Euripides. 

r 

A«a V* Two laft lines. 


CHAMONT. 

*Tis (hua-that batv'n its empire doe s maintain : 
It may afflict,; but man awft npt complain* 


This 
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This is but a had moral deduced from the ca- 
taftrophe of the fable, and borders en fatalifm. 
Oed ; pus5 in l he conclusion of Phceniffae, utters 
the fame dodrine. 


•*-————- But why in vain 
Lament I thus and wail, fuice mortal man 
Mutt, bear the hard necctf ty of fate! ' 


Potter. 


The principal original a&ors, in the Orphan, 
were — Betterron, Caflalio; Williams, Polydore; 
'Smith, Chamont; .and Mrs. Barry, Monimia. 
'Cibber has told us, that, the , Caflalio of Betterton 
was fupertor to all (he performances he had ever 
Teeii of the character ; though he confeffed, at the 
fame time, that he was not fo eminent in represent- 
ing lovers/Frorri perfon and elocution, as parts which 
required lefs foftnefs. Mountfort, a younger man, 
who fucceeded him, being endowed by nature. with 
a handfome perfon, a mod melodious voice, and 
pleafing addrefs, was, at' leaft to the femafe 'part 
of the audience, which P think beft qualified to 
diftingutfh, rather nearer to the idea of an accom- 
plished and fuccefsful lover. Williams was an a&or 
of merit, but courted the bottle ,wj,th more vigour 
than the profefliori of acting. JPotydore was- for- 
merly fo great a-favourite with the audience, that, 
whe i Powel and he were cad into the two brothers, 
they contended, who fhould-afit tbjs appfpved liber- 
tine; antf he, Il wnb obtained the favour, paid for 
it, as I have been told, .with a fine for a facrifice 
at \he (hrine of Bacchus. Smith was an a&or of 

ch eminence as to etfeite the indolent Booth to 
write his epitaph. He was Ibn'g the aflbciate or 

Better- 


* 
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BeUerton in the management of the theatre. Mrs. 
Barry's Monimia feems to have raifed that reputa- 
tion -to the height which had been gradually in- 
creasing. As Cibber confiders this a&refs to hare 
been far fu peri or to all he had ever known in tra- 
gedy, it will not be an idle bufmefs to give fome 
account of the methods employed to form fo much 
excellence. 

It is (aid, that Mrs. Barry was the daughter of 
Edward Barry, Efq. a barrifter,* who was after- 
wards called Colonel Barry, from his having raifed 
a regiment, for the fervice of Charles I. in the ci- 
vil wars.— The misfortunes arifing from this en- 
gagement, involved himfelf a*nd family in fuch 
diftrefs* that his children were obliged to make their 
own fortunes. Lady Davenant, an acquaintance 
of Sir. William Davenant, from her frierdihip to 
Colonel Barry, gave his daughter a genteel educa- 
tion. She made her herconftant companion, and 
always vifited her acquaintance with her young 
{fiend. This early knowledge of polite life was of 
fertice to "Mrs. Barry, as it gave an eafe and grace 
to her perfon and behaviour. Above forty years 
fince,! faw, at Mrs. Bracegirdle's honfe, in Howard- 
ftreet,. a pi&ure of Mrs. Barry, by Kneller, in the 
fame apartments with the portraits of Bctterton, 
Mr. Congreve, and Mrs. Bracegirdle. Mrs. Barry, 
it appeared from the painting, had not been a great 
beauty, but her countenance commanded attention 
and was extremely'eipreflive. When her friend, 
JLady Davenant, recommended her to the flage, 
her pretenfions to notice were a good air and man- 
ner, and a very ftrong and pleafwg voice. Her 
ear was fo bad, and the players found it fo extremely 
difficult to teach her, that they pronounced her jj- 

capawe 

* Hillary of the ttage, printed for E* Cm J, I74 1 * 
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capable of making any pi ogrefs in a&ing. Thi i 
times, fays the hiftorian of the Engliih (tage, he 
was reje&ed, and, by the intereft of her patronefs, 
re- inflated. Cibber fpeakt only of one difcharger. 
There was fo little expectation of her arriving- 
to any degree of excellence, that federal perfects 
of quality, on feeing her attempt a chant&er of 
fome importance, gave their opinion) that (he never 
.could be an adrefs. The earl of Rochefter, who, 
at that time, paid hia addreftee to Mrs. Barry, of- 
fered a considerable wager, that, in the (pace of 
fix months, he would engage flic would be one of 
the mod approved performers of the theatre. The 
earl's offer was accepted. From the mo m ent he 
made this engagement, he renewed his addrefles to 
Mrs. Barry; and, by often converting with her, 
found (he was miftrefs of ex qu Kite charms. It 
has been (aid, that he fixed his affedions on her 
more ftrongly than on any other female. Letters 
addrefied to Madam B— , by the Earl of Ro- 
chefter, were printed hi that edition of his |raems 
fit for the public eye, which was publifhetl by J. 
Tonfon in 1716; and are generally £ud to be the 
earl's epiftolary correfpondence with this celebrated 
a&refs. In fome of them, he fpeaks with great fond - 
fiefs of a child he had by her, to whom he af- 
terwards left by will, an annuity of 40I * One 
-of the firft parts, the earl tatight his fair pupil, 
was Ifabella, the Queen of Hungary, in the earl 
of Orrery's tragedy of Muftapha. Mrs. Barry 
had an excellent understanding* but not a rnufical 
ear ; fo that (he could not catch the founds or 
-ettiphafes taught her ; but fell into a difagrec- 
abk tone,' the fault of moft young ftage-adtea- 
tUrerB.— To cure her of this defeft Lord Rochefter 

caufed 

• Hiftory of the Eaglifh ftage, 1741. 
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eaufed her to enter into the meaning of every fen- 
timent ; he taught her not only the proper cadence 
or founding of the voice, but to feize alio the paf- 
(Ions, and adapt her whole behaviour to the filia- 
tions of the character. It it faid that in order to 
accompiiih his intention, befides the many private 
inftrn&tons he gave her, he caufed her to rehearfe 
the part no lefs than thirty times upon the Aage, 
and, of thefe, about twelve tunes in the drefs in 
which fee was to play. 

The firft night ihe afited this part, Rocheiter 
brought the king, the duke of York, and his 
dutchefs, to the play. Her look of diftrefs, and her 
whole deportmenr, before ihe fpoke, greatly pre- 
judiced the audience in her favour: but, when 
flie uttered the following words to the Cardinal- 
ity lord) my foitoW feekt not your relief : 
You art not 61 to judge a mother '1 frief j 
You have no child for an untimely grave, 
Nor can you lofe what I defire to lave. > 

titre fhey few majerty dittreffed ; and a widowed 
queen, infuhed by her fubjeSs, feeling all that an 
afflicted mother could fuffer, from a ftern coun- 
fellor's forcirg her to yield her only fon, to be far 
crificed to the enemy, to fave thehifelves and city. 
The feveral confli&ihg paflions were 1b feelingly 
touched by her, that the theatre refounded with 
loud tpplauie. The Dutchefs of York was fo 
plcafed with Mrs. Uarry, that {he made her a pre- 
sent of her wedding fuit ; from her ihe fe&rfted, 
facta afterwards, to improve in the Engliih language ; 
and, when Queen of England, it is faid ihe gave 
her her coronation- robes, to a& Queen Elizabeth, 
in the Earl of Effex.-^In this wretched tragedy, 
her action was j© truly etceUent, that, in fpite of 

the 
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the worft language that an author can poflibty 
write, (he revived Elizabeth, the great idol of 
her people. 

' To fay, in the common language, that Eliza- 
beth loved her people, is talking idly/ fays Vol- 
taire ; * for what prince ever loved the people ?' 
However, (he certainly had the art to make them 
believe fo ; for (he governed them above forty 
years, to their own happinefs and fatisfadion, and 
the approbation of all Europe. Mrs. Barry per- 
fe&ly underftood the chara&er of this princefs ; 
(he pronounced 

What means my giving people } 

with fuch exquifite (kill, that it never failed to 
draw the approving notice of the audience. Above 
fifty years fince, I faw her great imitator and ad- 
mired pupil, Mrs. Porter, in this charafter, and 
Elizabeth in the Albion Queens. In both (he 
acquitted herfelf to the admiration of the audience; 
though all, who had remembered Mrs. Barry, 
pronounced her very inferior to her teacher. She 
was fo la/ne, that, during the whole play, (he was 
obliged to make ufe of a crutched cane,, which 
(he contrived to ufe with advantage, efpecially in 
that fcene of the Albion Queens, where Eliza- 
beth, with wonderful diflimulation and royal hy- 
pocrify, fcems unwilling to (ign the' unfortunate 
Mary's death-warrant : in the affumed agitation 
of her mind during the feigned conflid, and when 
(he pronounced tjie following words—— 

■ Quick 1 give my roving thoughts no time for rc&fon ; 
But thou, fuccefsful devil, put the pen 
Into my hand, and hell into my bofom !— 

And after figning the warrant 

There, there, it i«— 

Mrs. 
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* 

Mrs. Porter, with her cane, (truck the ftage with 
fiich vehemence, that the audience reiterated loud 

appknfe. 

Bat Mrs. Barry was imftrefs of all the paflions 
of the mind : love, joy, grief, rage, tendernefs, 
and jealoufy, were all reprefented by her with 
equal {kill and equal effefi. In the play of the 
Orphan, when, on leaving Ca ft alio, in the laft 
ad, (he burft out into that affefting exclamation, 
1 O poor Caftatio !' (he never failed to (hed tears 
herfelf, nor was it poffible for the audience to re- 
frain from correfpondent lamentations. Retterton 
bore this teftimony to the perfection of this eminent 
a&refs : that (he often fo greatly exerted her art 
in an indifferent character, that her a ding had 
given fuccefs to plays that would difguftthe mod' 
patient reader. When (he accepted a part, (he 
confulted the author concerning his intention in 
ewy fcene. The laft' new character (he acted 
wis, 1 think, Phttdra, in Edmund Smithes tragedy 
of Phaedra and Bippolytus. Though Mrs. Old- 
Wdand the author fell out concerning fome parti- 
cular lines, in the part of Ifmena, Mrs. Barry and 
to were in perfect harmony. 

Cibber relates^ in his Apology, that Mrs. Barry 
died, of a fever, in the latter part of Queen 
Anne's reign ; and judges, by this expreflion, in 
her laft delirium,— $ Ha ! ha ! and fo they make 
us lords by dozens 1* — that it was about the time 
when twelve peers were created at once. The 
date of her epitaph, at Acton, is fixed two years 
after, this extraordinary promotion.* An a3refs, 

Vol, III. G who 

• * 

* The following epitaph is in the churchward of Alton t 

New 
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who was -in London when Mrs. Barry died, af- 
fured me, many years fince, that her death was 
owing to the bite of a favourite lap-dog, who, 
unknown to her, had been (eized with madnefs. 

I have dwelt the longer on Mrs. Barry, on ac- 
count of her fu peri or excellence. — Cibber, writing 
in the year 1 738, declared he had feen nothing 
equal to her. 

The character of Chamont had not engaged 
the attention of very eminent actors. The eider 
Mills, many years before his death, was unqua- 
lified for a part which required a younger man, 
with much variety of paffion, and quick 
tranfition from anger to calmnefs, and from calm- 
nefs to returning rage. Quin was utterly unfit 
for that, or any other part in the play, except 
Acaflo ; his judgment directed him to quit 
Chamont many years before he left the ftage. 

The gay libertine air, which Booth gave to 
Polydore, has not been equalled fince, though 
Walker, his pupil, was more than a tolerable copy 
of his matter. The manners of the times are fo 
utterly changed, that the grofs addrefs and brutal 
courtmip of the character mud now be foftened 
into a more delicate fcnfe of what is due to a 
young lady of honour. 

The Caftalio of Wilks was long and juiily ad- 
mired. His graceful addrefs in the fir ft a6t, his 
warm enjoyment of Monimia's reconciliation to 
him in the fecond, his rage and refentment in the 
third and fourth ad, but, above all, his tenderness 

and 

Near this place 
\,, Lies the body of Elizabeth Barry, 

Of the parifh of St. Mary Le Savoy ; 
Wh« departed this life the 7th of November, 171 3, 

Aged 55 years. 
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and diftrefs in the 6nc interview with Monimia in 
the fifth a£t, a love fcene as truly affcding as any 
to be found in tragedy, juftly entitled him to 
the fpe£kators mod generous approbation. And 
yet thofe, who can remember Wilks and Barry, 
will own, that the latter much excelled the former. 
In exprefling the blended paflions of love, tender- 
nefs, and grief, Barry was unrivalled. In the 
Memoirs of Mr. Garrick's Life, 1 have faid fo 
much of his juftly-admired Chamont, that I can 
add nothing to it here. To pafs by, with negled, 
the Monimia of Mrs. Porter would be unjuft to 
the merits of an excellent adrefs. — To thofe, who 
had not feen Mrs. Barry, notwithftanding her un- 
harmonious voice, (he appeared inimitable. This 
a&refs concealed the art of her prof e (lion fo fkil- 
fully, that (he feemed to realife the paflions, and 
to be infpired with the various fit uat ions of her 
charaders. 

Mrs. Cibber's Monimia many will call to mind 
with pleafure, and do juftice to the fine expreftion 
and feeling of that impaflioned performer. The 
public faw, I believe, only during two winters, 
with uncommon pleafure, in the tragedy of the 
Orphan, a Garrick, a Barry, and a Cibber. 


Ga CHAP. 
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C H A P. XLI. 

Plot of Venice Preferved. Narrative of St. Real 

and the tragedy compared. — Bedamar and the Duke 
ePOffuna.—Shakfpeare's Richard HI.— Euripides. 
—Pierre and J offer. — Hifiory of a Grecian lady. 
—Particular time whenVenice Preferved was a Bed. 
— Duke of York.— Oates, Bedloe, fcfr. — Popijh 
Plot. — Otway a loyalifi. — Scenes of Venice Pre- 
ferved hurt by ribaldry, — Lord Sbaftejbury. — An- 
tonio and Renault. — Otway 9 s enemies defer i bed. — ■ 
Whig* and tones. — The fenate of Venice and the 
boufe of commons. — Otway* s ckarafler in J offer. 
—Firfi aft of the play.—Behidera*s excellence. — 
Gay's parody. — Pierre's artifice. — Confpirators. — 
Renault and Elliot. — Belvidera and, the Confpi- 
rators. — Sufpicions entertained againft *f offer.'- — 
His anxiety and diflrefs. — Art of the Poet. — Fate 
of Pierre ; — and J offer. — Acquilina and Antonio. 
— Wonderful pathos of the loft aff.—Atbeifl, the 
lajl play of Otway. — His unhappy circum/lances. 
« — Caufe affgned. — Common account] of Otway 1 s 
death ; — contradiSled by Dr. Warton. — True caufe 
of Dry den* s envy to Otway. — Death, the great 
de fir oyer of envy. — Original aliors in Venice Pre- 
ferved, — Better ton and Smith. — Mrs. Barry. — 
Mr. Wilks and Mrs. Rogers. — Mills in Pierre.-^ 
Booth and Wilks. — Colley Cibber. — Harry Carey. 
—Booth's want of candour. — Mrs. Porter, Ryan, 
£>uin, and Mrs. Seymour. — Garrick refigns Pierre 
for Jaffier. — Moffp's Pierre. — An anecdote. — 
Mrs. Cibber. — Mrs. Siddons.—Mrs. Yates, Mrs. 
Crawford, and Mifs Young. — Mr. Brereton. — 
Mr. hen/ley. 

THE 
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H E fable of Venice Preferved afforded a 
larger field for the exertion of Otway's abilities 
than the cataflrophe of an unhappy marriage in a 
private family. A plot f formed for the deftru&ion 
of a date is a fubjeft, I have already obferved, 
that would roufe the genius of any writer. 

The flory is taken from St. Real's Confpiracy 
of the Marquis de Bedamar and the Doked'OfTuria 
againft the Republic of Venice. The narrative 
of St. Real is fkiHuliy written ; but is by no means ' 
fuperior to the Englifh tragedy, as Voltaire pre- 
foraptuoufty aflerts. In the Hiftory, you have 
fomet.- characters (trongly marked and well deli- 
neated ; ttoore efpecially bf that extraordinary man, 
the Marquis of Bedanuir, the moft accompliflied 
politician then living ; you have Itkewife a good 
outline of the moft remarkable confpirators, parti- 
cularly Pierre stnd Renault. But can we compare 
& bare narrative with the animating dialogues of 
Pierre and Jaffier, and the heart-felt fcencs of 
anguiih between the lovely diftrefied Belvidera and 
her almoft diftraded hufband. In St. Real, JafEer 
becomes a confpirator againft the Rate of Venice, 
in whofe ttiilhary fervice he was employed, from 
the hopes of plunder, and his attachment to Pierre, 
his friend. In the tragedy, he is driven to ttoe 
tftmoft diftrefs, ^w\th a wife whom he tenderly 
lovfcs, by a crtwl father-in-law ; and, though 
toothing *ah juftify treafon, yet furely the being 
furprifed into a confpiracy by extreme want, and 
the infidious arts of a man he efteem* to be a 
friend, exhibits motives lefs fordid than the othsr. 
St. Real's account of the confpiracy refenible* a 
gloomy reprefentation of a ftorm? interfperfed with 

flalhes 
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flaflies of lightning which ferve to make the pi&ure 
more terrible and deformed. 

The fcenes of conflicting paffions, animated by 
intereiling fituations of character, redder Venice 
Preferved a grand hiftorical painting, worthy the 
pencil of the moft accomplilhed art i ft. 

The conduct of the plot has been highly cen- 
fnred by the critics, not altogether, I am afraid, 
without caufe. Something may yet be advanced 
in our author's defence: the hero of the piece, 
they fay, is a villain ; and fo is Richard the Third, 
in the tragedy of that name ; but the ufe Shak- 
f pea re has made of his actions and character has 
fixed this piece for ever on the Englifli ftage* The 
anfwer, which Euripides gave to one whocenfured 
him for bringing on the ftage Ixion, who was a 
wicked blafphemer, may ferve for Otway : * It is 
true,' faid the Greek poet, * I have exhibited a 
man talking profanely ; but, remember, for that 
crime I have nailed him to a crofs.' The Englifh 
poet may allege, in his behalf, * I have adorned 
Pierre with fentiments which would become a 
better man ; I have made him 

* A fine, gty, bold-fsc'd, villain : 

But at laft I have brought him to the wheel ; 
from which he efcapes only by a milder death, the 
ftab of a friend.' 

Neither Pierre nor Jaffier, according to St. 
Real, were Venetians. The firft was, by birth, 
a Norman ; by profeffion, a corfair ; one who 
had given proofs of his knowledge of fea- affairs, 
and had made a large fortune by his courage in at- 
tacking, and afterwards plundering, (hips in the 
Mediterranean. Jaffier was of Provence, and 
principally known as the particular friend of Pierre* 

From 
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From this cooaedion, and by marrying him to a 
daughter of a Venetian fenator, the poet has 
worked op the plot of his play. Venice i» faveJ, 
inOtway, by therefiAlefs charms and prefTnig re- 
monfbances of a virtuous woman. In St. Rial, a 
female, from the fptrtt of revenge, joioi in a plot 
tomaflacre a whole people. A Grecian lady of a 
noble family, born in one of the iflands of the 
Archipelago, was feduced to give up her honour, 
by the governor of the ifle, under a promife of 
immenfe riches. The father of the lady, on hit 
foliciting the feducer to perform his com pad, it as 
bafely murdered by him for his importunity. The 
daughter immediately, with all her efi'cQs, fet fail 
for Venice. She laid her cafe before the fenatc, 
and petitioned for juftice. They turned a deaf 
ear to her remonftrances y and me, having fpent. 
her little all in vain attendance upon the fenate, 
was reduced to the neceflity of repairing her lofa 
by her beauty. No refentment can be more violent 
than that of perfons nobly born, when diiven by 
the hand of powec to gain fubfiftence by muiis 
unworthy of their rank. This is the lady 
whomOtway calls, in the play, Acquilina. Oiway 
might have made a different ufe of this chara&er; 
he might, perhaps, have wrought fome intcrefU 
ing fnuations from the contrail of the two females. 
The fecond title of the play, the Plot Dis- 
covered, was given to it in allufion to that which 
is called the Popilh Plot, which had then raged 
when this play was reprefentcdi The particular 
time, when Venice Preferved was firft a£Ud, i* 
fixed by the author in his epilogue, fpeaking of 
James Duke of York : 


With 
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With indignation, then, Jet eawh brave J&e«rt 
Roufe tad unite to take his injur'd part ; 
Tiil royal love and goodnefs call him home, 
And foaga of triumph wait him as he come. 

The duke was then in Scotland, whence he re- 
turned to England in March, 1682. From the 
detefted characters of Oates, Bedloe, and others, 
the witaeffes employed to authenticate that vile 
combination againft the public quiet, called the 
Popiih Plot, it has been queftioned whether fuch 
a conjuration ever exifted ; though few will deny, 
that, during the greateft part of Charles's reign, 
and the whole of that of his brother James, there 
was a formed confpiracy to fobvert the religion and 
constitution of the kingdom. .'Hume hi mfelf brings 
teftimony "to this. Otway> though not rewarded 
for his attachment to the court, was a very 
(launch loyalift. Many paflages, from this tragedy 
and Caius Marius, may be alleged in proof ; Atid 9 
indeed, fuch was hia zeal againft the whigs, that 
he contaminated his Venice Preferved with the 
moft indecent ribaldry, from no other view than 
to ridicule the character of Antony Afliley Cooper, 
firft Earl of Shaftefcury. Antonio, the foolift 
fpeech-maker, the lover, in the play, of Acquis 
lina, is made to reprefent this great ftatefman; 
and, when Leigh and Mrs. Currer performed th e 
parts of doting cully and rampant courtezan, the 
applaufe was as loud as the triumphant tones, fo f 
fo they were at that time, could beftow. But the 
author knew too well, that the audience could not 
be fo far impofed on as to imagine there was ftf 
refembknee, except, perhaps, that which he inv 
putes to him of lafcivioufnefs, between his foolifl* 
Antonio and Shaftefbury ; and therefore, in his 

prologue? 


.j 
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prologue, he feems to hint, that he intended the 
part of Renault, as well aS Antonio, far our great 
politician : 

Here if a traitor that is very old, 
Turbulent, fnbtte, milchicvous, and bold •, 
Bloody, revengeful • «nd, to crown his part, 
Loves fumbling with a wench with all his heart ; 
Til), after having many change- paftM, 
Ihfpite of age, thank heaven ! ishangM at latt. 
Nest is a fcoator that keeps a whore ; 
In Venice none a higberorfice bore ; 
To lewdnefs every night the letcher ran : 
Shew me, all London, fuch another man ; 
Match him at Mother CrefwcllV, if you can. 

Some alluiion, to the fearch made in the Earl 
of Shaftefcury's apartments for treafonable papers, 
feems here intended. The report given out was, 
that a female friend of his lordfhip was difcovered 
under his bed, or in a dofet. 

The poet, in his epilogue, takes notice of cer- 
tain malicious enemies his loyalty had provoked ; 
but the lines are rendered fo obfeure, by length of 
rime, that nothing certain can be difcovered from 
them : 

* 

And, though agarnft him caufelefs hatred rhe, 
And daily, where he goes of late, he fpies 
The fcowls of fallen and. revengeful eyes, 
Tig what he knows with much contempt to bear ; 
He fervet a caufe too good ro let him fear. 
He fears no poifon from art incens'd drab ; 
No ruffian's five-foot fword nor ratal's flab ; 
Nor any other fnares of mifchief laid :— * 
Not a Rule-alley cudgel-ambufcade. 

In the lad line, Otway, perhaps, alludes to a 
found beating, which Dryden underwent, from 
two unknown perfons, much about this time. 

G 5 During 
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During the Popifh Plot, and while the exclufion- 
bill was depending, the whigs and torics Teemed 
to have been in a (late of political infanity ; the 
latter efpoufing openly the caufe of arbitrary 
power, while the former were little lefs than 
(launch advocates for democracy. — On the fide of 
loyalty were lifted the poets of genius : Dryden, 
Lee, and Otway, were an overmatch for Shad- 
well, Settle, and others. The audiences, divided 
in political principles, fell often into riot and tu- 
mult. One fide of the theatre loudly applauded 
what the other with violence exploded. The 
fenate of Venice was an excellent ftalking-horfe, 
whence Otway took his aim at the houfe of com- 
mons. The following part of Pierre's fpeech, in 
the firft aft, was levelled at the abufe of power, 
in that aflembly, by the frequent and unjuft im- 
prifonment of perfons who were fuppofed to be 
concerned in the Popifh Plot : 


To fee oar fenttors 


Cheat the deluded people with a (how 

Of liberty. 

They fay by them our hands are free from fetters : 

Yet whom they pleafe they pat In bafeft bonds ; 

Bring whom they pleafe to infamy and ruin. 

All that bear this are villains! and I one, 

Not to roufe up 2t the great call of nature, 

And check the growth of thefe domeftic (pollers, 

Who make us (laves, and tell us *tii our charter I 

Thefe lines were heard, by the majority of the 
audience, with rapture and applaufe, and applied 
as the author intended. But, amidft all his efforts 
to fupport the royal caufe, poor Otway was ever 
in diftrefs. Some paflages, in the firft and fecond 
aft, we can juftly apply to the poet himfelf.— In 
the opening of the play, he thus complains to his 
father-in-law, Priuli: 

—-For 
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-For I A*** known 


The lofiisas fweets of plenty ; every night 
Have flepc with foft content about my head, 
And never wak'd bat* to a joyful morning i 
Tet now rcn.fl fall, like a fall ear of corn, 
Wnofc Modem fcapM, yet'a withered in the rip'ning. 

And farther, in the fame z€t, ftill more pathe« 
tically : 


-Tell me why, good heaven ! 


Than madfl me what I am > with all the fpirit, 
Aiptriflg thougJit.% and elegant defirts, 
That 01 the happieft man > Ah ! rather why 
Did*it thou not form me fordid as my fate \ 
Bafe-rafndcd, dull, and fit to carry burdens r 
Why have I fenfe to know the cuil'c that's on me r 

The fable is conduded with art. The expofi* 
tion, or, as the learned term it, the protafis,. of 
Hie plot, is exceedingly happy. In the firft fcene, 
between Jaffier and Pnuli; Jaffier pathetically dc- 
fcribes his own and Belvidera*6 diftrefsfu) fituation ; 
the noble manner by which he gained her affe&ton, 
by plunging into the deep to fave her life at the 
hazard of his own, with other correfpondrng in- 
cidents, are defc.ribed in terms mod lively and af- 
fecting.. Pierre's arrival, brings frefh affliction and 
diftrefs to the unhappy Jaffier ; the pillage of his 
houfe,. by the implements of legal power, is 
painted in the mo ft aggravating terms, and* de- 
fcribed as an acYion of wanton brutality. The 
fpeaker clofes his invective with a beautiful portrait 
of the wretched Belvidera ; and this the author 
artfully heightens with all the force of animated 
ex predion, blended with pathetic touches, toin- 
creafe the anguifti of the unhappy hu (band, and 
prepare his mind to entertain the moil defperate 
council*. The aft is clofed with a moft affefling 

• -fix*' 
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fcene between the unfortunate, pair. The pane- 
gyric, .on the beautiful part of the creation, is 
highly finiftied by an author whofe whole foul 
feems to have been made up of love and frier\cUhip. 
The conjugal ageQipn of Belvidera, io cifcnm- 
ftances of the mod trying nature, is the boaft of 
the EngUfh ftage ; nor can we find any thing equal 
to it, except in the Alceftis of Euripides. 

Gay, in his farce of the What d : ye call it, 
has parodied one or two fpeeches of this affe&ing 
dialogue : 

JAFPIER. 
.Ctatt thou bear cold and imager? Sec. 

FILBERT. 

Can'ft thou bear hunger ? canft thou march and toil > 

BELVIDERA. 

Thoueh the bare earth be a!! our refting-place, 
lit roota our food, fame dift oar habitation, 
. Til m«$ce tfusarm * pillow for fhy head ; 
And, as thou fighing Haft, and fwelPJ with forrow, 
Creep to thy bofom, pour the balm of love 
Into thy foul, and kift thee tq thy red ; 
Then pxaifc oar God, and wttth thee till the morning. 

IflTTY C 4 g 4. P ?- 
Ycj, yes, my Thonw, we ytti go together; i • 

peyond the fess together yip will go,; 
In camps together, as in haryeft, gW. 
This arm (hall be a bolder for thy head ; 
1*11 fetch clean ft raw to make my foldier's bed ; 
There, while thou.fletp'tf, my apron o'<er thee hold, 
Qr Wyk it Plt^h tfce tent *f ajnft the cold. 

♦ TI^ #ffipr$|ics, hctw^» parody and bijrfefque, 
is here ? ^empjified. Ther$ h npthing, ip K itty 
Carrot's fpeech, that can move laughter. The 

fituations 
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filiations are fimilar ; but, in rank and education, 
the perilous are different, and confequently their 
language. 

The Grange mixture of abfurd and obfcene in- 
terviews, between the old doting fenator and his 
miftrefs, with the main plot, has now deprived 
the play of its proper connexion of bufmefs. The 
fable is too much hurried on, the fcenes are 
broken, and the time fhorrened, in many intereft- 
ing ftiuations, from the necefllty of expunging 
what was written to pleafe a court-fa&ion, but 
was become, in procefs of time, odious and dif- 
gufting. To dweH upon fuch beauties, as cannot 
but occur to every reader of Venice Prefer ved, 
would be impertinent. I (hall juft take notice of 
fome remarkables in ftyle, and of fome deviations 
of the poet from St. Real's hiftory of the con- 
spiracy. In the firft fcene of the fecond ad, 
between Jaffier and Pierre, we cannot avoid calling 
to mind that .colloquial language (b familiar to 
Shakfpeare and other old drarnatifts : Pierre, put- ' 
Unja purfe into his friend's hand, fays, * 


-Here's money to bay pint; 


Marriage is chargeable. 

The other replies, — ^ 


^.-r^—I but btif wiAM to fee 
The 4cvjt, and he*« ber« already. Well ! 
What muft this buy ?— rebellion 1 murder I treafofl 1 
Tell *me which way I mult be damn'd for this I 

Withput . gpjng into the ufual method of cen- 
tring the flyle of oqr modern tragedies, 1 believe 
tve,ry man will agree, with me, that the. language 
of Otway and Southern cannot, be mended or im- 
proved j— throvjgh them nature fpeaJu, and fpeaks 
with equal freedom And force. 

Renault's 
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Renault's character, as a confptrator of emi- 
nence, and in great truft with the Spanifh am- 
baflador, is drawn faithfully from St. Real. Why 
Otway mould involve Elliot, his. countryman, in 
this confpiracy, I can fee no caufe, except hi* 
wantonly branding the EngliOi with the charge of 
treafon. But the poet found no warrant for this 
in his original. St. Real fays, indeed, that Elliot 
was an experienced fea -officer in the fervice of 
Spain; and no other wife concerned in the plot 
than as he was employed by the Duke of Offuna 
to command a fleet, which was to fecond the en- 
terprife of Bcdamar againft the republic qf Venice. 
One of the braved and worthieft of men has made 
the name of Elliot dear to every lover of his 
country, dear to all mankind ; and it is a pleafure 
to wipe away a difgrace fixed on that honoured 
name by the inadvertence or foily of the poet. 

The introducing an amiable and delicate female r 
amofigft a gang of defperate parricides, mud (hock 
• the fpeftator ; and, from that ci re um fence, he 
may divine the difcovery of the plot.. The at- 
tempt of Renault, to violate the chaftiry of Belvi- 
dera, routes Jaffier from that ftate of mind in 
which his miftaken friendihip for Pierre had 
plunged him. The fanguinary and brutal charge of 
Renault, which is partly copied from the Hiftory, 
is heard by Pierre with approbation and' pleafure, 
but by Jaffier with horror and deteftation. In the 
hiftory, as well as the tragedy, Renault obferves 
the countenance and diftrefs of jaffier, during his 
pofitive orders to fpare neither fex nor age. He 
communicates. his fufpicions to Pierre, who, with 
fome difficulty,' prevails upon him not to kill his 
friend on fufpicion ; and lays before him, with 
great earneftnefs, the apprehended confluences of 

fuch 
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fuch an a&. The fenate, on hearing that d'Offu- 
na's fleet was at fea, ordered Pierre to fail immedi- 
ately, with fame (hips of war, to watch their mo- 
tions. To this (ingle circumdance, perhaps, Venice 
owed her fafety ; for Jaffier, being feparated from 
his friend, who had kept a watchful eye over ' his 
*>ndu£r, had now full leifure to indulge his melan- 
choly reflexions, and to give way, undifturbed, 
to the motions of humanity arifing in his bread. 
The conflict of his mind was great. His imagina- 
tion painted to him all the horrors of a city fur prized 
and taken by dorm, fubje&ed to the mod (hocking 
of difafters; he heard, he thought, the cries of 
children trodden under feet, the groans of old men 
whofe throats were devoted to the fword, and the 
fereams of virgins and matrons ravi(hed.* So 
drongly was his imagination imprefled with terror, 
that he faw nothing but palaces tumbling down, 
churches in flames, and the mod holy places vio- 
lated with blood and (laughter. 

Venice, the fad and deplorable Venice, wa9 
continually before his eyes. On the other hand, 
he reflected how infamous it was to break through 
his mod folemn engagements and betray his friends. 
And fuch friends ! men of intrepidity, equal to the 
difcharge of every office in the cabinet or the field. 
And what, alas ! will be their punifliment ? the 
mod excruciating which the wit of the mod arbi- 
trary tyrants could poffibly invent. The very prifons 
of Venice were more calculated to (hake the cou- 
rage of the flouted man than the. capital punUh- 
ments of other nations. Thefe lad reflections kept 
him in fufpence for a time, and balanced the af- 
fli&ing fenfations which the idea of Venice dedroyed 

had 
* St. Real* 
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had excited. His curiofity to fee the ceremony, of 
the doge's wedding the Adriatic, which preceded 
the day intended for the execution of the confpiracy, 
at length determined his wavering mind. The fight 
of all Venice aflembled in tranquillity to enjoy this 
great day of feftivity, fitled Jaffier with the tender- 
eft and mod unfupportable emotions ; he coulelnot 
endure the thought of fuch a number of happy 
people being on a fudden plunged into the deepeft 
gulf of mifery and deftru&ion. 

The reader, by comparing thefe circumftances, 
borrowed from the narrative, will perceive with 
how much art the poet has woven them into his 
plot to produce dramatic effeft. All the affe&ing 
motives, which prevail on the mod determined man 
to quit his purpofe, are put into the mouth of Bel- 
videra. The exacting an oath from the fenate, to 
fpare the lives of twenty-two confpirators, is like- 
wife taken from St. Real. The paflionate 2nd 
pathetic fcen.es which follow, and the reft of the 
plot, except the fcnate's violating their oaths of 
pardon, owe their exiftence to the poet's invention. 
The fate of Pierre is thus related by the hiftorian. — 
Two perfons of truft were fent on board the veflel 
which Pierre commanded ; who under pretence 
of communicating freih orders from the fenate, 
drew him into a private conference, in the midft of 
which they plunged their poniards into his bofom, 
and afterwards caufed his body to be thrown into 

the fea. 

Jaffier, inconfolable for the lofs of hi6 friend, 
with great bilternefs reproached the fenate with 
their perfidy. They obliged him to take from 
them 3000 ducats, and banifhed him their territo- 
ries. Breathing nothing but revenge, he foon after 
joined fome of the confpirators, who were raiftng 

difturbances 
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di/hirbances in Brefcia,and was taken fighting man- 
fully, endeavouring to fell his life as dear as he 
could. He was brought to Venice, and drowned 
by order of the (late. 

The lad aft, in pathetic diftrefs, is equal to any 
of the former. After BeJvidera has wrought her 
father 'to companion, and to a promife of faving 
the lives of the conspirators, an interview between 
Acquilina and Antonio takes place, which fills up 
the time till Jaffier has been informed that Priuli 
had been unfuccefsful ; but the obfcene tram of the 
dialogue has long rendered it unfit for reprefenta- 
tion, and it is now entirely left out. By thefe 
means, the fcene is greatly precipitated. I remem- 
ber that, -about fifty years firrce, when I faw Venice 
Prefenred at Go vent-garden, fo much of Antonio's 
character was retained, as gave time to carry on 
the plot with fome probability; and Hippifley, in 
a foiiloquy, where he difplays the ridiculous elo- 
quence of the character, entertained the audience 
Wig enough for preferving the continuity of the 
fanes. At prefent, the immediate meeting of 
Belvidcra and Jaffier, after her interview with 
Priuli is too fudden and abrupt. 

It is impoffible to read, much lefs to fee repre- 
sented ©n the ftage, the parting-fcene between the 
hufband and wife, without the deepeft affliction. 
This man had more power over the heart than any 
writer of our nation, except, perhaps, Richardfon. 
The affright, poor Belvidera is thrown into by 
Jaffier's drawing his dagger, is fucceeded by the 
fell which announces the execution of Pierre; 

and makes a fine pi&ure of pity, diftrefs, and ter- 
ror! 

Quin talked once of reftoring the long-omitted 
fcene of Pierre with the Prieft, which followed 

that 
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that of Jaffier and Belvi.iera ; but his better reflec- 
tions taught him to pay refped to decency and the 
facred order. — The genius of the poet (nines out to 
the laft. The laugh of Pierre, interrupted by the 
agonifing groan, with the madnefs of Belvidcra, 
conclude this matter- piece of Or way. 

To Barry's good tafte we owe the abfene'e of the 
ghofts of Jaffier and Pierre. — Belvidera fees her 
kuiband and his friend only in her diftra&ed mind. 

Otway's laft play was the Atheift, a comedy of 
loofe intrigue and diffolute manners. Beaugard's 
father feems to be copied from Dryden ? s Father 
Aldo, in his Limber ham. This play was a&ed, 
by the principal comedians .of the united compa- 
nies, about a. few months before the death of the 
author, and is totally unworthy of htm ; the feme, 
I am afraid, rou/l be faid of all his comedies. — Gar- 
rick,, above thirty years fince, revived his Soldier's 
Fortune ; but, fo changed were the manners of the 
times, that the a&ors, with. Woodward at their 
head, were feverely treated by the audience. 

The great reputation, which Otway gained by 
his Venice Pceferved, did not, it feems, mend his 
fortune. By his dedications to Lord Dorfet, we 
are affurcd of that nobleman!s great generofity to 
him. — Otway was, it Teems* in Edmund Curl's 
cafe, who could not get daily bread without daily 
books; for he told his patron, that hisdaily breadde- 
pended\on his daily bufinefs.* He had many patrons ; 
and,, amongft the reft, James Duke of York, who 
was remarkable for his firmnefs to thofe who were 
attached to his intereft. I am afraid we muft attri- 
bute great part of his misfortunes to the diffolute 
manners of the time.; by the ftrong current of 

whichi 

* Dedication of FriaxUbiji aod Fafluoa. 
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which, a man of an eafy t hough tlefsdifpofition, and 
ftrongly addided to foetal pleafures, is borne a* 
long infenfibiy. In a life of our author, pubttftied, 
with his works, about forty years (ince, the biogra- 
pher tells us a melancholy (lory of his extreme 
poverty ; of his being reduced to the neceifity of 
borrowing a (hilling, to fatisfy the cravings of his 
appetite, from a gentleman unknown to him ; who, 
being (hocked and furprifed at the unexpected 
diftrefs of the author of Venice Preferved, put in- 
to his hand a guinea ; that Otway was choked with 
a piece of bread which he immediately purchafed. 
The day of his death, and place where he died, are 
fixed to the 14th of April, 1685, at a public houfc 
on Tower-hill. 

But all lovers of genius will think themfelves in- 
debted to Dr. Warton ; who, from the papers of 
Dr. Spence, has proved the afflicting tale to be a 
fifiion or misinformation. Otway owed his death 
to an ad of generous friend(hip. A friend of his 
tod received a very grofs affront ; the injurious per- 
ibn foon after withdrew to fome part of the conti- 
nent. Otway purfued him to demand fatisfadion ; 
in his return home, he was feized with a cold, 
which ended in a diftemper that put a period to his 
life* 

Our author, while living, met with many ene- 
mies ; of whom, in his dedications, prefaces, and 
prologues he frequently complains. The Singular 
merit of his two bed pieces was, in my opinion, 
the capital fault of which he was guilty, and not to 
he pardoned by his rivals. It is faid, that Dryden 
difliked him on account of his friendthip for Tom 
Shadwell : that, indeed, could not be a recommen- 
dation 

* Wartoii's Obfervatioos 00 Pope, Vol. II, 
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dation to the laureat ; but the involuntary tears, 
which were fhed at his Orphan and Venice Pre- 
ferved, were the criminals that made him hateful 
to Dryden, whofe fcenes were never honoured with 
fo heart-felt an approbation. This he never forgave 
till the great fubduer of envy had erafed his name 
from the number of the living. tVhen the wolf is 
fully fays Ben Jonfon, he howls.* — The ^xpreffion 
is coarfe ; but, I fear, the application is too }uft. 
When Otway was in his grave, Dryden fpoke of 
him with tendernefs, and lamented that he had not 
known him in an earlier period of his life. He 
then, and I believe not till then, acknowledged his 
fuperior powder in touching tHe heart.f It is to the 
credit of Otway >and Shadvvell, that the being of 
different parties caufed no interruption to their 
friendlhip. 

A wretched tragedy called Heroic Friendlhip; 
was printed in 1 719. The editor bad the aflu- 
rance to aflert that it was written by Otway \ the 
public faw at once that it was an impudent forgery' 
The MS. was not in his hand-writing, nor was 
there in the compofirion a ray of genius. 

The two principal characters of Venice Pf c " 
ferved, Jaffier and Pierre, by Betterton and Smith* 
were much admired and applauded. •Tendernefs, 
friendlhip, and love, confli&ing with rage, terror, 
and remorfe, were painted with the livelieft colours, 
and (hewn in the moft ftriking attitudes by theac- 
complifhed Betterton. Smtih's perfon was com- 
manding ; and the fpe&ators juftified, by appW e ' 
the propriety of that line where he calls himfelf" - " 

A; fine, gay, bold-facM villain, as thou feed me. 

And 

* Sejanvs, Aft IL 

Drydca's preface to his Tranflation of Frefnty's Art of Painting' 
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And Bedamar's compliment : 

The poet* who firft feigp'd t god of wtr, 
Sure prophcfy'd of thee! 

The figure of the a&or (bould ever, if poffible, 
juftify thepoet's description of the chara&er. Gar- 
rick, who had ventured to aS Pierre againft 
Delane's Jaffier, refufed the. fame part with Barry : 
' I will not,* fays Rofcius, ' bully the monument. 9 
— The great Mrs. Barry's Belvidera. was, one of 
thofe parts which obtained for her, as Downs fyys, 
the name; of famous &iafam Barry. The cha- 
racters, which, this writer fays, no man could fee 
her aft without: beiqg mod* tenderly affe&cd, were 
Monimia, Belvicfcra, and Ifabellain the Fatal Mar- 
riage. To her fupreme. excellence, in thefe and 
other parts* (he owed a.diftin&ionunknown before 
to any comedian, a benefit-night, which (he alone 
enjoyed for feveral years ; nor do I find, that 
even Bettertgn.had that, mark of public favour, till 
a year or two before his death. 

About the year. 1 70$, Wilks was caft into the 
pattof Jaffier; Mills, Pierre; and Mrs. Rogers, 
Bcliridenu This, a&refs after (landing out a long- 
fiege of amqrous coiirt(hip from Wilks, to fa,ve his, 
life, as Cibber has it, (he, at length yielded up the. 
fprtrefs. Theiflue of their lqves was a daughter, 
afterwards married to Ch, Bullqck, by approbation, 
of Wilks. . A gentleman, who publifhed the life of 
Wilks foor), after his deceafe, gives, us fome odd anec- 
dotes of the qonfequences arjfing from the lover's 
infidelity. The lady's refentmeqt was wrought up 
to fqch a degree, thafl, when (hey a&ed together 
the parts of Jaffier arid Belvidera, from their clofe 
embraces ftje left . vifible.aqd bloqdy marks of her 
jeaipus refentment. This, however painful to 

Wilks, 
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Wilks, was fport to the audience ; the play was, 
for this reafon, frequented much. To behold this 
ftrange • perverfion of courtfhip, where love was 
turned into fpite, and jealous rage look place of con* 
jugal embraces, brought crouds of curious fpe&ators. 

Mills aded Pierjp fo much to the tafte of the 
public, that the applaufe, bellowed on him, in this 
part, exceeded all that was given to his beft efforts 
in every thing elfe. The adors joined their voices 
to that of the public : I confefs, 1 never faw Mills 
in Pierre without a great degree of approbation. 
Why he and Quin wore a white hat in this part I 
could not leam. 

The politics of the theatre (land upon the fame 
bafis as thofe of a fuperior community. Intereft and 
ambition equally occupy the inmates of a theatre 
and a court. The following anecdote is a pi&ure 
of man at large. 

Some time after Booth, by the intereft of Lord 
Bolingbroke, had obtained a (hare in the patent of 
Drury-lane ; by putting himfelf into the part of 
Pierre, this eminent tragedian imagined he (hould 
acquire reputation and applaufe, eclipfe the per- 
formance of Mills, and ftrengthen the play ; and 
perhaps revenge the affront Wilks had given him, 
by putting Mills conftantly over his head, when in 
his power. One day, after rehearfal, he took an 
opportunity, in the prefence of Cibber, to propofe 
this plan of giving a new vigour to Venice Preferved. 
Wilks was fo far from relifhing the propofal, that 
he threw down his part of Jaffier in a rage, and 
folemnly protefted he would never ad it again. 
Perhaps he imagined Booth would. bear away 
the general applaufe; perhaps in the warmth of 
his temper, he thought that a blow was aimed at 
him and his friend,, Mills, at the fame time. But 

why 
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why fliould we not rather attribute his conduct to 
a more generous motive ? Mills was an honeft 
roan, and his valued friend ; the depriving him of 
a character, in which he conftantly gained the fa- 
vour of the people, he might reafonably conje&ure, 
would lower his merit and leffen him in his own ef- 
teem. Booth, however vexed anddifappoimed, like 
an able politician, fupprefled his anger, and fubmit- 
ted to a& the part of Jaffier. He knew that Cibber 
would efpoufe the caufe of Wilks on all oocafions; 
for, however Colley may complain, in his Apology, 
of Wilks's fire and impetuofity, he, in general, was 
Cibber's great admirer ; he fupported him on all 
occafions, where his own paffion or intereft did not 
interpofe ; nay, he deprived the inoffenfive Harry 
Carey of the liberty of the fcenes, becaufe he had 
in common with others, made merry with Cibber, 
in a fong, on his being appointed poet laureat ; fay- 
ing, at the fame time, he was furprifed at his im- 
pertinence, in behaving fo improperly to a man of 
fud) great merit. 

During Booth's inability to aft, which lafted 
from 1729 till his death, 1733, Wilks was called 
«pon to play two of his parts, — Jaffier, and Lord 
Ha flings in Jane Shore. Booth was, at times, in 
all other, refpefls except his power to go on the 
ftage, in good health, and went amongft the players 
for his amufement. His curiofity drew him to the 
ptay-hoofe on the nights when Wilks aded thefe 
characters, in which himfelf had appeared with 
uncommon iuftre. All the world admired Wilks, 
except his brother- manager : am id ft the repeated 
burfts of applaufe, which he extorted, Booth alone 
continued filent. 

If thefe two anecdotes are worth perufal, the 
reader owes them to Benjamin Vi£tor, who, many 
years fince, related them to me. 

Mr* 
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Mrs. Porter, Ihavefaid, was the excellent fcho- 
lar of Mrs. Barry. From the time this great adrefs 
quitted the ftage, till the year 1732, Mrs. Porter, 
as far as I can learn, reprefented the part of Belvi- 
dera, and never failed deeply to affied every au- 
dience. Booth was no admirer of Oldfield's tragedy, 
but was in raptures with Porter in the fcenes of 
Bel videra. Every fituation of this amiable charac- 
ter this adrefs filled with all the fine pafiion which 
the tendered writer could* infpire. She exceeded 
particularly in her agony, when forced from Jaffier, 
in the fecond ad, and in the madnefs of the lad*. 

In begging another embrace from Jaffier, when 
he is about to leave her for ever, her diftrefs and 
anguifh of mind were not to be defcribed : 

JAFFIER. 
This— and no more* [Ki fling her.] 

B ELVIDERA. 
■ ■■ .. Another, fare mother, ! 

For that poor little one you've u'en fuch care of. 
I'll girc't him truly 1 

Nor (hould I forget her delicate manner of putting 
him in mind of his appointment in the third a&, — 

Reraemtefttwelve ! 

At the theatre of Lincoln's -inn fields, and af- 
terwards at Covent-garden, Venice Prefer ved was 
fupported by Ryan in Jaffier, Qyin,in Pierre, and 
Mrs. Seymour in Belvidera, who was fucceeded by 
Mrs. Hallam. — Thefe actors fupported this fa- 
vourite play, for many years, ag?inft their powerful 
rivals of Drury-lane. Ryan was, I believe, in Jaf- 
fier, a copier of Powel, whofe manner he caught 
when very young; an a&or whom his matter, Rich, 

preierrcd 
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preferred to all he had ever feea. Quin afted 
Pierre as he fuppofed Booth would have done. In 
difplaying the ardour of the brave and gallant fol- 
dier, in the firft fcenet, he was not fo happy as in 
uttering his refentment of Jaffier's treachery in the 
fourth aft. 

Mrs. Seymour felt all the pailions, and exprefled 
them agreeably to their various powers, and in con- 
formity to the action of the drama. In perfonfhe 
was tail and well made, but grew large as (he ad- 
vanced in life ; her countenance was expreflive,* 
and her voice pleafing and flexible. Her Bel vide ra 
was amongft thofe chara&ers that contributed to 
raife her reputation. — Mr.. Ryan was fo itrongly 
, prejudiced in the opinion of Mrs. Seymour's merit, 
f that, in a conversation I once had with him at 
the Bedford coffee- boufe, be aflured me he thought 
her fupertor to all the a&refles he had ever feen. 
Though weifhoiild think him too partial, in prefer- 
ring Mrs. Seymour to Mrs. Oldfield and Mrs. Por- 
ter, yet (urely (he muft have had a large (hare of 
merit to engage his judgment fo itrongly in her fa* 
vour. 

Mr. Garrick, when fixed in the management of 
Drury-lane, for reafons I have already adduced, 
refigned Pierre, in which part his fire and fpirit 
were not equally fupported by grandeur and dignity 
of perfon, for Jaffier, which he acted with great 
and deferved approbation many years. The tem- 
porary frenzy, with which Jaffier is feized, in the 
fourth a&, on fancying that he faw his friend on the 
rack, has not fince been equalled, nor perhaps ever 
will : 

Vol. III. H —He 


* Some idea of her features may be feea in Vertue's frontifpicc? 
to the tragedy of Mariamae. 
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He groans ; 


Hark how* he groans f liis fc re arris are in nrty ears 
Already | Se«, they're ftf'rf hkd oh the wheel 1 
And now they fear him! ftturtbr t PerjuiM feaatt J 
Murder ! 

The enthufiaftic power of Garrick prefented this 
dreadful image to theaudterate withfuch afton'rihing 
force, that they trembled at the imaginary pt&tire, 
In ait the fofter fcenfes of dorneftie wde f coaJNgai 
teitdenaefe, and agtinixing diftrefs* Barry, it raoft 
be owned, was Cat-rick's matter. 

Mofibp's Pierre fliatiTd not be forgotten y his fine 
fulf-tooed voice, and ftrongexpr e ffion 6f fentiment, 
gave uncommoT, fpirrt to the warmth andpaffion of 
thechara&er. Though fltort4ighted, hisieyefeem* 
ed piercing, and big^wirti what his mind conceived. 
In the interview with the ConfpieatOrs* in the third 
aft, he threw at gallantry into his afibiom as ftctking 
as it was uaespe&sd. In this {bene, £0tould recoi- 
led, that, forajerly, Pierre, after cbatteaffuigtbe 
other Confpirators, addfefied himfetf to one of 
them in the following terms : 

Or thou ! with that lean, wither'*], wretched face f 

And that an a&or of. a. mbft unfortunate figure, 
with a pale countenance, flood up, with a half- 
drawn fword, and railed a general laugh in the au- 
dience. The famous Tony Afton, the itinerant 
comedian, was the laft performer of this ridiculous 

part. 

But Moffop excelled greatly in the vehement 
reproaches, which, in the fourth acl, he poured, 
with acrimony and force, on the treachery and 
cowardice of Jaffier. The cadences of his voice 
were equally adapted to the loud fell rage and 
the mod deep and folemn reflection, which he ju- 
dicioufly varied. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Cibber was long the Belvidera of Barry and 
Garrick; her excellences are dill fre(h in the me- 
mory of a public who loved and admired them. Every 
fituation of Belvidera feemed to be formed on pur- 
pofe to call forth her great {kill in awakening the 
paffions. Mrs. Yates and Mrs. Crawford were no 
mean competitors of Mrs. Cibber in this, as well 
as many other parts which require equal abilities. 

Mrs. Siddons has, in Belvidera, as well as many 
other parts, not only attracted the attention, but 
abfolutely fixed the favour, of the town in her be- 
half. This adrefs, like a refiftlefs torrent, has 
borne down all before her. Her merit, which is 
certainly very extenfive, in tragic characters, feems 
to have fwallowed up all remembrance of prefent 
and paft performers ; but, as I would not facrifice 
the living to the dead, neither would I break 
down the ftatuesof the honourable deceafed to place 
their fucceflbrs on their pedeftals. The fervour of 
the public is laudable ; I with it may be lading, 
but I hope without that ingratitude to their old fer- 
vaitts which wilt make their paflion for Mrs. Sid- 
dons lefts valuable, as it will convey a warning to 
her, that a new face may poflibly erafe the ira* 
preflion which (he has fo anxioufly ftudied to form 
and fo happily made. The perfon of Mrs. Siddons 
is greatly in her favour : juft riling above the mid- 
dle flat ure, (he looks, walks, and moves, like a 
woman of a fuperior rank. Her countenance is 
expreflive ; her eye fo full of information, that 
the paflion is told from her look before (he fpeaks. 
Her voice, though not fo harmonious as Mrs. Cib- 
ber's, is ftrong and pleating ; nor is a word loft for 
want of due articulation, which the comedian- 
fcould always confider as his fkft duty, and efteem 
the finelt fotueption of palfion of no value with- 

11 z " c 
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out it. She excels all perfons in paying attention 
to the bufinefs of thefcene, her eye never wanders 
from the perfon (he fpeaks to, or fhould look at 
when (he is filent. Her modulation of grief, in 
Her plaintive pronunciation of the interjeftion, oh ! 
is fweetly moving and reaches to the heart. Her 
madnefs, in Bel v id era, is terribly affefling. The 
many accidents, of fpefiators falling into fainting- 
fits in the time of her ading, bear teftimony to the 
efftfts of her exertions. 

She certainly does not fpare herfelf. — Neither 
the great nor the vulgar can fay, that Mrs. Siddons 
is not in downright tame ft. 

The adors have aflbred me, that the farces, 
which ufed to raife mirth in an audience after a 
tragedy, now fail of thatefFed from Mrs. Siddons's 
having fo abfolutely deprefled the fpirits of the au- 
dience, that the beft comic adors cannot recal them 
into mirth or vivacity. 

I have faid, in the memoirs of Garrick, that 
Mrs. Crawford, in tragedy, knew the readied way 
to the heart, and I will not retrad ; I will add, far- 
ther, that her comic humour is not much inferior 
to her tragic fpirit. Mifs Young's accomplish- 
ments, in the fame book, 1 honeftly and heartily ac- 
knowledged. This winter will perhaps excite fuch 
a laudable emulation amongft the adors, that the 
town will, in all probability, be as well entertained 
as they ever have been fince the retirement ofr our 
great Rofcius. 

Mrs. Yates, I am informed, intends foon to 
quit the flage. The Engl ifh theatre will long la- 
ment the lofs of an a&refs, whofe juft elocution, 
noble manner, warm paftion, and majeftic deport- 
ment, have excited the admiration of foreigners 
and fixed the affeclion and applaufe of Britons. 

Before 
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^Before 1 finifh my remarks on the adors of 
Venice Preferved, I think myfelf called upon to 
do juftice to the merits of Mr. Brereton. All the 
render and paflionate fituations of JarTter it appears 
he had well (hidied ; for, in every Attitude, he 
exprefled them juftly. He was particular! vhappy 
io that mafterly fcene of varied pa(lion,*nd ftrong 
agony, in the fourth ad, with Belvidera. It will 
not be faying too much of Brereton's Jaffier, that 
even thofc, who had been fpeQatora- of Garrick 
and Barry in the fame character, could yet fee 
him with pleafure. I could V/1Q1 an ador of Mr. 
Brereton's merit would avoid tones in fpeaking 
which approach to fomething like Tinging. Of 
Mr. Benfley's Pierre I (hall only obferve, that his 
perfon is more agatnft him than his conception of 
the party which is very juft. 

The following anecdote, of Quin and Dr. 
W — ^— , I was told many years fince. The 
former was at Bath when the latter lived with Mr. 
A—, whofe niece he had married. It was 
thought a refpeft due to fo eminent a man as Quin, 
for Mr. A ■■ - to invite him to. dinner. After 
the cloth was removed, the divine entered into 
converfation with the player on the fuperior ex- 
cellences of Shakfpeare. Quin acceded to all that 
he faid upon that topic, but begged to be heard a 
word or two in favour of Otway. He enlarged 
ori his merits in the pathetic ftyle; nay, in the 
fatiric vein. ' How fo, Mr. Quin ?' faid the 
doctor. — He, looking archly on the great eagernefs 

with which Mr. A fwallowed every word 

of W— 7— -, pronounced emphatically the foU . 
lowing paffage in Venice Preferved : . 

Hon«ft 
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HoncA men 
Are the Toft eafy cnYhlotts on which knavea 
Repofe and fatten.* 

Quin knew well enough, that, in a&ing, 
Garrick was the dodor's idol, a partiality he could 
not eafily forgive ; and, it is fuppofed, he bluntly 
embraced this opportunity to let him know his 
opinion of him. 1 mull not forget to tell my readers, 
that old Jacob Tonfon purchafed the copy-right 
of Venice Preferred for fiftu* pntnds / What 
would fuch another play be worth now ? 

* 

* A8 I. fcetc between Jtffier *a4 Pierre. 
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T- • 
H E general opinion, of th« writ«j« of this plqy 

and q( Jib hero* is not very favourable too either* 
tee was aittadoott* it is, (aid, W'h&. cfe&pbed, in 
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frantic verfe, the ad ions of a mad hero. — But it 
is the opinion. of the fbbecattd judicious Addifon, 
that, among our Engliih poets, there was none 
who was better turned for tragedy than Lee, if, 
inftead of indulging the impetuofity of his genius, 
he had reft rained it within proper bounds. — Of all 
the poets of his time, Dry den feems to have had 
the fincereft regard and firmed friendihip for this 
writer. With him he joined lit cbmpofing the 
tragedy of the Duke of Guifc, and the morecele- 
. brated Oedipus. His copy of verfes, on the Rival 
Queens, contains, at once, a proof of warm 
affedion and a fine apology for the exuberant ftyle 
and extravagant flights of Ms friend : 

• £«ch pralfc k yonr's, whilcyoif the paffion* move* 
That 'tis no longer feign'd, 'tis, real love, 
Where nature triumphs over wretched art; 
We only warm the head, but you the heart. 
Always you Warm ; and, if the rHing ytar, 
At id hot regions, bring the fun. to* near, ... 

*Tia but to make, your .fragrant fpkerWow, » 

. Which in our colder climates will not grow. . . v 


**■ 


Your beauteous images muft Tse allow' J 
By all bnt forne vile poeu of Che croud : 
Bu( howihould any fign-poft dauber know 
The worth of Titian or of Angclo ? 

« 

NotwithfUnding'the fine, poetic glow of friend* 
(hip in thefe lines,, and thefedate^ecifionqf Addifon, 
I am afraid we cannot read thirty lines together, 
even in Lee's bed pieces, without encountering 
abfurdity in (tntiment and folecifm in expreffion: 

blunder and beauty are fo blended together, 

you know not how to feparate them. His many 
turgid lines and incoherent thoughts make us admire 
his more happy and fuccefsful efforts.' Lee, by 

the 
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the warmth of his temper, carries every paflion 
to- extreme: his love is dotage, and his anger 
madnefs. However, it rauft be confeflcd, that, 
in feveral of his plays, fuch as Mithridates, Theo- 
doGus, L. Junius Brutus, and Alexander, there is 
A\\V enough to pleafe, as well as to affe£t, the mod 
critical audience. As long as the ftage will be able 
(o furnifti good adors for his Alexander, it will 
draw together all ranks of people, from the heroic 
lover, and the lady of high rank, to the lowed of 
the people. 

As to the hero himfelf, bv the con fen t of all 
eminent hiftortans, he was the greatcft. and the 
mod generous of conquerors ; nor mud wc regard 
the fatire of Boileau and Pope as a genuine repre- 
fentation of fad or character. The latter has ill 
coupled the conqueror of Ada with the booriih 
Charles : From Macedonia's madman to the Swede. 
You might as well put in com pari Ton the fwift 
racer and the laborious cart-h'orfe. So have I 
heard Garrick, in an ill humour, put the merits 
of Barry and Sparks together, which were very 
diflimilar. 

Boileau goes farther than Pope; not fatisfied 
with putting the conqueror of the worlJ into a 
mad-houfe, he calls on the lieutenant de police to 
fcize him and execute him as a felon : 

Qu*on Hvre ion pareil en France 2 It Reinie : 
. Dam trois jours nous verron* le ph£nix de gaerrieri 
Laifler far I'echaffaut fa tite et fe« lauriers. 

In my opinion, Voltaire too ferioufly refutes the 
poet's rhapfody. Boileau might reafonably have 
been alked, whether his matter, Louis XIV. 
could not be juftly termed the pareil of his Alexan- 

H 5 der 
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tfer, whofe ambition was lef$ laudable than that of 
the Greek, becaufe founded on more fordid motives. 
Let it not be forgotten, that Alexander, at a time 
of life fubjeft to the turbulence of paiuon, and 
during the intoxication of conqaeft, founded and 
built more cities than aH the other conquerors of 
Afia had deftroyed ; and that the man, whom the 
poets treat as a fool and a madman, abfohitely 
changed and improved the commerce of the 
world. It is true, indeed, that our own Hoiwell, 
who lived thirty years among the bramins, and 
made himfelf mailer of their antient as well as 
modern language, aflures, that their annals bear 
witnefs to the invafion of their country by Alex- 
ander ; and that, in their dialed, they call him 
robbir and murderer. But thefe pacific people, 
Voltaire obferves, had no other idea of a warrior; 
and it is believed they bellowed the fame titles on 
the kings of Perfia themfelves. 
- Lee, has artfully enough, contrived to iflfert, 
in his tragedy, the mod material events of 
Alexander's life : the death of Philotas, the paffage 
of the Granicus, his conquefts in India, his paffton 
for Roxana, the death of Clytus, and many other 
tranfadions. Thofe, who have feen Le Brun's 
pi&ure of Alexander's patting the Granicus, will 
juftify the animated description of it which Cibber 
fo improperly cenfures : 

Can none remember ! yci, I know alt moil, 
When glory, like the dasaling eagle, flood 
Perch'd on my beaver in the Granic flood t 
When fortune's felt" my ftandard trembling bore, 
And the pale fates Hood frighted on the fhore ; 
When the immoi talc on the billows rode,* 
And I royfclf sppearVi the leading god ! . 

Lee 
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Lee has, in the true fpirit of poetry, clothed the 

beautiful and glowing figures of the pencil. , 

This tragedy was long the favourite of the 

court and city* especially when a&ed, a* originally^ 

ty Hart, Mohun> M*s. Marihall, Mrs. Boutell, and 

others.— —Hart was fo univerfally applauded in 

Alexander, that Downes has recorded a fine 

•compliment paid hind by a nobleman : — * That 

his a£fcion» in that character* was fo excellent, 

that no prince in Europe need be aihamed to 

learn deportment from him. 9 He adds, too, that,. 

whenever Hart a&ed this part, the. houfe was 

crowded as to a new play. The great critic, 

Rymer, declared, that fuch was the enchanting 

force of Mr. Hart's a&ion* fuch his eafe, grace* 

majefty* and dignity, that he imppfed upon the 

fpedator tkworft productions of the poet 4 who* 

from the accompliflied behaviour of the ador, wap. 

deceived • into an opinion of merit in the writer. 

Of Mohun I have already given Lord Rochefter's 

opinion ; which coming from one of a capricious 

temper* /who often praifed one man from pique or 

csvy to another, I Should not fo much rely on, if 

not confirmed by the general testimony. They 

were both great- favourites of the king and 

courtiers. Sometimes, we muft fuppofe, an emu* 

laden wxmld be excited from a companion made 

of their feveral excellences. Charles, on feeing 

the. performance of both in a new play, observed, 

to, his oo&ftiettt that Mohun, or Moon,, as he 

pronounced h,.ihottfe, that day, .like, the fun, and 

flan like the Moon. The latter was, irnpeffoty 

taller, and mote genteel in ihape, than the former* 

h* Teems toJaavef claimed the lead in choice of cha- 

rader*. From Mohun's generally a&ing grave* 

folenw,and anftere parts, I (hould have cail him who 

f 1 
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(hat of Manly in the Plain Dealer ; but it feeim 
Hart claimed it, and, to prove his right to it, 
fcddrefled the audience in a plain-dealing pro* 
logue, full of fevere cenfure on the pit.— 
In the fame author's Country Wife, Pinch- 
wife, a part not unallied in humour to Manly, 
was aded by Mohun, and Horner by Hart. 
But thefe accompliihed players were not con- 
fined to one wait, either in tragedy or comedy. 
Though Hart generally (hone in the gay gentle- 
man, fuch as Dorimant and Lovelefs-in Sir 
Popltng Flutter and the Scornfpl Lady, Mohun 
acted", to great advantage, the lively and volatile 
Valentine in Wit without Money. I fofpe&, that 
thefe adors, who had been, from their youth, 
brought up aimoft together under two different 
mailers in the profefiion of the ft&ge, who, had 
been fellow-foldiers in the caufe of their royal 
matter, . and partners in the di fee* ion of the 
theatre, at laft, by fome unhappy difference, were 
alienated from each other ; for, in the agreement, 
between Dr Davenant and Betterton on the one 
part, and Hart and Kynafton oh the other, in the 
year 1681, the name of Mohun k not mentioned ; 
that he was alive at that time we know feonrhis 
having aded a part in Southern's Per fian Prince, 
in 1682, before the two royal companies were 
united. 

Hart wa* always efteemed a conftant obferver 
of decency in manners and a refpe&er of; the 
clergy. That witty bit debauched droll, Joe 
HaineS, had perfiiaded a , clergyman, into whofe 
company he had introduced himfelf, tfe&r the 
players were a fet of people who w,ilhed to' be 
reformed ; and that he could recommend him to 
be chaplain to the theatre, with a haudfome yearly 

income ; 
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income ; that he had nothing to do but to furnmou 

the company, by ringing a bell, to prayers every 

morning. This impudent trick was carried 

(o far that the Clergyman was introduced by 

Haines, with a bell In his hand, behind the 

fcenes, which he frequently rang, and cried out 

audibly, ' Players ! players ! come to prayers I' 

While Joe and fome of the adors were enjoying 

this happy contrivance, Hart came into the 

theatre ; and, feeing the parfon and his bell, foon 

foufcd out the impofition ; he was extremely angry 

with Haines, whom he fmartly reprehended, and 

invited the clergyman to dine with him ; he 

foon convinced him that Haines was an improper 

companion for a man of his fun&ion. Haines 

and Mr. Hart could not by any means agree; 

the fober management of the latter did not fuit 

with the irregular and vicious condud of the 

former. Haines, not fubmitting to be governed 

by the eftablifhed rules of the king's theatre, was 

difmiflfed, and foon after received into Benetton's 

company.* He was a wit and a great joker, and 

writer of prologues ^nd epilogues, many of which 

he fpoke himfelf* . The famous one, pronounced 

on the back of. an afs, has often railed abundance 

of mirth, and .was lately revived by fome of our 

comedians; though 1- think the jeft is* now fo 

worn out, that a new one might be formed at no 

great ex pence of brains. Haines travelled, oyer 

feveral parts of Europe, with a gentleman, who, 

to enjoy his drollery,, bore his expences : this 

got bin) (foe. natri*. or" Count tjaines. Tom JBrown 

celebrates .Hftijies aa* a jolly tope,r; and. employs 

him as a quaok, in» t.he infernal regions, to* cure 

. . the 

* Downs fays, " that, Haines hsving affronted Mr, Hart, 
lie (t'fenifled him. 
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the <Kforiers of Erebus* Tom, Ukewtfe, from 
his envy or difltke of Drydeo, makes out a 
whimfical dialogue between him . and Haines, 
where their feveral converfi«ns to * popery are 
difcufled with fome pleafantry. From Haines's 
calling Dryden, feveral times in this dialogue, 
Poet S^uai, a name originally given him fay 
Rochefter, we may guefs at his make - and form. 
By Dryden's ranking Haines with Oates, in the 
laft line of his epilogue to the Pilgrim, revived 
for his Ton's benefit, it is evident he was difpleafed 
at being joined' with this debauched player, and 
refents the affront in terms by no means to the 
honour of Haines.— -Speaking of ftage-refar* 
mation, he fays: 

Ib (hort, 'wtfll gtowas tatftl u we can, 

S**e here and there a woman and a man; 
But neither you oor we, with all our pains, 
Can make clean work ; there will We fome remains, 


ins, > 
lines, y 


While ydtt have ftill youf Oatw, and we our Haines. 

Thefe, I believe, were the laft lines which 
were written by this great poet, who died ibon 
after; nor did Haines long ' furvive him. As I 
(hall not have many opportunities to mention this 
Odd charafteri I will' here ouoto an anecdote relat*. 
%g to him -, which I heard from the mouth of 
Mr. Quin, in the green-room 06 Covent- garden, 
the winter when he and Garrkk were engaged at 
that theatre. 

Mr. Garriek was rhformtog'the company, thtn 
preferrtj of his a&tng the pfcrtof Qreftes* in the 
Diftrened Mother, in Dublin^ * in Order,? fiid 
lie, i€ vo gam a more accarate' knowledge of the 
character, I waited on the author, Ambrofe Philips, 
vho lived' not far from the metropolis. I begged 

Tuna 
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him to inform me particularly concerning bis in- 
tention in the mad-fcene'bf Oreftes. Philips told 
ibc, that, during his writing that part of the play, 
he was Kke a peribn out of his mind ; that he was 
fo carried away by his enthufiaftic rapture, that, 
when his friend, Mr. Addiibn came into the room, 
he did not know him ; and that, as foon as he re- 
covered from his fit, he faid to him,—* What Joe, 
is it yon ?* — « That,' faid Quin, * was to'let you 
know how familiar he was with Mr. Add i fort. 
And this puts me in mind, Mr. Garrick, of a ftory 
I have heard related of a predeceiTor of oar's, that 
witty and wicked rogue, Joe Haines. In the reign 
of James IK the court was bufy in making con- 
verts to the Roman Catholic faith, in which they 
had fome fuccefs. — Some of the new papifts 
pretended to have fecn vifions and dreamt dreams ; 
and, amongft the reft, Joe Haines, who profeffed 
litmfelf a convert, declaring that the Virgin Mary 
had appeared to him. Lord Sunderland fent for 
Joe, and afked him about the truth of his conver- 
sion, and whether he had really feen the Virgin ? — 
Yes, my lord, I afiure you it is a fafit — How 
was it, pray ? — Why, as i was lying in my bed, 
-the Virgin appeared to me, and faid, Arife> J** /— 
You lie, you rogue, faid the earl ; for, if it had 
really been the Virgin herfelf, ihe would have faid 
^Jd/efh, if it had been only out of refpe£t to her 
hufband.* 

Hart was the firft fuccefsful lover of the famous 
Nell Gwyn ; and from a feller of oranges, brought 
her to-the ftage, where (he a&ed many years with 
the public applaufe. Her royal matter, jhe indo- 
lent Charles, was fo pleafed with the charms of her 
conversation, that he more than (hared his time 
between her and his m'tftrefle* of high rank ; nor 

was 
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was he ever better pleafed than with the agreeable 
dalliances and fprightly witticifms of the charming 
Nelly. Some years fince, I faw, at Mr. Berenger's 
houfe, in the Mews, a pi&tire of thitf lady, faid to 
be drawn by Sir Peter Lely ; and (he appeared to 
have been extremely attractive. Charles with his 
lad breath 9 recommended poor Nelly to his fuo 
ceffor. She was g£od-natured, friendly, and cha- 
ritable. Dr. Tenfufon, her parifh pricil, preached 
her funeral-Cermon ; and, when fome ftarch people 
obje&ed to his promotion to the fee of Canterbury 
on that account, the generous Queen Mary defended 
him; faying, at the fame time, that Tennifon was 
fo hone ft a man, that (he believed all he faid of 
Mrs. Gwyn was true. 

Hart, when he gave up his intereft, in the king's 
theatre, to Dr. Davenant, and Mr. Betterton, ftipu- 
lated for a weekly falary of forty (hillings, which 
he did not long enjoy. The (lone put an end to his 
life ; but I cannot fay, with any certainty, at 
what time* 

Of this accomplished actor, the Tatler has 
preferved a very juft remark on acting ; ' It was 
impoffible,' he faid, ' that the player could ever 
aft with grace, except he had forgotten that he 
was before an audience : till he was arrived at that, 
his motion, his air, his every ftep and gefture, have 
fomething in them which difcovers he is under re- 
(traint, for fear of being ill received ; or, if he con- 
ftders himfelf as being in the prefence of thofe who 
approve his behaviour* you fee an affectation of 
that pleafure run through his whole carriage. 9 

The great advantage, of playing an original cha- 
racter, is derived from the in ft ructions of the au- 
thor. From him the learning of the part mud be 
communicated tohisinflromentjtheplayer: if he is a. 

mafter 
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matter in nis profeflion, he will, in his turn, impart 
ufeful hints to. the poet, whteh will contribute to 
the improvement 6f the fcene. Mohun, who a£ted 
Clytus in Alexander, Cibbcr tells Us, h<«d fo high 
an opinion of Lee's power in recitation, that he 
threw down a part in defpair of a&ing it up to the 
pathos of Lee*$ reading it'. - 

Mohun Wai an able fecond to his* friend, Hart, 
and equally admired for his- great and profound 
knowledge i it hi* profeflion. He is celebrated, by 
Lord "Rochefter, as the great /Efcpus of the (last. 
The dignity of his ftep, faidhis lord (hip, mimtcs 
could imitate, though they could not reach the 
fublimity of his elocution. ' Cibbcr, who lived fo 
near the times of Hart and Mohun, could pbflibly 
have colre&ed fomething relating to thcfe eminent 
players worthy our notice; at prefent, we cannot 
even fay when they were borri and when they died. 
The time of Mohun's death is not more known 
than that of Hart. 

Betterton, after the re-union of the companies, 
aded Alexander with as much eclat as any of 
his othef characters. This accomplished and 
yet modeft player, when rehearing this character, 
was at a lofs to recover a particular emphafis of 
Hart, which gave a force to fome interefting fitu- 
ation of the part ; he applied, for information, to 
the players who ftood near him. At laft, one of 
the loweft of the company repeated the line ex- 
actly in Hart's key. Betterton thanked him 
-heartily, and put a piece of money in his hand as 
a reward for fo acceptable a fervice. 

But Betterton, growing in years, foon refigned 
this laborious part fo Mountfort, of whofe merits, 
in ading lovers and heroes, Cibber (peaks at large. 
On the unhappy murder of Mountfort, Betterton, 

fays 
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fays Cibber, retained Alexander, and threw unex- 
pected luftre on the part.—— George, Powell forne- 
times aded this favourite hero of the ladies' with 
appiaufe : Keen was bis Cly ms. Booth was too 
accurate a fcholar, it feems, tp ,sc^~ the nguid 
Alexander, and, in my opinion, loft an oppor- 
tunity of difplaying, to advantage, tlje harmoay 
of his voice, the vigour .of his aftion^and the 
jgraccfulnefs of his deportment , . ., » 

The play, had lain dormant .many years at all 
the theatres, when Mr. Delane, an a&or from 
Dublin, in 1733* revived it* by his acting 
Alexander, with uncommon fuccefs, at the theatre 
in Goo^manVfieJde ; where it was repreieaftedj 
for many rjights fucceflively, with much emolument 
to Mr. GiiFard, the manager. Of Mr. Delane I 
have faid as much as I {bought neceffary to point 
PUt hi* abilities in the Life of Garrick, who 
certainly did this actor no fervice by mimicking' 
him in the famous fimile of the boar and fow in 
the Reifrearial. His voice and manner were Co 
e,xa&Ly imitated, that the audience enjoyed, the 
representation by repeated aprJaufe., Ch. Hulet 
a£bed Gyms with Delane at GoodnaanVrlelds, as 
did Qpin at Covent-garden. Hulet was apprentice 
to the fampus Edmund Curl, the bookfeljer, where 
he learned very early the art of £tage~raurders ; 
for Charles, afting the part of Alexander in the 
kitchen, with an elbow-chair for hi? Clytus, in 
his fury,. with a poker in his hand rnftead of a 
javelin, broke it to pieces with fuch noife and 
violence, 4 lhat Curl, in the parlour* called out to 
know what was the matter : * Nothing, fir,' faid 
the apprentice, ' but Alexander has killed Clytus/ 

Hulet, 

1 . . 
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Hulet, by his matter's permiflion, after he had 
ferved two. years of his apprenticeflitp, tried his 
fortune on the ftage at LiiicolnVinn4ieids theatre. 
Here he remained feveral years; and met with 
encouragement from the public, with the patronage 
of Quin; but, his income not equalling his 
expeiices, he embraced Mr. Giffard's offer of a 
larger friary ; and a&ed, ait GoodmanVfields, 
many principal characlers : fuch as Henry VIII. 
FalAaff, Othello, King in the Mourning Bride, 
Clytus, and Caffius in Julius Caefar. 

Hulet was an excellent Macheath; the fongs 
in that part he, fang more agreeably than Walker. 
He was happy in a fine, ftrong, dear, and melo- 
dious jpipe ; his being too fenfiMe of this was the 
immediate catde of iys death : he took an idle 
ptafure in ftealing .unperceived on a perfon, and 
deafening him with a loud hem, to (hew the 
length and firnmefs of his kings* As he was 
pradifing this trick one morning at rehearfal, 
ty aa extraordinary effort he broke a blood*veflel, 
»hich killed htm in twenty-four hours. Honeft 
tyon, a good comic a£tor, and fo remarkable for 
* retentive memory, that he could repeat a 
ttws-paper, with all the advertifements, after 
fading u thrice over/ was prefer* when this 
uncommon accident happened, and related it to 
m *> many years fince, with this addition : thai 
Hulet, being much alarmed at the quantity of Wood 
vhich tflued from his mouth, was perfuaded to go 
home; two eminent phyficiacis were fent for 
unmediately, who pronounced the cafe defperate, 
and would not prefcribe. 

Hulet 


* Mr. H. Giffard gained t wager on a trial of Lyon 4 s 
mc, »ory, by a repctitioa of a newfpapcr tad all iw coateata. 
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Hulet was extremely corpulent, fuppofed to be 
owing to his drinking large quantities of porter ancl 
ale. He was a great feeder, extremely indolent , 
carelefs of his drefs, not to fay fordidly negligent of 
his perfon. In converfation he was lively and fa- 
cetious, extremely good-natured, and a mo ft excel- 
lent mimic ; but this talent of imitation he never) 
.exencifed to the difadvantage of his fellow comedi- 
ans. ' The public loft this valuable ador in the 
.thirty-fifth year of his age. Qgin aded CJytus 
with approbation ; but not in a manner more truly 
chara&eriftic than Hulet. There was, in the lat- 
.ter's voice, more variety of tone, with ftrength 
equal tp that of his competitor. 

The Vanquiftier of Afia never appeared to more 
advantage in reprefentation, I believe, than in the 
perfon «f Spranger Barry. He looked, moved, 
and afted the hero and lover, in' a manner fo fupe- 
rior and elevated, that he charmed every audfence 
.that faw him ; he gave new life and vigour to a 
play which had not been feen fince the death of 
Delane. His addrefs to his favourite queen was 
(oft and elegant, and his love ardently paflionate; 
in the fcene with Clytus, in his rage, he was 
terrible ; and, in his penitence and remorfe, 
exceffive. In his laft diftra&ing agony, his deli- 
rious laugh was wild and frantic, and his dying 
groan affecVmg. 

William Powell had, from nature, many requi- 
fites to exhibit with propriety and (kill, lovers and 
heroes : his perfon and voice were well adapted to 
them ; his car was good, nor did he want any 
thing but time to bring his judgment to maturity. 
In Alexander he was certainly inferior to Barry ; 
but his di (lance from that great ador was not 
difgracefuK If we take into our account the very 
fhort time, he was on the ftage, we fhall be 
furprifed at the great progrefs he made in the art 
he profefted. The 
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The original Rival Queens, Mrs. Marfhall and 
Mrs. Boutell, were much celebrated, especially • 
the firft, who aded Roxana. She excelled in 
chara&ers of dignity, and in ex pre (Dug the ftrong 
emotions of the heart. The high fentiments of 
honour, in many of her characters, were corre- 
fpondent to the didates of her mind, and juftified 
by her own private conduct. She was particularly 
admired in Roxolana, a character of heroic virtue, 

in one of Lord Orrery's plays. Aubrey de Vcre* 

Earl of Ox foid,* was fo charmed with Mrs. 
Mar/hall, that he purfued her in all the fhapes a 
paffionate and artful lover could aflume. Diftra&ed 
with the repulfes his love received, he determined 
to feize her* by force, as (he came from the 
playhoufe ; but (he, being informed of his defign, 
obtained a party of the king's guards to prated 
her. His lordihip attacked her chair, but was 
repulfed. The adventure was fpread over the 
town. The gentlemen, who claimed a fort of 
nght to behave with freedom to the females of 
^ theatre, were angry and difappointed ; while 
'he ladies were pleafed, and much extolled the 
coudud of the ftage heroine. The king himfelf 
interpofed in her favour ; and told The earl, 
'tat, although, by his own condud, he had too 
much countenanced the vice, he thought it bad 
enough with the cpnfent of the fair; but that 
violence was unpardonable in a fovereign, and ftill 
Jnorefo in a fubjed. The eail prom i fed to think 
no more of her; but, in a few days, he renewed 
his addrefles, alluring her he could not live 
without her ; he was fo charmed, he faid, with 
W exalted virtue, that he had refolved, with her 

con fen t, 

1 

* Hittory of the Eaglifh Stage, 1741. 
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confent, to marry her. This bait RoxaUna fwal- 
lowed; and the earl was married to her by his- 
coachman in the dreft of a clergyman. Sootr 
after this pretended marriage, he took off the 
raafk, told her the deceit, and bade her return to 
the ftage. She threw herftlf at the king's feet, 
who Commanded the earl to allow her a yearly 
income of 500I. nor would he permit his lordihip 
to marry during the life of her fon by him. The 
time of Mrs. Marshall's leaving the ftage, and 
her death, is equally uncertain. 

< * Mrs. Boutell, the original Statira, was low in 
ftature, had very agreeable features, a good com- 
plexion, with a childifh look* Her voice was 
not ftrong, but pleafing and mellow * ihe generally 
a&ed tender and innocent young ladies. By 
the generofity of her lovers, fhe was enabled to 
quit the ftage before the approach of old age. A 
quarrel, between her and Mrs. Barry, after the 
union of the companies, concerning a veil, which 
the latter claimed for Roxana, and the other as 
ftrenuoufly demanded for Statira, had lite to 
have proved of fatal confequence to the latter. 
She by the contrivance or intereft of the wardrobe- 
keeper, carried off the veil triumphantly. The 
Rival Queens a&ed with much fpiritand aniraofity. 
In the laft a&, Roxana ftruck Statira with foch 
force, when (he wounded her with the dagger, 
that it entered a quarter of an inch into the fleft. 
As it was well known thefe ladies were not veftals, 
it was reported jealoufy gave force to the blow.f 

Alexander's death is attiibuted, ui the play, to 

poiion ; 

* Hiftory of the Englifh Stage, 1741. 

•f Mr*. Crawford was fo much in earneft. when fhe ftabbw 
Dlonytiu", in the Grecian daughter, that Palmer felt the tffeft* 
of the blow fomc months after. 
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poifon; but, with more probability, we may place il 
to drunkennefs. — The hero drank, at once, a cup 
which held fourteen pints : as he was attempting to 
mend his draught, by another equal quantity, he was 
feized with giddinefe, and, foon after, died, t 

In Lee's dedication of his Alexander, to the Earl 
of Mufgrave, we hate a glaring, but genuine pic- 
lure, of the manners of the age, from one who 
was a fharer in all its follies and irregularities : 

■ ' An age, whofe buiinefs is fcnfelefs riot, 

Neronian gambols, and ridiculous debauchery ; an 
age, which can produce few perfons, like your lord- 
fliip, who dare be alone. All our hot hours are 
burnt in night-revels, or drowned by day in dead 
fleep.' This was written in 1677. 

Lee tried his fortune on the (tage, in the cha- 
racter of Duncan, in Macbeth, but failed. Otway, 
much about the fame time, played a King in one of 
Mrs. fiehji's plays ; ' but the fight of the audience 
fo terrlfiei him/ fays Downs, * that he was in a 
tremendous agony, and fpoilt for an ador.' 

-f* Athenasus. 
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The Rehearfal. 
CHAP. XLIII. 

Middle comedy. — Buckingham'* acquaintance with 
Ben Jonfon. —An admirer of the oldafton. — Hit 
eppofition to the new taflt in writing plays. — Play 
of the United Kingdoms. — The Rebearfal 9 when 
firjl acled. — Sir Robert Howard. — Simile of the 
turtles \ — boar andfow. — Tlte family of Howard. 
— Original aftor of Bayes.— Dry den's drefs.— 
Buckingham and Dorfet. — Joe Haines's Bayes t 
with the recantation-prologue.— Eftcourtf companion 
ofAddfm, He— His Bayes.— Old bill of the Re- 
bearjal, — Heigh ho! — EJlccurt's qualities. — Colley 
Cibber and the public at variance. — Wefion. — 
Steele's cbarader of Eflcourt. -Remarks on Steele. 
—-Mimics more dreaded than beloved*— Garrick 
and Foote. — Paffage in the Spectator reftored. — 
Dr. Ratcliffe. — Secretary Craggs and Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. — The Bayes of Colley Cibber.— -Pope and 
Gay.— Bayes of Theopbilus Cibber \~of Garrick\ 
— of Foote. — How Buckingham lofl the favour of 
Charles II.— Joe A/he, the box-keeper. — Anecdotes 
of Buckingham. 

A H I S comedy, or farce of five a£b, is of the 
fame fpecies with ti?e middle comedy of the Greeks, 
in which charaQef s of living perfons are introduced 
with fuch attributes as make them known to the 
audience. Of this kind was the Poetafter of Ben 
Jonfon, and the Satiro-maftix of Decker ; mod, if 
not all, of Mr Foote's pieces are of the fame fort. 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the wri- 
ter of this witty fatire, was, when a boy, ac- 
quainted 
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quainted with Ben Jonfon. He imbibed an early 
tafte and regard for our bed old dramatic poets, 
efpecially for Ben himfelf, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher ; the name of Shakfpeare I do not fee in 
any part of his writings. He likewife was much 
prejudiced in favour of the comedians who afted at 
the Globe and Black Friers, whom he faw before 
the commencement of the civil wars; thefe he 
greatly admired and praifed ; they had ftruck his 
young fancy, and he preferred them to fucceeding 
a&ors. 

Soon after the Reftoration, a great number of 
plays were written upon a new model j in which all 
refemblance of humanity was forgotten, probability 
was thrown out of fight, and monftrous births took 
the place of fuch produ&ions as were founded on 
truth and nature. Buckingham, by his own per- 
gonal oppofition, and his intereft with feverat gen- 
tlemen who were of high rank, tried 1 to ftem the 
torrent of high-flown nonfenfe and. low ribaldry, 
which was the reigning tafte. He once ventured 
fo far, in exploding a play, written by the honour- 
able Henry Howard, eldeft fontO'the Earl of Berk* 
(hire, called the United Kingdoms, that he ran the 
hazard of his. life. This play haying in it a funeral, 
Mr.Bayes ridicules it in that part of the Rehearfal 
where he informs his friend, Johnfon, that, as he 
would have nofcenes alike in his play, the laft a& 
beginning with a witty fcene, the next (hould be- 
gin with a funeral. Mr. Howard's play was abfo- 
lutely condemned, and the author was prudent 
enough not to print it, by which he efcaped all 
farther animadverfion. 

The Rehearfal was begun about the year 1663, 
and finiihed ready for a&ing two years after. The 
plague, in 1665, prevented its reprefentation, fb 

Vot. III. I that 
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that it did not make its appearance till 1-671 ; then 
it came out with confiderable alterations and im- 
provements. The author, in his original plan, in- 
tended to have made Sir Robert Howard the prin- 
cipal chara&er, by the name of Bilboa^ But the 
great reputation of Dryden, who fucceeded Sir W- 
Davenant in his office of poet-laureat, gave his 
grace a fair opportunity to ezpofe the turgid rants 
and unmeaning bombaft fo frequent in the early 
dramatic works of that ^eminent writer. 

The fuccefe of this, fat ire more than anfwered 
the expectation of the author ; and indeed the Re- 
hearfal is a very Angular compofitfon ; in one refped 
it is like Don Quixote, for it is aded and read with 
pleafure, though the abfurdities ridiculed in it are 
no longer in being. For eafy/wit, gay ridicule, 
ftrong burlefque, and happy parody, our language 
can boaft nothing like it.' Such is the power 
of ridicule, it can make that appear a fubjed for 
laughter which is really in itfelf not fo. 

The parody of Dryden's fimile of the turtles, in 
the feoond part of his Conqueft of Granada, is a 
ftrong rnftance of the powers 'pf ludicrous wit. As 
I {hall not trouble my reader with many quotations 
from a play which is ih ever/ fabdy's hands?, I (ball 
only give the fimile and *h$ parody upon it. 

So two liiad tqrtlea, wjie* a ftorm is nigh, 
Look op ami fee it gathering in tat, jkyj 
Each callt his mate to fhelter io^ &e .grpvefj. 
Let ring in murmors their unfinUti'd loves ; 
PercVd oa fame dropping branch, they ifil alone; 
And coo, and hearken -to each Other^ nsosn. 

The parody,: 

So boar and (bw, "when any florin is nigh, 
Snuff up and fee it gathering in. the &j ; 

Boar 
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B<*r beckeat Tow to teotin cnefoot-grow, 
And there mnCnmrv^t their «afiniQ*\i iov fit. 
. Pcniive, ie mud, they wallow til alone, 
Andfnort tad gr untie to etch other** root a. 

Dryden put the. beft face on the matter, and . 
endeavoured to laugh at the grotefque pi Sure drawn ' 
for him; bat, though he was wife enough tcr 
conceal his wound, he felt the fmart of it. The ' 
revenge he tookt in the character of Zimri, ip his 
Abfalpm and Achitophel, which he drew for 1 the ^ 
autjbpr of the Rehearfal, is a proof that he was * 
thoroughly angry. ,\ 

Though QrydenVextravagant flights, in dranja- 
tic poetry, were chiefly aimed at in the Rehearfal, *' 
jet many authors of the times had a juft claim to 
their (hare of fetirical reprehetafion. The qoble 
family of Howard was distinguished for dramatic 
produdions, in which were to. be found fdots ro- 
mantic and abfurd, and chara&ers* not drawn from 
nature, but vyi)d, and ungoverned fancy. To re- 
vive, in this place, the names of thefe exploded 
pieces, wonldbe invidious ; thofe, wbofe curiofity 
may be excited to know jhem, wil| turn to the * 
Keyof the Rthjearfal* 

The original fe£tor of* Bayes was the celebrated, 
John Lacy, a man of infinite comic humour* if . 
we can truft to honcft Downs and all traditional 
remembrance of htm. How this chara&er was 
dreffed by Lacy is not now to be known. . Dryden, 
it was faid, was fond of wearing black velvet; and 
we may fuppofe the player endeavoured to refem- 
ble him, as near as poflibte, in drefs anfl deport- 
ment. I have heard, indeed, that the Duke of 
Buckingham and the Earl of Dorfet prevailed on 
Dryden to accompany them, in the boxes, on the 
firft night of ading the Rehearfal ; and placed the 
poet between them to enjoy the feelings of his mind 

la during 
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during the exhibition of his own pi&ure. The pe- 
culiarities of Dryden, when he inftrufted the play- 
ers, feeros to be ftrongly marked through the whefie 
piece. 

The immediate fucceflbr of Lacy, in Bayes, is 
unknown. Joe Haines, on his return from his 
travels, a&ed Bayes; and fpoke a recantation- 
prologue, in a white fheet, with a burning taper in 
his hand, upon his admittance into the play-houfc 
after his. return from the church of Rome. This 
prologue was written by Tom Brown, for his 
friend Joe Haines. A few lines of this addrefs to 
the public, by that pious penitent, will, I believe, 
Tatisfy the reader ;. 

As you diflike the, converts of the oatioft, "* « 

That went to Rome and left your congregation, 
By the 1 fame rule, pray, kindly entertain t 

' Your penitent loft fheep returned again. 
For re-converted Haines, taught by the age, 
Is now come back to his primitive church, the fage; 
1 own my crime, of leaving in the lurch 
My mother - play houfe :<— lht*« my mother-church j 

• * * 

r » * 

. The -celebrated Dick Eflconrt, the companion 

of Addifon, Steele, Parnel, (who honoured him, 

in a Bacchanalian poem, by the name of Jocus,) 

•and all the learned and choice fpirits of the age be 

lived in, a&ed Bayes during the government of the 

theatre by Wilks, Dogget, and Cibber. There 

cannot be a ftronger proof, of the old cuftom of 

diftribufting the parts in a play according to the 

ftrerigth of the company, before the intrpdudion 

of thofe exotics, the pantomimes, than the following 

bill of theatrical fare, which I produce from the 

firft edition of the Spe&ator, publiihed in numbers : 

The part of Bayes by Mr. Eftcourt ; Johnfon 

»>y 
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by Mr. Wilks ; Smith, Mr. Mills ; Prettyman, 
Mr. Powcl ; Volfcitrs, Mr. Cibber ; the Kings of 
Brentford, Bullock and Bowen ; Gentleman-ufher, 
Pinkethman ; Phyfician, Crofs; Tom Thimble, 
Dogget ; Fifherman, Johnfon ; Pallas, Bullock ; 
Heigh ho ! Norris. 

Here we have all the bed comedians of the age 
grouped in this comedy ; and Norris, an excellent 
comic genius, the fpeaker of two lines only : 

Heigh ho ! heigh ho ! what a change it here I Hey day f hey 
day { I know not what to do nor what to fay ! 

This odd foliloquy he uttered in fuch a manner* 
as to occafion his being termed by the audience, and 
announced in the bills, by the name of Heigh ho! 

The original a&or of this drowfy politician was 
one Shirley, and quoted by that name in the play. 
This man caufed the whole audience to gape and 
yawn. He Teems to have made himfelf, like 
William Peer, mentioned 'in the Spe&ator, famous 
for fpeaking a line or two. 

Eftcourt was fo rematkable a genius, fo cele- 
brated for ready wit, gay pleafantry, and a wonder- 
ful talent in mimicry, that fomething more than 
barely mentioning him is due to his memory ; more 
efpecially as he was a man as much beloved for the 
goodnefs of his heart as admired for his various ta- 
lents 

With refpc&tohisftage-abilities, Colley Cibber 
fpeaks of them, in his Apology, but flightingly. 
He conlefles indeed that Eflcourt underftood a ch$- 
rader well, though he, had not, he faid, acquired 
the art to do juftice to it in the reprefentation • he 
inftances particularly Falftaff. . But Cibber and the 
public feemed widely to have differed ; for Eft- 
court's name is often placed in the bills for cha- 
racters of consequence, at a time, too, when 

CibK- 
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Cibber was a manager of the theatre. Nay, we fee, 
that fuch was the confidence. of tbedire&Qrs of the 
ftage in his powers to pleafe tbepublic, that Cibber, 
who afterwards played Bayes, contented himfelf, 
during the life of Eftcourt, with the inferior part 
of Prince Volfcius. He was the original Serjeant 
Kite in the Recruiting Officer, Pomace in the 
Tender Hufband, and of other parts of importance. 
Cibber, I doubt . not, mixed a degree of envy in 
his criticifm. Of a player's merits the public is a 
fairer judge than the molt enlightened of his own 
profeifion. flow often have I heard the merits of 
poor Wefton queftioned by adors of nomean capa- 
city, when the people conld never fee him, on the 
ftage, without paying him the tribute of what 
Cibber juftly calls unbought applaufe, loud and in- 
voluntary laughter! 

Honeft Downs calls Eftcourt biftrio tuitus. * He 
has the honour, 9 fays this hiftorian, ' .(nature en- 
duing him with an eafy, free, unaffe&ed, mode of 
elocution,) in comedy, always to laetificate his au- 
dience, efpectally the quality. 

Sir Richard Steele, who thought it not beneath 
him to be the intimate friend of Eftcourt, has, in 
the Spectator,* drawn a moft amiable pi&ure of 
him. I (hall quote fome ftriking traits of his abi- 
lities : * He had fo exquifite a difcerning of what 
was defective in any object before him, that, in M 
inftant, he could (hew you the ridiculous fide of 
what would pais for beautiful and juft, even to 
men of no ill judgment, before heliad pointed at the 
failure. He was no lefs (kilfiil in the knowledge 
of beauty ; and I dare fay, that -there is no one, 
who knew him well, but can repeat more well- 
turned 

• V<rf, VL Number 4**. 
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turned compliments, as well as (mart repartees, of 
Mr. Eftcourt, than of any other man in Eng- 
land. This was eafily to be obferved in his inimi- 
table faculty of tellings ftory ; in which he would 
throw in natural and unexpected incidents, to make 
his court to one part, and rally the other part tif 
the company ; then he would vary the ufage he 
gave them, according as he faw them bear kind 
or {harp language. He had the knack to raife up a 
penfive temper, and mortify an impertinently gay 
one, with the moft agreeable (kill imaginable/ 

Steele farther obferves, that it is natural for the 
wealthy to affix the character of the man to his 
circumftarices ; and to this alone he thought it 
was to be afcribed, that a quick wit in converf*- 
tkm, a nice judgment on any emergency, a moft 
blamelefs and inoSenfive 'behaviour, could not 
raife this man above being received upon the foot 
only of contributing to mirth and diversion. 

Steele did not confider, that the man, who ex- 
eels his company in wit and in the art of converg- 
ing, raifes up fo many rivals and enviers, who 
have nothing toconfole them but the low fortune 
of him who triumphs over their inferiority. Eft~ 
court, very imprudently, I think, about a year 
before his death, opened a tavern *.— This en- 
larged his acquaintance, and, I believe, Shorten- 
ed his days : he, that fells wine and prepares din- 
ners, is at the call of every company that vifits 
his houfe. To Tome of thefe, the wit and gaiety 
of Eftcourt might be agreeable ; others would 
feel the degradation of themfelves tn the fupe- 
rior qualities of the tavern man. Let us quote 
what Steele fays of his fuperlative excellence in; 

mimicry* 

* The Bumper Uvcrn, ta Covcat-gtrdca, 
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mimicry. € What was peculiarly excellent in 
this memorable companion was, that, in the 
accounts he gave of perfons and fentiments, he 
did not only hit the figure of their faces and 
manner of their geftures, but he would, in his 
narrations, fall into their way of thinking ; and 
this, when he recounted paflages wherein men of 
the bcft, as well as fuch wherein were reprefent- 
ed men of the lowed, rank id underftanding. It 
is-certainly as great an inftance of felf-love, to a 
weaknefs, to be impatient of being mimicked; as 
any can be imagined. There were none but the 
vain, the formal, the proud, or thofe who were 
incapable of amending their faults, that dreaded 
him ; to others he was in the higheft degree 
pleating.' 

The people, who dreaded Eftcourt and all mi- 
mics, were the greateft part of mankind ; and by 
fuch this man mud have lived or (tarved. The 
fele& few, that were pleafed with him, and had 
conquered their fear of his imitations, had fuperior 
excellences to cherifti their felf-love, and could 
look down with complacency on the inferior ta- 
lents of their merry companion. Steele congratu- 
lates himfelf on the conqueft he had gained over 
his impatience of being mimicked by Eftcourt. 
The vi&ory was not very eafy, I dare believe ; 
for I never in my life faw any man .bear the trial 
with Chriftian patience. Nay, the great takers* 
off themfelve3 could not endure the Retort courte- 
ous of mimicry in another. — Garrick and Foote, 
the great matters of the art, could not endure to 
fee themfelvas in .the very mirror they held up to 
others. , . 

Eftcourt was a favourite of the great Duke of 
M4rlbo/pugh ; thofe, who know his grace's cha-- 
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racier, will not be furprifed that he did not im- 
prove his fortune by that diftindion. When pro-' 
vidore of the beef-fteak club, compofed of the 
chief wits and greateft men of the nation, he wore 
their badge, which was a fmall gridiron of gold, 
that hung about his neck with a green (ilk rib- 
bon. 

In the later editions of the SpeQator, Steele 
concludes his account of Eftcourt with a flow of 
tendernefs very natural to a good heart, and a 
burft of tears : ■■ c 1 wi(h it were any honour 
to the pleafant creature's memory, that my eyes 
are too much fuffu fed to let me goon.' In the 
original edition, the conclufion (lands thus : ' It is 
a felicity his friends may rejoice in, that he had 
his fenfes, and ufed them as he ought to do, in his 
iaft moments. It is remarkable, that his judg- 
ment was in its calm perfection to the utmoft ar* 
tide ; for, when his wife, out of her fondnefs, 
defired (he might fend for a certain illiterate hu- 
morift, (whom he had accompanied in a thoufand 
mirthful moments, and whofe infblence makes 
fools think he aflumes from confcious merit,) he 
anfwered,— ~You may do what you pleafe, but 
he won't come. Let poor Effcourt's negli- 
gence about this raeffage convince the unwary of 
a triumphant empiric's ignorance and inhuma- . 
nity. 

The triumphant empiric, I believe, was Dr. 
Ratdtffe. In this manner did the (launch whig, 
Sir Richard, difcharge his party-fpleen on the 
high-tory doctor ; nor indeed could any thing be 
faid too feveFely againft the phyfician, who refu- 
fed to attend the man in his iicknefs who had fa 
often contributed to raife his mirth while in full 
health* That Ratcliffe was the perfon meant is 

,15* only 
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only conjedure,; but the charader of humorijl 
confirms me in my opinion ; for Ratcliffe would 
go to thofe only his prefent fancy approved ; nor 
would he ftir to a lord, or even a crowned head, 
till his pipe was out *. Before I quit Eftcourt, I 
mud relate an anecdote, which will perhaps 
ftrengthen what I have faid relating to mimicry. 
Secretary Craggs, when very young, in company 
with fome of his friends, went, with Dick Eft- 
court, to Sir Godfrey Kneller; and told him, that 
a gentleman in company would give fuch a rcpre- 
fentation of fome great men, his Friends, as would 
furprife him- Eftcourt mimicked Lord Somers, 
Lord Halifax, Godolphin, and others, fo very 
exadly, that Sir Godfrey was highly delighted 
and laughed heartily at the joke. Craggs gave 
the wink, and Eftcourt mimicked Kneller him- 
felf ; who cried out immediately, Nay, there you 
are out, man ! by G — , that is nut me / 

Cibber fucceeded Eftcourt in Bayes ; and, by a 
ftroke of fatire which he threw into the part, pro* 
voked the vengeance of Pope, who never for- 
gave it. It feems, the farce o/ Three Hours af- 
ter Marriage, faid to be wcittcn by Pope, Gay, 
and Arbuthnot, had beJen a&ed, foon after the ac- 
ceflton of George I. with fo little fuccefs, that 
Cibber and Oldfield had been feverely handled by 
the audience. Our late king, George II. then 
Prince of Wales, commanded the Rehearfal ; and 
Colley could not forbear ridiculing one of the 
mod unfortunate incidents in Three> Hours after 

Marriage, which was the introducing into a phy- 

ficjan's 

' •' WlB rtty jttftty ftyle that nAri t humdnfr, who tfld King 
WUlltrttowoikldftdthtte M» twftfcgtifferM* ttirte ki^ftw»/ 
a^fc ^oold tttend Queen Abac m Icr laft iliac fs. 
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fician's houfe two lovers of his wife in the fliapes 
of a mummy and a crocodile. Though Pope, 
from an irritable temper, carried his refentment 
too far, jet furely Cibber fhould have remember- 
ed, both as a* player and manager, he ought not 
to have infulted the work of any author ; it was 
fufficient mortification to him that the audience 
had condemned it. Mr. Pope was, we will grant 
Cibber, too intemperate in his language on the 
occafion ; but Cibbef's upbraiding him with his 

form, in the following words, * Mr. Pope, you 

are fo particular a man, that I fhould be afhamect 
to return your language as I ought to do, - w as 
very grofs and utterly uhjuflifiable. I havc*heard, 
that Mr. Gay refented the affront fo ftrongly, that 
he replied to Cibber in fomething more feeling 
than words. * 

In a&iri& Bayes, Colley Cibber was dreffed 
like a fmart coxcomb. In the delineation of the 
charader, he made him fufficiently ridiculous ; 
but 1 thought lie rather exhibited the laughter at 
Bayes's extravagances than the man that was ena- 
moured of them. 

His fon, Theophilus, difplayed more vivacity. 
in Bayes than his father ; by the invention of new- 
raifed troops, or hobby-rforfes, and other novel-* 
ties, wfth fome frefh jokes upon the ft£tors, he 
drew the public to it for three weeks fuoceflively. 
But Theophilus rnixed too much grimace and 
falfe fpifit in his beft-a&ed parts. 

A4r. (Sar'rick, when he firft exhibited feayes, 
could not be diftingiiiihed from any other gajfr 
well-drefled man ; but he foon altered it to a 
drefs he* thought mbre fuited to the conceit and 
folemntty of the dramatic coxcomb. He wore a 
ihabby, old-fa(hiQned coat, that had formerly been 

very 
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very fine ; a little hat, a large flowing brown 
wig, high-topt (hoes with red heels, a mourning 
(word, (carlet (lockings, and cut- fingered gloves. 

The difference, between Garrick andhisimme- 
. diate predeceffbrs, was very confpicuous. They, 
by their ad ion, told the fpe&ators that they felt 
all the ridicule of the part ; he appeared quite ig- 
norant of the joke made againft him. They 
feemed to fneer at the folly of Bayes, with the au- 
dience ; the audience laughed loudly at him. By 
feeming to under (land the fatire, they caught at 
the approbation of the pit j he gained their loud- 
eft plaudits, without letting them know he de* 
ferved it. They were in jeft ; he was in earned. 

I have already faid fo much of Mr. Garrick's 
imitations of the a&ors, in voice and gefture, 
(hat 1 cannot add any thing more on that head. 

The Bayes of Foote was an odd mixture of 
himfelf and the Duke of Buckingham ; the old 
building was new-faced with a modern front. He 
contrived to adapt, as well as he could, his new 
iuperftru&ure to the old ground -work. His fancy 
was fo exuberant, his conceptions fo ready, and his 
thoughts fo brilliant, that he kept the audience 
in continual .laughter. Public tranfadions, the 
flying follies of the day, debates of grave affem- 
blies, absurdities of play-writers, politicians, and 
players, all came under his cognizance, and all 
felt the force of his wit ; in (hort, he laid hold 
of every thing and every body that would furnifli 
merriment for the evening. Foote could have 
written a new Rehear fal equal to the old. . 

Of Buckingham's moral and political character 
I hjwe fpokeh fully, and, I am convinced, juftly, 

in 
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m my obfervations on the Orphan. I there gave 
the reader Tome account of the great affedion 
which Charles II. manifefted for this eccentric wit. 
It now remains that I unfold the caufe which dif- 
folved the feemingly inviolable attachment of the 
king to his favourite. The parliament, which had 
been firm to Charles whilft they had the lead prof- 
ped of his adhering to the constitution, in church 
and (late, as then eftabliftied, on difcovering that 
his war with Holland was carried on with no 
other view than to eftablifti defpotifm, and to ruin, 
in conjun&ion with France, the Proteftant intercft 
and religion, boldly broke through all forms, and 
attacked his miniftry, compofed of the famous Ca- 
bal. Buckingham defired he might have leave to 
vindicate himfelf before the houfe of commons. 
In his defence, he laid the blame of his condu& 
on the king and the duke of York, by a witty allu- 
fion to them both. Amongft other things, he faid, 
1 hunting was a good diverfion ; but, if a man 
would hunt with a brace of lobfters, he would 
have but ill fport.* People underftood, that, by 
the lobfters, the royal brothers were meant. ' And 
this fpeech,' fays Burnet, * loft him the king's fa- 
vour fo effeduatly, that he never recovered it after- 
wards.' Thus we fee, that a man of wit, and 
mafter of the joke, could fafely offend againft all 
laws human and divine, and yet retain his fove- 
reign's favour; but, the moment he placed hh con- 
dud in alight that rendered it anobje&of ridicule, 
the royal countenance is withdrawn from him, and 
irreconcileable hatred fucceeds to the appearance 
of the mod unalterable friendfhip ! It is well 
known, that Buckingham fpoke often of the king 
faoft contemptUQufly > nor did Charles value the 

duke 
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duke for any thing but the happy talent of giving a 
ludicrous turn toeverv thing that was fertous. 

In a letter to Lord Berkley, Buckingham deftred 
him to tell a certain lady, that he had refolved to 
fwear by no other than Joe Afli j * and, if that,' 
faid his grace, ' be a (in, it is as odd an one as ever 
{he heard of.' Joe A(h was, it feems, a box- 
keeper at Drury-lane play-houfe. How this man 
could merit this dittin&ion I know not, unlefs he 
lent the duke money to fupply his neceflities, which 
we're often very urgent. Box-keepers, whatever 
they may be now, by the managers keeping an eye 
over their condud, were formerly richer than their 
matters. A remarkable inttance of it I heard ma* 
ny years fince. Colley Cibber had, in a prologue, 
or fome part of a play, given fuch offence to a 
certain great man in power, that the playhoufe, by 
order of the lord-chamberlain, was (hut up for 
fome time, Cibber was arretted, and the damages 
laid at ten thoufand pounds. Of this misfortune 
Booth and Wilks were talking very ferioufly, at 
the playhoufe, in the prefeoce of a Mr. King, the 
box-keeper ; who afked if he could be of any fer- 
vice, by offering to bail Cibber.— * Why f you 
blocke^d,' fays, Wilks,/ it is for ten thoufand 
pounds/ — ' I (hbuld be very forry,* faid the box- 
keeper, ' if 1 coul4 not be anfwerable for twice that 
fum.' The managers, (fared at each other; and 
Booth faid, with fome emotion, to Wilks, * What 
have you and I been doing, Bob, all this time ? A 
fcbx-keeper can buy us both.' t 

An anecdote or two of. the witty writer of the 
Rejheatfal, and I navev done. Father Petre pro- 
rniled K. James lo make a convert of Buckingham 
to popery.' He oegan by attacking the imagination 
in its weakeft part, fear : ' We, my lord/ faid the 

Jefuit, 
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Jefuit, * deny that any can poJEbly be faved oat of 
our church ; your grace allows that our people 
may be laved.' — * No, curie you ! (aid the duke, 
1 1 make no doubt but you will be all damned to a 
man.* At this Father Petreftarted, and faid very 
gravely, ' I cannot argue with a perfbn fo void 
of all chanty .'— * I did not ezpeS, my reverend 
father,' (aid the duke calmly, * fuch a reproach 
front you, whole whole reafoning was founded on 
the very fame inftance of want of charity in your- 
felf.' 

The Duke of Queenfbury, in his journey to 
Scotland, heard that Buckingham lay at a certain 
inn, not many miles from tbe road, in an lllnefs 
from which he could not recover. His grace cha- 
ritably paid the tick man a vifjt, and afked him if 
he would have a clergyman. I look upon them,* 
fays Buckingham) ' to be a parcel of filly fellows, 
who do not trouble themfelves about what they 
teach.* Queenfbury then afked, if he would have 
bii chaplain, who was a prelbyterian. ' No,' faid 
Bocks, ' thefe fellows always made me lick with 
their whine and cant.' Queenfbury, taking it for 
granted that he mi':! be of fome religion, and, of 
confequence, a Roman Catholic, told l* 
was a popifh lord in the neighbourh 
htm if he fhould fend for a prie* 
the dying man,' thefe rafcaU eat G 
know of any- let of fellows that ■ 
fhouM be obliged to you if ' ■ 
one of them.' • 

I nuffl not forget, that. 
Moontford, the female Protc* 
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fumed all characters and became them all, a&ed 
Bayes with vivacity and humour; and that Mrs. 
Give, fome forty years fi nee, attempted the fame 
part for the benefit of her brother, Mr. Raftorj 
but the public, thought Bayes in petticoats, in a 
lively farce of her own writing, became her much 
better. 


Congrcvc. 
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Congrcvc. 

OLD BATCHELOR, &c 

CHAP- XL1V. 

Congreve formed upon Wycherly. — Conducl of bis fa* 
bits.— Papifls and Diffenters. — Wycherly tran- 
scribed the manners of the times. — King, court, and 
poets, pimps combined. — Dryden's opinion of court 
and poets. — Wycherhfs private cbaracler. — Old 
Batcbelor; — its characters.— Cuckold a favourite 
dijb. — Lord Kaims. — Double Dealer % — Dry den 9 s 
verfes upon it. — Dedication of the Double Dealer. 
— A leafb of cuckolds. — Ma/iwell.— Lady Touch- 
wood. — Lord Froth.— Lord PlaufiUe. — Froth's 
opinion of laughter. — Lord C— Various faciei of 
laughter. — Dimplers andfmilers. — Houfe of com- 
mons and the theatre.— Lady Froth and Bri/k.— 
Woodward and Mrs. Clive.—Mifs Pope. — Mrs. 
Green. — Clive's fuperior excellence. — Love for 
Love\ its great merit.— Sir Sampfin Legend.— 
Forefigbt, a character of humour.— Ben a wit. 
—Pope. — Tattle. — Mrs. Frail— Doris. — Ange- 
lica not amiable. 

v^ONGREVE formed himlclf upon Wycherly; 
but his wit is more flowing, his fancy more exube- 
rant, his knowledge more extenfive, and his judg- 
ment more profound ; though he is by no means a 
ftrift obferver of the unities, the cor. dud of his 
fables is well ftudied, and fometimes exad; his 
cataftrophes are generally perplexed and fometimes 
improbable. 

When Congreve began to write, the licentious 
Nanners, introduced by Charles II. were in full 

vigour $ 
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vigour ; the paflidn to eftabhfli popery, in the reign 
of his fucceflbr, had not diirftniflied the immora- 
lity of the people. The great view of James was 
the converting his fubjeds to hrs own fuperftition ; 
to which, I believe, he was the more devoted, as 
he fancied their imbibing his religious creed would 
render them mofe fubrmfiive to his government. 
Papifts, like other di (Tenters, when in a fiate of 
perfecution, or deprived of benefits which they 
oaght to enjoy, will endeavour to gain a mitiga- 
tion of their hardfliips by contributing to fupport 
every fcheme of government with their utmoft 
weight and intereft ; remove the clogs that fepa- 
hue them from the reft of the people, and pa- 
pifts will be Us (launch friends to liberty as anj 
other fubjeds. 

. Wycherly, it is plain, -was the original which 
-cur young poet admired and copied. WycMf 
faithfully tranfcribed the manners of the times 
when the king and his Courtiers, in conjunfiion 
with the poets, were the pimps to debauch the 
morals of the people. Dr. Johnlbn ftyles Wy- 
cherly a fcribbler, from an honeft indignation at 
the impurity of his writings ; but fufely the co- 
medies of Dryden, Otway, and others, are not 
lefs exceptionable than his. He, like others, was 
borne down by the common current, which was 
rendered irrefiftible by royal patronage and pro* 
teaion. To this, Dryden himfelf afcrtbes the 
vicious writings of the poets : 

The poet*, who muft live by courts, wftarve, 
Were proud fo good a government to ferve ; 
And, mining with buffbont and pimps profane, 
Taiirted the ft a ge for fome fimll fnip of gain ; 
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for they, Kkehartoes/taderba^aVprofefiM, 

Took all th' ungodly pains and got the letlh 

Thus did the thrrving nntady pray ail \ k 

The court its head, the poets bat the tail. 

Wiffes there were, but ihodeftly conceal'd : 

Whitehall the fcafced Ventls firft revetl'd 5 

WHere, ft«iidta(r asrat Cypifea, Inner (brine, 

The (trumpet wa« ador'd with rites divine *, fee. 

Few men were fo admired, and beloved by his 
contemporaries, as Wycberly : he was efteemed 
the raoft accomplished gentleman of the age he 
lived in, and, as fuch, dburted and carelled -by 
his royal matter. 

Congreve was* endowed with all the ftrofig fa- 
culties of perception which enable the comic 
writer to defcribe the various cbara&ers of man- 
kind. He feems to have known the foibles, paf- 
fioos, humours, and vices, of the world by intui- 
tion. His Old Batchelor was aded when he was 
twenty-one ; in his dedication, he tells Lord 
Clifford that it had lain by him almoft four years. 
Dryden and Southern were aftoniflied when they 
perufed this play, and pronounced it a prodigy of 
early genius. In the Old Batchelor, we perceive, 
that, from Ben Johnfon's BojBadil and Mailer Ste- 
phen, the author has formed his Captain Bluff 
and Sir Jofepb Wittol. His gentlemen are partly 
his own and partly taken from Wycherly. Bell- 
raour and Sharper are allied to Horner and Free* 
man, in the Country Wife and Plain Dealer. 
Vainlove, who loves no pleafure that is not to be 
obtained without difficulty, is a character of hu- 
mour; and fo, I think, is Heartwell, who fe- 

fembles 

* Dryden's epilogue to the Pilgrim. 
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fembles, in foroe of his features, Pinchwife in the 
Country Wife. 

I cannot think, with Dr. Johnfon, that Heart- 
well is a fiSitious charader. Many fuch may be 
feen, who, having, from fplecn or pofitivenefs of 
difpofition, denied themfelves, in early life, the 
pleafures of the conjugal union, growl out the 
remainder of their days in fatirical reBe&iom on 
the happinefs they have reje&ed. The fcene be- 
tween the Old Batchelor and Sylvia, in the third 
aft, is a mafterpiece. — The audience, in Con- 
frere's time, were particularly fond of having a 
city-cuckold dreffed out for their entertainment ; 
and Fondlewifo is ferved up with very poignant 
fauce, for the feveral incidents in the fcene arc 
extremeV diverting, Lord Kaims finds fault with 
the dialogue, in the firft ad, between Beflmour, 
Sharper, and HeartwcN, as if it was mere con- 
verfation, and that the bufmefs of the play flood 
ftill ; but what bufmefs- ts more neceflary than the 
knowledge of chara&er r the manners of the per- 
fonse dramatis are by fuch dialogues unfolded to 
the audience. The fame obje&ion may be nW 
againft fome interviews of the Prince of Wate 
and Falftaff, in Henry IV. 

The Double Dealer was a&ed a year after the 
Old Batchelor. This comedy was ufhered into 
the world by a copy of verfes, to his dear friend, 
Mr. Congreve, by Dryden. In this addrefs, he 
freely acknowledges the fuperior genius of the 
old dramatic writers, with a fine compliment to 
the author of the Double Dealer, who alone fup- 
plies all thofe excellencies which were deficient 
in tha writers of Charles Il.'s reign. The pathe- 
tic conclufion, every ipan of tafte, though he 

has 
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has often read it, will be pleafed to fee inferted 

here: _ l 

Maiiittifl your port, that'a all the fame yon need, 

For 'tis inipoffiblc yea fhould proceed* 

Already I am worn with cere and age, 

And jaft abandoning th' ungrateful (fage*. 

Unprofiubly kept at Hea? V» cipence, 

I live a rentrtharguon his providence,-— 

Bat you, whom evYy mufe and grace adorn, 

Whom I forefee to better fortune bora, ' • t 

Be kind to my remains,— and, oh! defend, t , 

Againft youn judgment, your dtparteti.frieikn 

Let not. th' iniuliing foe my fame purfae, 

fiat (hade thefc Jaurelt which defcend to you ; 

And take for tribute what thefe lines exprefe ; 

You merit iqore, nor coujd my love <Jo left! ;. . ' ■/' ' 

In his dedication of thePoublsPefder^to.Moii- 
tague, afterwards Earl of # Halifa*, the author,. 
though he owns he failed in his atterppt, fay&j; he . 
defigned io have written a regular, coipedy. Bijt 
he foon fakes courage to affert, that he has ' not 
roifcarfied ' in the whole ; he had refolved, he , fays, 
toprefefve the three unities. ,Then,, ip a; lufciv 
011$ ftyli/fie heaps abundance, of paufecus flattery: 
en his f patron ; apd indeed I think Congreve as 
aukward a dedicator as any in -gur language,— 
When he has finifhed his panegyric, he tells us, 
that he hearkened after objedions ; but like his 
friend, Dryden, he can find none worth anfwer- 
ing ; yet he goes on anfwering (eyeral of them* 
At laft he becomes humble, and begs the critic 
to re-confider his remarks. But what (hocks bur 
author moft, is the offence he has given to the 
ladies; for he would rather offend all the critics 

in 

• His laft play, of Love Triumphant, or Nature will prevail, 
«at a&ed the fame year with the Double Dealer. 
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in the world: than one of the fairfex. And yet I 
think his defence is a very poor one, and amount* 
to little lefs than owning his fault ; for furely, out 
of the whole fex, he might have chofen much bet- 
ter reprefentatives of it than the. ladies in the 
Double Dealer. 

The manners of this play are more licentious 
than thofe of the- Old Bafcheior. — Hk cuckold, 
Fondlcwife, in that comedy, pleafed the town fo 
greatly, that he determined to give the audience 
a leafh of thenr in hi* Double Dealer ; for he has 
prefented them with no lefs than three* A father, 
talking obfcen^ly. to. his. daughter* is fomething 
monftrous, and almoft incredible ; and yet Sir 
Paul Pliant's inftrudions, to the only virtuous 
woman in the play, . are of that kind 

Ma&welft charader. is* partly taken from Sy- 
rus, inlhe Heautontimorumenos of Terence, who, 
by -uttering truths, carries hfs point more covertly 
todeiceive ; arid partly, I think, from theTinwfl- 
Uft of" 'Fletcher's Cupid's Revenge's as Ltdy 
Touchwood greatly refembles Bacha ' in thefune 
play. BrhYs pertnefs is not unlike the petulance 
of Novel in the Plain Dealer, and Lord Fjoth's 
fotemnity is ah improvement of LordPlaufibl^s 
ftarcfr civility in* the: fame play r *' / 

The plot is extremely intricate, ; and eiaSs 
from the fpe€tator very deep attention; without 
it, he will not be able to fee how It is unravelled in 
the cataftrophe; J . 


Double 
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Double Dealer. A& I, Scene PVL „ 

LO^D FROfH, 

There is nothing more unbecoming « m^a of qvftUtyithftji**, 
hogh; — it » fach a vulgar e*preffioa,of the psffan&J-rErcry, 
body can langb. 

Of the fame fentiment, with refpeft to laughter, 
was a late very accomplished nobleman, who, by 
his own example, justified tjie da£triae of Lord 
Froth. A genuine laugh is as difficult, 1 believe 
to he had, as a generous, tear. — Nature, by our 
(fame, intended both for the purpofes of humanity. 
There is certainly much hypocrify in pretending to 
illume either ; but; the feigned laugh islefs cenfura- 
We than the vile crocodile's tears. An aflenting half- 
laugh, or ujjile, i^ much, expededt from an ac- 
quaintance, as a bow or a (hake of the hand. From 
a Lord C. who wpre a maifc, ail his lifetime, and 
taught hi§ only fon to. dp. the.fame, nothing (incere* 
either. in grief or mirth, was to beexpe&ed* 
Tie man, who, . ftrives, to reprefs the natural im- 
Pjilfe which ridicule : excites* never knew the hap- 
pinefe which the tear of pity for the unfortunate 
kdovt. 

The Guardian has written an excellent paper, 
*ith much plgafantry and. humour, on the feveral 
forts of laughers, which . he arranges under the 
Allowing heads : — the. dimplers, the fmilers, 
the laugher*, the grinners, and the horfe-laugh- 
trs. LokI Froth and .Lord C are of the fe* 
c ond,fpecies, The dimple, fays this writer, was, by 
theantienfs* termed the, Chian: laugh :;~*-an&thfe he 
Sivei to ; the prudes. For. my party though lam 
n ot fond of the griii^ which is generally pradifed 
hy faarlecs,, or thole who wiftt to (hew their teeth, 
Kir the Sardonic, which Steele fays is the Greek' 

and 
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and Roman horfe-laugh, yet I am no enemy to 
what be calls the rifus of the antients, which is 
the fame as our hearty laugh. If the fed of dimp- 
lers and fmilers prevail, we (hall have no mirth but 
what the houfe of commons or the theatre can 
give. There wc are certain to have a full chorus 
of laughers. 

Adk III. Scene the Tenth. 
Lady Froth. Brilk. 

BRISK. 

vgcfides your Udjfhip'i coachtnta hiring tred f»ce— 

When this play was a&ed at Drury-lane» about 
five and twenty years fince, an accidental or wil- 
ful blunder of Woodward, who afted Brifk in a 
lively and diverting manner, caufed fuch repeated 
laughter in the theatre as I fcarcely ever heard. — 
Mrs. Clive, who a£ted Lady Froth, had, by 
miftake, or in a hurry, laid on more rouge than 
ufual ; and Briflc, in his criticifm on the lady's he- 
roic poem, inftead of faying, * Your coachman 
having a red face,' faid, Tour laJy/bip having a red 
fact. This was no fooner uttered, than peals of 
laughter were redoubled over the theatre. Wood- 
ward affefied to look abafhed and confounded ; 
QWe bore the incident heroically. When they 
retired to the green-room, from the ftage, they 
were followed by the players, who expeded a fcene 
of violent altercation ; but this inimitable adrefs 
difappointed them: ' Come, Mr. Woodward,' (he 
gravely faid, ' let us rehearfe the next fcene, left 
more blunders ihould fall out.' Clive was in Lady 
Froth,- as in the reft of her comic chara&ers, fupe- 

rior 
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rior to all a£krefles. Happy was that author who 
could write a part equal to her abilities! (he not 
only, in general, exceeded the writer's expedation, 
but all that the mod enlightened fpe&ator could 
conceive. By her encouragement and inftru&ions, 
and her own induftry, Mifs Pope is become a valu- 
able adrefs ; but genius cannot be communicated. 
Mrs. Green, of all the female players, in comic 
humour came the neareft to this admirable come- 
dian. It was Mrs. Green's misfortune to live at 
the fame time with Clive. I (hall as foon expe& to 
fee another Butler, Rabelais, or Swift, as a Clive. 

By confent of all the critics, Love for Love is 
efteemed not only the moft excellent of Congreve's 
plays, but one of the bed in our language. His 
charader* are drawn with fuch ftrength and com- 
prehenfion, that his comedies are perpetual com- 
mentaries on the paffions and humours of mankind. 
The punifhment of an unnatural and hard-hearted 
parent i* the moral aim of the poet; and in this 
he has, by a judicious condud of his plot, fully fuc- 
ceeded. 

Sir Samfon Legend is a finifhed portrait of an ill- 
natured wit. Forefight is, I think, a charaQer 
of humour; there were, it is true, in his time, 
many perfons infe&ed with judicial aftrologyj even 
the name of Dryden has ennobled the infignificant 
feft; but Forefight is made up of dreams, nativi- 
ties, and fuperftittons of every kind. A ridiculous 
dread of futurity goes through his whole life ; and, 
as Bluff, in the old Batchelor, fays * fighting is 
meat, drink, and cloth, to him,' fo is omen-hunting 
to Forefrght. But the number of the fuperftitious 
does not abate the humour of a character : — Cer- 
vantes wrote his Don Quixote, not with the view 
of curing one man infe&ed with the fpirit of knight- 

Vol. III. K errantry, 
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errantry, but a large number of Quixotes. A An- 
gle character is a monfter not worth a writer's aim; 
There is furely an abfurdity in making the fon of 
a knight a common Tailor or forcmaft man ; perhaps 
the author thought he could not raife To much mirth 
from the midfhipman as a dealer in forecaftle con- 
verfation. The character is well calculated to ex- 
cite much laughter, and to carry on the fable with 
comic fpirit ; but Ben is not a humourift ; he is, 
what Angelica terms him, an abfolute fea-wit; his 
being a Tailor is a matter of accident. The author, 
in his prologue, owns he took fire from the manly 
Tcenes of the Plain Dealer. Scandal is introduced, 
as a fecond Manly, to fatirize the vices of the age > 
he performs his office with the true fpirit of a re- 
former ; for he abfolutely forgets good manners, 
and, as to good -nature, that is not to be expected 
from <a cenfor. Tattle is an original coxcomb, 
who, in the midft of his prattlings, brags of fe- 
crecy. Mr. Pope has queftioned whether Cbn- 
greve's fools are really fuch : 

Tell me if Congreve's fools tre foolt indeed 1 

The mere fool is no objeft of common fatire. 
Though Congreve has given Tometbing like wit to 
his fops, on examination you will find that it is 
only the colour of it ; it is the Briftol ftone, but 
not the diamond. Brilk, in the Double Dealer, is 
fo lively a coxcomb, that you are furprifed into an 
opinion of his being Tomething better than he is : 
Tattle is merely whipt fyllabub andan empty 
phantom of livelinefs. 

The ladies in this play are Congreve*s ladies, 
mod of them vicious and abandoned. Mrs. Frail, 
a woman of the town, as he calls her in his drama- 
tis perfonae, is a main inftrument to carry on the 

plot. 
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plot, Mrs.Forcfight, btrjifler every way* who is fo 
generous as to forget in the morning, the favours 
file grants her lovers over-night, is the much- 
boafted Doris of this writer. If the charader were 
really original, I fhould join the cry of its ce- 
lebrators, for the thought is obvious ; but, if the 
reader will turn to Otway's Friendfhip in Fafhion, 
he will find Mrs. Forefight is only an improvement 
of Lady Squeami(h.f The author's favourite is 
Angelica, who at laft rewards Valentine with her 
perfon and fortune: but that miftrefs is not an 
amiable cbara&er,, who drives her lover to the 
brink of defpair, and is fatisfied with nothing lefs 
than his figning to his own ruin as a proof of his 
paflion. 

* Lore for Love, A£fc If. 

f Tom Brown maket Mrs. Berry, the celebrated a&refe, * 
perfect Dorit. He fays, that fhe did not know the lover who 
give her five guineas over-night, unlefs he brought the fame fum 
in the morning. But Tom had an infuperable itch for fct&dal. 
Tom Brown's Works, vol HI. p. 36, 9th ed. 
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CHAP. XLV. 

Religion and politics.— Miniflers fart about politic* 
—A great lawyer .—Tht lUvfilutm «»d Union.— 
fhufeof Brunfmc—What mmfieri onA magif- 
traUs art knaves or foils. — Mount Vefitvius. — 
Lady Mary Wortle* MmtegH'. — Smith*— -His 
return to the jkge \—ajatb and epitaph. — Yer- 
bruggm.—Bowen and $mn*—Xytui.-~WelieY. 

— Kyn*Jbn.—P«mlPs fatcafm *n bis oftifig- — 
Kynajimsfon 4fidgrA*$n^Mrs>BreKegirdl*.— 
Congr eve's affinities.— Mrs, Bracegitdlc cwttd 
by the dramatic lovers $f Rowt ami. Congreve. — 
Her excellent character.— Tom Brown.— Curl — 
Dr. Arbuthnot.—Wby Mrs. Bracegirdle left the 
flage. — Wanton Wife.— Mourning Bride~Cri- 
tics.—Dryden.— Char offers of the Mourning 
Bride —Scene in thefuofliaa.—Almirie?sfpe$ch\ 
—compared with the folilofuy of Juliet— Taf- 
welU * fpeaker of tragedy.— Congreve and the 
Greek dramatiJls.— Ofmyn's/oliloQuy.— Congreve' s 
tragic obfeenity.— Way of the World:— P/ot, cha- 
rafters, aclors, &c. 


Love for Love. Aft IV. Scene X. 

VALENTINE, [assuming madness.] 

"What ire you for, religion or politics } There is a couple of 
topics fa' you, no more like one another than oil and vinegar . 
and yet ihtfc two, beaten together, make fauce for the whole 
nation. 

OlR Harry Sayil, when a French nobleman 
boafled of the great freedom of converfation they 

enjoyed 
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enjoyed in France, obferved to him, that his coun- 
trymen were deprived of the two only topics 
which deferved the people's difcuffion, religion 
and politics. 

Our minifters of late, I do not mean the pre- 
fent*, have been extremely tender on the fubjeft 
of politics ; as for religion, they let that fhift for 
itfelf. Not many years fmce, a great lawyer 
gave it as his opinion, on a public occafion, * That 
nohoneft man talked politics.* This, in a fires 
country, is furely very ftrange dodrine ! Without 
politics, we (hould have been deprived of that 
grea,t blefling, the Revolution ; without politics, 
the kingdoms of Great-Britain would not have 
been united ; nay, fnore, without the fame me- 
dium, the iltuftriotrs houfe of Brunfwtck would 
not have attended the throne of England. The 
grfcat la^y*r knew this ; and yet durft, in the 
face of day, broach frich a flavHh docVme. That 
minifter, or roagiftrate, who would debar Eng* 
lifhmen the liberty of fpeech, can neither be wife 
nor honed. The people, who have a free Ik 
cence to debate on all topics, are fefs dangerous 
to their governors than thofe who arc deprived of 
that blefling,. Mount Vefuvius is never fo alarm* 
ing when its eruptions are free as when the inter- 
nal contents are ftruggling in the crater, and re- 
strained from their regular vent and difcharge.-— 
The great lawyer's doctrine is fitter for the meri- 
dian of Conftantinople than London : if, in that 
metropolis, the coffee-houfe politicians prefume 
to arraign the conduct of the minifter, they are, 
fays Lady Mary Wortley Montague* immedi- 
ately difpatched, and the houfe burnt to the ground. 

The 

* November, 1783* 
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The man, whofe abilities every body admires, 
but whofe politics are univerfally condemned, 
ihould have recollected, that to politics he 
owed his feat in parliament, and might pofli- 
bly have been obliged to an Englifh cobler for hit 
vote. 

In thefe three comedies, the parts were 
afited by fome of the bed comedians that ever 
belonged to a theatre. Colley Cibber has dra.'n 
moft of their characters in a ftyle fo expreifive of 
their feveral abilities, that the memory of them 
will be tranfmitted to future times ; of fome he 
has made but flight mention. The caufe of Smith's 
leaving the ftage he has related ; but of his re- 
turn to it, and death, he has taken no notice.-r 
When Better ton feceded from Chriftopher Rich, 
and opened, by fubfcription, a theatre in the Ten- 
nis-court, Lincoln's- inn-fields, Smith, who had 
not acted for feveral years, was perfuaded, by his 
friends of diftinguifhed rank, to return to the 
ftage. It is faid, that the in treaties of his old 
acquaintance and fellow-labourers, Betterton and 
Mrs. Barry, had greater weight with him than 
the influence of his noble friends. Scandal was 
his firft part ; continued fhouts of applaufe wit- 
Defied the fatisfadion which the audience felt on 
feeing their old friend return to them. But their 
pleafure was not of long continuance ; for foon af- 
ter, on the fourth day of Cyrus the Great, a new 
tragedy by Banks, Downs informs us, that -Mr. 
Smith was taken ill and died. Chetwood relates, 
that, being feized with the cramp in the night, 
he jumped out of his bed, and was fo long walk- 
ing about his chamber in the dark, that he caught 
a cold which ended in a diftemper that brought 
Kim to his grave. 

Booth, . 
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Booth, in his elegant Latin epitaph on Smith, 
[peaks of his profeffional abilities, his juft admi- 
niftration of the (iage, his affability and conde- 
fcenfion, as if he had been perfeQly acquainted 
with him. But, when Smith died, Booth was a 
Weftminfter fcholar, and in his fourteenth year ; 
the character of this eminent comedian muft have 
been drawn up from fuch information as the writer, 
in his riper years, obtained. 

Verbruggen, who was employed in no lefs 
than four of Congreve's plays, was an a&or of 
more merit than Cibber was willing to allow ; for, 
in his Apology, he (lightly mentions him as a 
perfon much inferior to the aQors whofe praifes 
he had recorded. I (hall hereafter have occafion 
to fpeak of him more fully. Bowen, who played 
Setter in the Old Batchelor, Jeremy in Love for 
Love, and WitwouM in the Way of the World, 
a comedian of fome merit, remarkable for the 
loudnefs of his voice, was unhappy in a chole-' 
ric difpofition. This roan fell in company with 
Quin, at a public-houfe, much frequented at that 
time by players, near Clare- market. He re- 
proached Quin for leaving Drury-lane playhoufe j 
and for his afiing the part of Tamerlane, at 
the theatre in Lincoln's -inn fields, once only. — 
Quin, in return, told him, that Mr. Jonfon, who 
had a&ed Jacomo, in the Libertine Deftroyed, a 
fingle night, had greatly furpafled him, who had 
often played the part. After fome farther alter- 
cation, Bowen retired to a neighbouring tavern* 
,and fent for Mr. Quin. Upon his entering the 
room, Bowen (hut the door, and drew his fword, 
bidding him draw his. Quin remonftrated againft 
this fudden violence, but in vain ; and, in defend- 
ing his own life, mortally wounded Bowen ; who, 

when 
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when his rage was cooled by the lofs of blood, 
owned that he had been the aggreffor. 1 have 
not the trial before tne, and therefore cannot be 
abfolutely fure that I have minutely defcribed this 
unhappy bufinefs ; but the main part is, I am 
confident, according to matter of faft. Qniri was 
tried at the Old Bailey, and honourably acquitted. 
„ This accident fell out in 1 718. It is remarka- 
ble that Ryan, about a month after, underwent a 
like trial at the fame place, for killing a man, in 
his own defence, at a public houfe; and was alfo 
acquitted with honour. Walker, the original 
Macheath, was brought to the fame bar, I be- 
lieve at a period not very diftant, for the murder 
of a bailiff; he was acquitted by the jury, but 
whether with the fame honourable circumftances 
I know not. 

Kynafton, who is charade ri fed by Gibber, as 
a very original performer, was taken ill during the 
firft representation of the Double Dealer. When 
he retired from the ftage is not known ; I find 
him among the dramatis perfonae of Dryden's 
Love Triumphant, afied foon after Congreve's 
Double Dealer, and in Banks's tragedy of Cyrus 
the Great. 

Notwithftanding the high encomium, bellowed 
on this aQor in Gibber's Apology, I have been 
informed, by fome of the old comedians, that, 
from his early reprefentation of women's charac- 
ters," Kynafton had contracted fome difagreeable 
tones in fpeaking, or what we term Canting.- — - 
When George Powell was once difcharging the 
intemperance of the preceding day from his fto- 
mach, during the time of a££ion Kynafton afted 
him if he was fick. — c How is it poftible to be 
otherwise,' faid Powell) ' when 1 hear you fpeak?' 

Kynafton 
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Kynafton died wealthy ; he bred hre only foti a 
mercer, who Hved in Covent- garden ; father and 
fon were buried in that parifh. Th^ Reverend 
Mr, Kyjraffon, the grandfon, I have feen ; b\h 
this gentleman thought it no honour to be thede- 
fcendant of a player, and would not communi- 
cate" any anecdotes of his anceftor. He purchafed 
the impropriation of Ald^ate. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle was the favourite aftrefs of* 
Congreve and Re we. In the fevera! lovers they 
gave her, in their plays, they expreffed their own 
paflion for her. In Tamerlane, Rowe courted 
her Sclima, in the peifonof Axalla ; in the Fair 
Penitent, he was the Horatio to her Lavinia ; and, 
in Ulyfles, the Telemrachtis to BracegirdVs 5e- 
manthe. Congreve infinuated his addreffes in his 
Valentine to her Angelica, in Love for Love ; in 
his Ofmyn to her Almerfa, in the Mourning 
Bri#e ; and, laftly r in his Mirabel to her Milla- 
mant, in the Way of the World. Mirabel, the 
fine gentleman of the play, is, I believe, not very 
diftant from the real charafter of Congreve. 

Mrs. : Bracegirdle, fap Cibber, had a lively 
afpeS, with fuch a glow of ^health and cheferfdN 
nefs in her countenance, that (he infpired every 
body, that was not pad it, with defire. Scarce an 
audience faw her that were not half of them her 
lovers, without a fufpeQed favourite amongft 
them ; and this power over the public he attri- 
butes te her being guarded in her private charac- 
ter. But the affiduous courtlhip, which Con- 
greve paid this <a&refs, did not pafs unnoticed. 
He wasconftantly in her lodgings, and often rode 
out with her. — He dined with her every day, 
kys Tom Brown j and vifited her in public 

K J and 
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and private *. Though this author indulges the fpirtt 
of fcandal to excefs, yet the tendrefle of Con- 
greve for Bracegirdle was a common fubje& of 
eonverfation. In a book, called the Comparifon 
between the two Stages, publi(hed in 1 70a, her 
chara&er is treated with illiberal .freedom.— — 
The author, to fome tolerable obfervations on 
plays and players, has joined a moil outrageous 
fpirit of inve&ive. It will be a fufficient vindica- 
tion of Mrs. Bracegirdle, that (he vifited perfons 
of the mod unblemifhed character as well as mod 
exalted rank in the female world. The charms of 
her eonverfation were not inferior, we may rea- 
fonably fuppofe, to thofe of her perfon ; for (he 
was vifited, as Give is now, by perfons of rank 
and tafte, to a very advanced old age. That Con- 
greve was often at her houfe, to the lad year of 
his life, mud be attributed to a friendfliip con- 
traded for an adrefs who had given life and fpi- 
rit to fome of his favourite^ characters ; and like- 
wife to that, and that only, we muft place his 
bequeathing her the fum of 200I. When Curl, 
whom Dr. Arbuthnot termed one of the new ter- 
ror* of death, from his conftantly printing every 
eminent perfon's life and lait will, publifhed an 
advertifement of Memoirs of the Life of Con- 
greve, (he interefled herfelf fo far in his reputa- 
tion as to demand a fight of the book in MS. 
This was refufed. She then afked by what au- 
thority his life was written, and what pieces con- 
tained in it were genuine ? Upon being told, there 
would be feveral of his effays, letters, &c. (be 
-anfwered, * Not one (ingle (heet of paper, I dare 
fay.' And in this (he was a true prophet} for, in 

that 

* Tom Brown, Vol. IIK 
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that book, there is not a line of Congreve which 
had not been printed before. Arbuthnot endea- 
voured, from friendship to the deceafed, to pre- 
vent any impofition on the public in the name of 
Congreve, and met with impertinent abufe from 
the perfon who called himfelf the author of Me- 
moirs of the Life, Writings, and Amours, of 
William Congreve, Efq. 

The caufe of Mrs. Bracegirdle's leaving the 
ftage, in the prime of life, Cibber knew; but, 
for obvious reafons, he did not, in his Apology, 
relate it. When his book was publifhed, (he was 
then living, and would not have been pleafed to 
have it told, that the preference given to Mrs. 
Oldfield, obliged her to retire from the theatre. — 
I have formerly feen a pamphlet, in which the 
hiftory of this difpute, between thefe theatrical 
ladies, was minutely related. Oldfield rifing greatly 
in the opinion of the public, as an adrefs of me- 
rit, both in tragedy and comedy, her friends 
claimed a right to appoint a day for her benefit 
before Mrs. Bracegirdle's. The friends of the 
latter maintained that (he had a prior right, not 
only from long prefcription, but fuperior merit. 
It was at lad fettled, by the contending parties, 
that the rival queens (hould fix on a favourite . 
character, to be aQed by them alternately : the 
part chofen was Mrs. Brittle, in the Wanton 
Wife. The preference of the public appeared fo 
.ftrongly in favour of Oldfield, that Bracegirdle 
never afterwards entered the playhoufe as an ac- 
trefs. The time of her feceflion is not iuftly 
marked by Cibber, who fixes it to the year 17 10. 
Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs. Barry had retired fome 
years, when they both returned to the ftage, to 
ad for the benefit of their old friend, Mr. Bet- 

terton, 
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tcrton, in Congreve's Lo,ve for Love, April 7, 
1 709. The Royal Convert, of Rowe, was aft- 
ed foon after the Union, (1707,) as we may learn 
from Ethelinda's prophecy in the concUifion of 
the play. The part of Ethelinda was a&ed by 
Oldfield ; from which circumftance alone we may 
conclude, that Mrs. Bracegirdle was not then on 
the ftage, as Rowe, otherwife, would certainly 
have given it to her. Some few years before her 
death, Mrs. Bracegirdle retired to the hoofe of 
W. Chute, Efq; and died in 1748, in the eighty- 
fifth year of her age. She bequeathed her ef- 
feds to her niece, who lived with her, and for 
whom (he exprefled a great regard. 

The Mourning Bride of Congreve was origi- 
nally afled in 1697. To fee a tragedy, written 
by the beft comic author of the age, drew toge- 
ther vaft moals of writers and critics by profef- 
fion. It is traditionally faid, that Dfyden was 
prefent the firft night of representation ; that be 
was ftruck and furprifed with the firft ad ; but 
that, before the end of the fecond, he declared 
he was (Satisfied. It was, according to Downs, 
a&ed thirteen nights fucceflively. It is (till a very 
favourite play, efpecially with the ladies. The 
fable is not ill chofen, nor can I think the princi- 
pal charaQers are weakly drawn. In the part of 
the King, the author has indeed mixed pompous 
phrafeology with an outrageous vehemence of 
temper ; yet dill he is a charafter. Almeria is a 
fine pifiure of conjugal affe&ion and perfifthrg 
fidelity. Zara's noble and exalted mind, horriea 
away by ungovernable paflions, renders her an' 
excellent perfonage to excite pity and terror. — 
Ofmyn is brave and generous, undifmayed by 
adverfity, and refigned to Providence. 

The 
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The plot is intricate, and muft be oblerved 
with tVre mod fcrupulous attention, or it will ef- 
cape the fpe&ator. That the contrivers of de- 
ftrudion ought to fall by their own arts, is the ap- 
parent moral of the Mourning Bride. 

Dr. Johnfon commends the following part of a 
fcene, in the fecond aft of this tragedy, as the 
mod poetical paragraph in the whole roafs of Eng- 
lifli poetry : 

ALMERIA, 
* It wtsa fancy'd noife, forall ishufti'd, 

LEONORA. 

It bore the accents of a human voice. 

ALMERIA. 

It was thy fear,— or clfc Tome transient wind. 
Whittling through hollows of the vaulted ifle. 
We'll Men. ■ ■ 

LEONORA. 

— -1- Hark I 

ALMERIA. 

No, til U hufhM and ftill as deith.^-TUdreadrul ! 
How rev'rend is the face of this (all pile, 
Whofeantient pillars rear their marble heads 
To bear aloft its arch'd and potHfroutrodf, 
By its own weight made fteatffaft and immoveable. 
Looking tranquility t— It ftrikei ea awe 
And terror Co my aching fight !— The tombs 
And monumental caves of deith look celd, 
And (hoot a chillnels to my trembiiag heart f 
Crive me thy hand— and let me hear thy voice! 
Nay, quickly fpeak to me, sad let me hear 
Thy voice :— my own affrights me with its cchoei! 

The 
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The pkflage certainly deferves much praife ; but 
I would beg leave to remark, that Almeria's taking 
notice of the archite&ure of the building, 

By its own weight made fteadfaft tad immoveable, 
Looking tranquillity,—— 

is a calm fentiment, and not of a piece with the reft. 
The fears of Almeria are raifed by obje&s in her 
fight, which affift the fancy: but the fuccefliye 
images of terror, which Shakfpeare gives his Ju- 
liet when (he is about to drink the fleeping-potion 
given her by the frier, proceeding from a tender 
mind alarmed and apprehenfive, are, in my opi- 
nion, equal, if not fuperior, to this boafted paf- 
fage of Congreve : 

JULIET, 

[WRII ALOME, 4*D ATTI» UCSIVIVO FaOM THE FRISK 
THE SPIIFING DRAUGHT.] 


Come, phial ! — 


Wh«t If it be a poifon, which the frier 

Subtly hith ratnifter'd to hare me dead, 

Left in this marriage he (hould be diJhonour'd, 

Becaufe he marry *d me before to Romeo > — 

1 fear it is !— »And yet methinks it (hould not, 

For he hath {till been tryM a holy man. 

How, if, when I am laid upon the tomb, 

I wake before the time that Romeo 

Comes to redeem me ?— there's a fearful point ! 

Shall I not then be Hided in the vault, 

To whole foul mouth no healthforne air breathes in, 

And there be (Irangled ere my Romeo comes ? 

Or, if I live, is it not very like, 

The horrible conceit of death and night, 

Together with the terror of the place, 

Where, for thefe many hundred years, the bones 

Of all my bury'd anceftors are pack'd, — 

Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth. 

Lies 
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Lies fcft'ringinhislhrond; where, m they fay, 
At forae hours in the night, fpirits refort f— 


Or, if I wake (hall I not be diftraught 
(Invrroned with all thefe hideous fears) 
And madly play with my forefather's joints ; 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his (hroodt 
And 9 in this rage, with Tome great kinfman's bones, 
A* with a club, da(h out ray defp'rate brains 1 ■ 

O look ! methinks I fee my cou fin's ghoit 
Seeking out Romeo Stay, Tybalt, ltay I— 

Romeo, I c»mcl ■ 

The interview between O/myn and Almeria, in 
the fornix, has generally an aukward effeft, from 
their both falling at the fame time ; and while poor 
Leonora is endeavouring to fupport them, a new 
perfonage, Heli, arrives; and, his fqrprifc not 
being generally well represented, a contemptuous 
laugh fucceeds. I remember that Tafwell, a comic 
a&or of a particular cad, fancied he could fpeak 
tragedy as well as any man, and begged Mr. Fleet- 
wood, the manager, to truft him with the part of 
Heli ; but the player and the patentee both repented 
the frolic, for Tafwell was born only to^ excite 
mirth ; and furely a merrier audience, at his lifp- 
ing out the lines of Heli, was never feen. 

, As this meeting of the hufband and wife is length- 
ened out to tedioufnefs, great part of it is curtailed 
by the prompter. Our author, who certainly felt 
the paffion of love with energy, though he was not 
always very happy in exprefllng it, has thrown 
into this dialogue fome very, tender and affe&ing 
thoughts. Few of our play-writers were ac- 
quainted with the Greek dramatics : Congreve was 
a polite fcholar ; he was well read in them. — Seve- 
ral paflages, in the admirable fcene between Orefte3 
and Ele3ra>in the tragedy of that name, where he 

difco- 
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difcovers himfelf to his fitter, may be traced in the 
interview of Ofmyn and Almeria. I mean that 
part of Eledra, where the Greek player, Porus, 
in ading that charader, bore in his arms an urn 
which contained the afties of his own fon, and 
melted, by the excefs of pathetic grief, all Athens 
into tears. 

The prifon-fcene, in the third a&, is made of 
confequence by the incident of Oftnyn's filing a 
paper, written by his pious father, with a prayer 
for his fon ; and the refle&ions, on the word * hea- 
ven* being torn from the petition, refuhing from 
fituatfon, are very natural. Ofmyn's being roufed 
to a fenfe of his people's wrongs by his friend, Heli r 
is the etkQt of generous paflion and nobly atfeS- 
ing. Garrick, through the whole part of Ofmyn, 
was a (kilfut a&or, but his inexhauftiHe fire had 
here room to operate to advantage. 

In the prifofi dialogue, between Ofrtiyn and 
Almeria, many expreflions of the hufcand to the 
wife are extremely grofs, and very difgraceful to 
the writer. The talking obfcenely, in tragedy, is 
peculiar to the EngK(h dramatifts ; I do not remem- 
ber to have read, in any of the French tragedies, 
a (ingle line that intrenches upon gbod^maifners. 
Dryden, Otway, and Lee, were continually of- 
fending againft decency; and Congreve, whofe fancy 
was warm and wanton, has imitated his licentious 
predeceffors, nay, in one ortwopaflages of this lad 
fcene, almoft furpafled them : 

Then Garcia (hall He panting on thy bofona, &c k 

Zara's furprifing Almeria and Ofmyn /in confe- 
rence produces an incident, which, from fituation 
and circumftance is rather of the comic than the 

tragic 
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tragic ilrain. One princefs jealous of another's 
fuperior charms may indeed be made a ferious fub- 
jeft, as in the Diftreffed Mother ; but the expref- 
fions of anger and refentment, in the captive queen, 
feidokn fail to excite laughter. Mrs. Porter, who 
was defervedly admired in Zara, and Mrs. Prit ch- 
ard, her fucceflbr in that part, could not, with 
all their (kill, prevent the rifibility of the audience 
in this interview. Mrs. Siddoes alone preferve* 
the dignity and truth of character, unmixed with 
any incitement to mirth from countenance, expref- 
fion, oradion. 

If the compofition of this tragedy, with refpe£r. 
to fentiment, paffion, and didion, were equal to 
the well-ftudied eeconomy of the fable, it might 
challenge a rank with our moft frequented tragedies* 
But, notwithftanding we have, in Tome places* a 
falfe blaze of words and an exuberant fwell of paf- 
fion, blended with images far-fetched and unpleaf- 
ing, there are fcenes :n the Mourning Bride, which 
never fail to attract the attention and engage the 
heart of the fpe&ator ; the happy conclufion 
will for ever caufe joy and exultation in the au- 
dience, who will continually difmlfs the players 
with the loudeft approbation. 

The firft characters of this play are generally 
difliked by the principal adors ; their tafte is too 
refined, it feems, to relifh the language of it ; and 
we feldom fee Ofmyn, Akneria, Zara, and the 
King, fupported according to the ftrength of a 
company. But there is no difcretion in being 
wifer than our cuftomers, who are, at the fame 
time/ our judges. Booth, Old&eld, Porter, and 
Mills the elder, were long the favourites of the 
public in Congreve's pantomime, as Churchill 
terms it. Mr. Garrick did not, on account of tur- 
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gid expreflion, rejeA the noble paffion of Ofmyn. 
At the fame time, Mifs Bellamy was a pleafing 
Almeria ; Mrs. Pritcbajd and Berry fupportedZara 
and the King. 

When Oldfield, a few years before her death, 
refigned the Mourning Bride, Mrs. Thurmond, 
by the inftrudions of Booth in that part, became 
a favourite aftrefs in tragedy. She was a rifing 
performer at LincolnVinn fields, when, about the 
year 1724, Booth, Wilks, and Ctbber, pleafed 
with her manner of a&ing, engaged her at an ad- 
vanced income. In 1 733, (he retired, in difcon- 
tent, to Goodman's Fields, where boneft Giffard 
gave her a kind reception.— Her firft part at his 
theatre, was the Mourning Bride, which (he afted 
•with applaufe feveral nights. In a year or two (he 
returned to Drury-lane; and retired altogether 
from the theatre about forty years (ince. 

For her own benefit, the comic Clive put on the 
royal robes of Zara ; (he found them too heavy, 
and very wifely never wore them afterwards. 

The Way of the World was Mr. Congreve's 
next play. The moral intention of the author, in 
Love for Love, was the reward of conftancy in the 
lover, and the punifhment of cruelty in the parent : 
in hi* lad comedy, he propofes to guard mankind 
againft matrimonial falfehood. — The plot is Angu- 
larly intricate. 

Mirabel, the fine gentleman of the play, is a 
fuccefsful lover of the Widow Languifli, daughter 
of Lady Wifhfor't, to whom he pays mock- 
addrefles to cover his honourable courtfhip of 
Millamant her ..niece, a lady of large fortune. 
To prevent the dtfcovery of the expe&ed confe- 
queifces of his intrigue with the Widow Languifh, 
be prevails on her to marry his acquaintance, Mr. 

Fainall-, 
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Fainall ; but, to guard the lady againft the appre* 
hended tyranny of her hufband, Mirabel perfuades 
her to make over to him her whole eftate real in 
truft.— Mrs. Marwood, the friend and miftrefs of 
Fainall, fecrctly in love with Mirabel, difcovers to 
the old lady his pretended courtftiip, which begets 
her irreconcileable hatred. To prevent Lady 
WiihforYs entering into an improper match from 
refentment, Mirabel marries his fervant, Waitwell, 
to Foible, her waiting-woman ; and, by her affift* 
ance, hopes to impofe him on the old lady for his 
uncle. By Marwood's overhearing the difcourfe, 
which patted between Wifhfor't and Foible, and the 
latter's with Mrs. Fainall, thefcheme of the (ham 
marriage is difcovered ; the lady is in a rage with 
her attendant ; and Waitwell, her hufband, is ar- 
retted, and releafed on bail. Fainall, on his dif- 
covery that he was made a cuckold by anticipation, 
is enraged, and tries to oblige lady Wiflifor't to 
make over her eftate to him, with feveral other 
hard conditions, from which (he is unexpectedly 
delivered by the agency of Mirabel, who, by prov- 
ing the infidelity of Fainall and Marwood, and pro- 
ducing the deed of gift in truft, is rewarded with 
Millimant, which puts an end to the play. 

Though this comedy does not prefent us with fo 
glowing and fo pleating a pidure of life and man- 
ners as Love for Love, yet the reader will be fur- 
prifed at the great power and (kill of the writer. 
To delineate the manners of a mere coxcomb is 
not fo difficult ; but to give the pidure of a man 
who incurs ridicule from affe&ation of wit, one 
who fays fo many things like wit that the common 
obferver miftakes them for it, is not a cheap bufinefs : 
Witwou'd coft the writer more pains than ten Tat- 
ties. Whether Petulant be a chara&erof humour 

I am 
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I am at Tome lofs to determine. B. Jonfon defines 
humour to b* a quality of the mind which draws 
the paflions and affe&ions all one way Congreve 
fays, I believe truly, that humour is as hard to be 
defined as wit ; and therefore declares he dares 
venture no farther than to tell us what it is not. 
Amongft his negatives he places habit and affefta- 
tion. But how are they to be difcriminated from 
true humour ? — There is, in my opinion, 
in that which is called humour, fomething 
of both thefe qualities. Morofe, in Ben Jonfen's 
Silent Woman, is quoted, by all critics on thefub- 
je£fc, as a true charader of humour: but how did 
he acquire that hatred to all fptech and noife btt 
his own, if not From am «affe€karion of (ingularky? 
nor can I ice how he could poffitoly arrive at that 
degree of morofenefs but by long cttftoflft and ba~ 
bit. Dryden defines humour to be a ridtctleuift*' 
travagance in conversation wherein one rbaa differs 
from another.-*- After having quoted Morofe as a 
perfed charader of humour, and more than infi- 
nuared that humour in itfetf is fomethirig uncom- 
mon, he foon after tells us, that there are no lets 
than nine or ten parts of humour in the fame come- 
dy of the Silent Woman. If we fuhfcrtbe to 
Locke's opinion, that we have no innate principles, 
we muft likewife allow, that we have no innate 
humours. Much more depends on the conflruc- 
tion of the body than we are, at all times, aware 
of. The organs of men, by which they receive 
outward impreffions, are differently formed : from 
this alone the great variety of perceptions proceeds; 
and thefe, by degrees, produce diftindion of 
humour and charader. To make the reader 
amends for my preemption, in giving my opinion 
on this difficult fubje&, I will fubjoin Mr. Con- 

greve's 
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greve's opinion of humour, in his letter to Dennis, 
which he modeftly fays ferves him for one: ' A lin- 
gular and unavoidable manner of doing or faying 
any thing peculiar and natural to one man only, 
by which his fpeech and a&ions are diftinguiftied 
from thofe of other men.' And this is certainly 
agreeable to Ben Jonfon* definition of humour, 
though not expreffed in the fame words ; and not i 

very different from Dryden's. — Corbin Morris, in ^ 

his Effay en Wit and Humour, though he affumes 1 

a fuperiority over Congreve, does not, in rtty opi- ' 

nton, vary from him or B. Jonfon : * A hunoourift 
is a perfon, in real life, obfttnately attached ta fen- 
fible peculiar oddities, of his own genuine growth* 
which appear in his temper and conducV Morris's 
man of humour is really the man of wit and plea- 
fantry who can play with the foibles of another ; 
and Foote fays, id his Effay on the Engliih Comedy, 
that the humourift is the food of the man of hu- 
mour. 

Sir Wilful Witwou'd is difcriminated from any 
other fox- hunter by no peculiarity except his wil- 
fulnefs: whether this will entitle him to a charac- 
ter of humour I leave to the critics. 

Millamant is a moft agreeable coquet, with a great 
(hare of fenfe and good-nature. She is, indeed, 
the moft unexceptionable charafler in the play. 
The reft of the women are what I call Congreve's 
ladies. Strange I that a man, who converfed fo much 
in the polite world, could fcarcely find a female, 
amongft his acquaintance, of genuine worth and 
nnbtemifhed honour, fit to engraft in his comedies ! 
In L*dy WifliforYs ftyle, Mrs. Marwood and 
Mrs. Fainall, had been fophifthated ; a misfortune 
which the old lady would willingly incur in an ho- 
nourable way.. Foible is a go-between, or bawd, 

and 
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and Mincing is ready to fwear to any thing, for 
btr k&jfinf? $ firvut* 

Congreve was fo well aflured of the fuccef* of 
the Way of the World, that, in his prologue, he 
Teems to defy the critics $ for he calls upon them 
to damn his play, if they do not approve it.* With 
an afieded modefty, he is entirely reiigned to 
their pleafure : 

He owat with toil he wrought the following fceaes ; 
Bnn> if they're naught, ne'er fpare him for his pains. 
Damn him the more ; have no commiferation 
For dvlne ft on mature deliberation. 
He fwetra he*ll not relent one hifs'd-oflf fcene ; 
Nor like thofe peevifli wiu hit play maintain, 
Who, to aflert their fenfe, your tallc arraign, 
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In (hort,— one pity (hall, with your leave to (hew it, 
Cite yon one inftanceof a paffive poet, 
Who to your judgment yielda all refignation, 
To fave or damn after your own dtfcrelioo. 

Yet, after all this felf-denial, we are told, in 
pofitive terms, by Dennis, that this play * wis 
hifled by barbarous fools in the a&ing ; and this 
treatment juftly raifed fo much indignation in the 
writer, that he quitted the ftage in difdain.' How 
is it poflible to reconcile this account with Con- 
greve's own words, in his dedication of the play 
to the Earl of Montague?—* That it fucceeded 
on the ftage was almoft beyond my expe&ation. 
Several years after this he accepted a (hare in one 
of the theatres : upon what account, except his 
writing of plays, the (hare could be offered him, I 
am not competent to guefs. That this play was, 
very foon after its firft exhibition, in favour with 
the public, is certain. I long fince heard, in- 
deed, that a particular fcene, in the fifth ad, be- 
tween 
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tureen 1L»ady Wiflifor't and Foible, was at firft 
maltreated by the audience ; and perhaps for that 
very reafon which the author would mod value 
himfelf upon, a clofe imitation of his great idol, 
Ben Jontbn. Let any body compare this dia- 
logue, between the lady and her waiting-woman, 
with the firft fcene of the Alchemift, between the 
two {harpers, Face and Subtle, and he will find 
the reproaches of the former to the latter, on the 
miferable date in which he found him in St. 
Paul's, are ftrongly imitated ; they are the clofeft 
refemblances that can be found in any dramatic 
writings. This, borrowing from old Ben, the 
critics, it feems, of thofe days, did not approve ; 
they thought Congreve rich enough in his own 
treafures, without being obliged to have recourfe 
to others. 

It muft not fee to the condemnation of the whole, 
or any part, of the Way of the World, that we 
muft attribute this writer's quitting the drama. A 
man, who, about ninety years fince, when money 
was at lead twice the value it is now, enjoyed 
places to the amount of 800I. per annum, coutd 
have little temptation to continue his authorfhip. 
Befides, the warm fun of the Marlborough fa- 
mily, by the elder branch of which he was par- 
ticularly diftinguiihed, in all probability relaxed 
his poetical nerves. His patrons in vain com* 
plained of his indolence, after they had given 
him the means to be idle. 

The great (kill of the poet, in conducing his 
plot, is no where more confpicuous than in the 
fecond ad of the play. Two artful people, who, 
from fatiety, are heartily tired of each * other, and 
only from convenience and mutual intereft keep up 
a correspondence, accidentally quarrel j and, from 

a collision 
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a colltfion of their paflions, they not only unfold 
their own aftions and chara&ers, but open the 
preceding tranfacVions neceflary to be known by 
the audience. The fcene between Marwood and 
Fainall I have always confidered as a mafterpiece 
of writing, which cannot be read or admired too 
much. It is indeed a happy imitation of Ben 
Jonfon's manner of drawing the incidents of the 
fable, and explanation of characters by fudden 
altercation. 

• » 

Aft III. 

MRS. MARWOOD, aloki, 

[After hearing the converfation of Lady WHhfor't and Foible, 
tod Mrs. Fainall and Foible.] 

Oman, mtn! woman, woman I— the devil is an afs ! If I 
were a painter, I would draw him like an idiot, a driveler, with 
a bib and bells. 

This is a good commentary upon a paflage, in 
Shakefpeare's Timon, which puzzled his greateft 
commentators : 

SERVANT TO TIMON, alowi, 

[After being denied money by Semproniuc] 

The devil knew not what he did when he made man politic. 
He crofted himfelf by it ; and / cannot but think, in the end, the 
villainies of man will fet bint free. 

In the fourth aQ of the Way of the World, 
the matrimonial articles, fettled between Mirabel 
and Millamant, are fo judicioufly framed, that 
they will ferve, with a little fafhionabl* alteration, 
for a lading model to all happy marriage con- 
tractors. 

ACT 
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Aft IV. Scene V. 

MIRABEL 

No decoy-duck to wheedle you t fop-fcrambllng to the piiy 
in t ma 4k. 

When the mode, of females going ma iked to a 
play, originated, is not, I believe, very eafy to 
determine. We may be almoft certain that it 
was not a practice before the civil wars, nor in 
fafhion till fome time after the Reftoration. I 
find thefe malked ladies mentioned often in the 
prologues and epilogues to Dryden's, Lee's, and 
Otway's plays. The cuftom was doubtlefs im* 
ported from France ; and I believe we may, with 
fome probability, fix its introduction to the year 
1666 or 1667. The many diftufbances, which 
thefe difguifed females continually caufed in the 
pit and boxes, prevented women of character 
from going to the piayhpufe j and, fuch was the 
continual fcandal arifing from it, that the fober 
and grave part of the town were often, by thefe 
tumults, deprived of theatrical entertainments. — 
Confiant uproars and riots called loudly for public 
redrefs : at length, after this nuifance had been 
endured for near forty years, an accidental difpute, 
concerning one Mrs. Fawkes, which ended in a 
duel, produced an aft of parliament, in the 5th of 
Queen Anne* which prohibited the wearing of 
mates in the theatre. 
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Aft V. 
Lady Wiflifor't ; Mrs. Marwood. 

urns, M A ft W O O ». 

■ " And from thence he transferred to the hinds, sty, to 

the throats tnd lungs, of hawkers w!th voices more licetyious 
thin the loud flounder-roan>. 

From King William's days to almoft the end 
of George I. there was a fellow, who diftinguifced 
himfelf, above all others, in crying flounders m 
the ftreets of London. — His voice was k>ud, but 
not unmufical : the tones, in lengthening oyt the 
uxrd flounders, were fo happily varied, that peo- 
ple heard Mm with furprife and feme degree of 
pleasure. Walker, about the year 1725, revived, 
in the fummer.feafon, a play called Maffiaaello, 
or a Fifherman a Prince, taken, I believe, from 
Durfey's Hiftory of Maflaneilo : he entered the 
ftage crying flounders, in imitation of the loud 
flounder-man, fo very like the original, that the 
appkufes, on this trifling occafion, were very loud 
and redoubled. 

Of thofe comedians, who, within thefe fifty 
©r fixty years, have diftinguifhed themfeives in 
Congreve's comedies, moil of whom I have of- 
ten feen aft, fomething (hould be faid. The Old 
Batchelor of Drury-lane was Harper, a good low 
comedian, but whpfe understanding was not of 
that fize to give force to the farcaftic poignancy of 
expreflion, the whimfeal Aruggles of amorous 
paflion, or the violent rage on difcovered folly, in 
Jieartwell ; all which Qyin perfectly conceived, 
and juflly reprefented .many years at LincolnV 

inn 
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fen fields and Covent-garden. — The Belmour of 
Wilks was the finished and polite libertine ; that 
of Walker wa9 the bold and manly rake. The 
Captain Bluffe of B. Jonfon was as complete a 
piece of aflting as I ever faw : his perfon was 
againft him ; for he was old and thin when I firft 
faw him, which is now above fifty two years 
fince, and I remember I thought him ill chofen for 
a bully ; but bis exquifne performance foon cured 
me, and the whole audience, of any diffidence of 
his abilities. Colley Cibber's Fondlewife was 
much, and juftly, admired and applauded, though 
fame greatly preferred Dogget's portrait of old 
doting impotence to his. From a recollection of 
Cibber's manner, Foote a&ed a fcene or two of 
Fondlewife better than any chara&ers, except 
fuck as he. wrote purpofdy for himfetf. Hippifley 
played Fondlewife in a manner original, and not 
much inferior* to Cibber. Mrs. Horton, who was 
famous for coquets, was the Belinda of Drury- 
lane ; and Mr9. Younger, the lifter of Mrs. 
Bicknel, celebrated, in the Tatler and Spe&ator 
for variety of humorous parts, was an a&refs 
much followed in this and many other comic 
chara&ers, efpecially the Country Wife. But 
Mrs. Younger was a general a&refs, and fome* 
times appeared in tragedy, though, I think, not 
to advantage. Much about the time when (he left 
the (lage, {he was married to the honourable Mr. 
Finch, who had, above twenty years before, been 
(tabbed, in a quarrel, by the famous Sally Salif- 
bury. 

In Love for Love, I faw Wilks, in his old 
age, play the part of Valentine with all the fptrit 
and fire of youth. Two years after Colley Cib- 
ber, who had been long the finifhed Tattle of 

La Drury- 
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Dray- lane, aflcd Ben when he was pad fixty r 
it was faid that he copied Dogget, the original ; 
but neither his voice nor look were fui table to 
the rough animation of a Tailor. — His a&ing Ben 
was a piece of managers craft. Joe Miller, who 
was a lively comic a&or, and a favourite of the 
town in Ben, and many other diverting characters, 
had, by fome mean oeconomy or the managers, 
been driven from Drurylane to Goodman's 
Fields : when they were obliged to recal him to 
his old ftation, they imagined that Ben, a&ed 
firft by Ctbber, would bring feyeral full houfes ; 
and that the public's being afterwards excited to 
fee their friend, Joe Miller, in the fame charac- 
ter, would double their profits. I believe they 
were difappoin ted in their expectations ; for Gib- 
ber, though he aded Ben but two or three times, 
took off the edge of appetite to fee Miller. Shep- 
herd was a mod fpirited ador of the farcaftic Sir 
Sampfon Legend. My old acquaintance, Jack 
Dunftall, for many years played this part, as 
well as feveral others in comedy, with truth and 
nature. Jack had, indeed, the fault of corref- 
ponding by looks, fometimes, with his acquaint- 
ance in the pit. His .Hodge, John Moody, 
Lockit, Sir Jealous Traffic, Jobfon, and many 
other characters of the fame cair, will be rerrtem- 
bered with pleafure by his old friends, whom he 
often delighted with many a jovial fong, and ef- 
pecially that famous one on the fea-vi&ory ob- 
tained by Admiral Ruffel over the French at La 
Hogue ; this he fang harmonioufly, and with a 
true EngUfti fpirir. Dunftall was a member of 
• feveral very refpe&able focieties, and vas valued, 
by all who knew him, for his honefty and good- 
nature, 

Theophiltis 
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Theophilus Cibber's firft wife a&ed Mifs Prue 
in an agreeable and lively manner. Give gave 
fuch a romping fpirit .and humorous vivacity to 
the wild girl, that even Abington's childilh finv 
plicity and playful aukwardnefe cannot make us 
forget her. 

The theatre of Covent-garden, in December, 
1 732» opened with the Way of the World. The 
fcenes were new, and excellently well painted ; all 
the decorations were fuited to the grandeur and 
magnificence of the building. The boxes were, 
on this occafion, rai r ed to half a guinea, the pit 
to five (hillings, the galleries in proportion. The 
parts were thus diftributed, as 1 remember : — 
Mirabel by Mr. Ryan ; Quin, Fainall ; Wit- 
wou'd, Chapman ; Petulant, Neal ; Sir Wilful 
Witwou'd, Hippifley ; Waitwell, Pinkethman, 
fon of the famous Pinkey ; Lady Wifhfor't, Mrs. 
Eggleton ; Millamant, Mrs. Younger ; Marwood, 
Mrs. Hallam ; Mrs. Fainall, Mrs. Buchanan j 
Foible, Mrs. Stephens, afterwards Mrs, Rich.— 
Quin was a judicious fpeaker of Fainall's fenti* 
roents, but heavy in a&ion and deportment ; 
Walker, who fucceeded him, underftood and ex* 
preffed the afiumed fpirit and real infolence of 
this artful character much better. Ryan was 
greatly inferior to the accomplifhed Mirabel of 
Wilks ; and Chapman's Witwou'd, though not 
fo finifhed as that of Colley Cibber, was of his 
own drawing, and very comic. His quicknefs of 
fpeech refembled the articulate volubility of Mr. 
King, who is likewife a very pleafmg reprefenter 
of Witwou'd ; and, as I (hall not, perhaps, have 
an opportunity in any other place of this book, to 
fpeakof this worthy man and excellent aQor, I 
&all here pay him the juft tribute due to his cha- 
racter. 
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rafter. As an honeft fervant to the proprietors, 
engaged in a variety of parrs, no man ever ex- 
erted his abilities to greater fatisfa&ion of the 
public, or con ful ted the intereft of his employers 
with more cordiality and aftiduity. As a manager, 
intruded to fuperintend, bring forward, and re- 
vive, dramatic pieces, his judgment was folid and 
his attention unwearied. When he thought pro- 
per to quit his poll of theatrical dire 6 or, thofe of 
his own profeffion regretted the lofs of a friend 
and companion, whofe humanity and candour they 
had experienced, and on whofe impartiality and 
juftice they knew they could firmly depend.— ■ 
Booth's character of the great ador, Smith, may 
be af plied, with juftice, to Mr. King : * By his 
impartial management of the ilage, and the affa- 
bility of his temper, he anerited the refpeS and 
efteern of all within the theatre, the appkufe of 
thofe without, and the good will and , love of all 
mankind. 9 

Hippifley, who a8ed Sir Wilful WitwouM, 
was not an auricular imitator of another's manner; 
he was folely directed by the force of his own ge- 
nius. Though he did not, in Sir Wilful, prefent 
to the fpefitator fuch a laughable figure of a fu* 
perannuated lubber as Harper, his rival at Drury- 
lane, yet he pleafed by dint of comic fpirit and 
natural humour. Neal's Petulant was diverting, 
whimfical, and odd, though 1 believe not fo cri- 
tically juft as Mr. Baddeley's. 

Mrs. Younger's Miliamant was fpritely ; but 
Oldfield's fine figure, attra&ive manner, harmo- 
nious voice, and elegance in drefs, in which (he 
excelled all her predeceflbrs and fucceflbrs except 
Mrs. Abingtoni left her without a rival. Mrs. 
Iggleton was a comic a&refs much admired by 

the 
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the beft judges : John D. of Argyle, who was a 
frequenter of the theatre and a conftant friend td 
the a&ors, took a particular pleafure in feeing 
Mr*. Eggletbn on the ftage. With a great thare 1 
of merit, (foe was extremely diffident, and never 
attempted a new chara&er but with the utrrioft 
apprehehfibn of her failing to pl'eafe the audience^ 
Mfrs. Eggleton, like another Ariadne, died ena* 
roouredof Bacchus, ibout the year 1734. 

Though, after the Way of the World, Con- 
gfeve wrote no plays, he brought on the ftage a 
triifique called the Judgment of Paris, and Semele, 
ih opera. The mufic to the firft was compofed 
By Puree!, Etcles, Singfer, and Weldon. It was 
revived at Drury-larie about fifty years flnce, with 
fine ftfcttfcfc and decorations. * This piece^ th£ x 
author of Biographia Drarrtatica fays, * is bfteri 
jjferfonhed to rriufic by way of an oratorio.' • The 
iaiile author, Fpeakirijj of Semele, fays, c that this 
fhort piece was performed, and printed in quarto, 

to 1)07.* 

The fuccefs of ttris bjiert is hbl mentioned by 
this or any other writer. The ftory is tdld by 
Ovid, in his Meiamorphofls, 1. 3. but the author 
has made an alteratibn in the fable, more con- 
formable to the charaders df the opera. — Cofi- 
greve has (hewn himfelf a fcholar and a poet in 
this dramatic piece ; and I fhould imagine* if re- 
vived, with proper mufic and good fingers, it 
would pleafe in reprefentatiori. ' The fable of this 
opera, which is not, as the Biographia Dramatica 
fays, a (hort poem, is well conduced. The mea- 
fure of the airs is various, and fuited to the fitua- 
tions of the perfonae dramatis. The author ac» 
counts for having no regard to rirfie, or equality 
of meafure, Hi that part of the. dialogue defined 

for 
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for recitative, which, he fays, is only a more tune- 
able fpeaking and a kind of profe in mufic— Mr. 
John Beard and Mr. Jofeph Vernon excelled greatly 
in recitative, by giving uncommon force of expref- 
fion to the paflions of love, grief, and refentment. 

Of almoft all Congreve's poems, except his Ode 
on Mrs. Hunt, Dr. Johnfon fpeaks with a marked 
contempt. The Birth of the Mufe he calls a 
wretched fiction. But Addifon, in the dedication 
of his Pax Gulielmi aufpicih Eur op a reddita, to 
Montague, beftows as much immoderate praife on 
the mufe of Congreve as abufe on all the writers of 
his time who employed their pens on the fubjeftof 
peace : £>uod ft Congrevius rile, tuus, divino quofolet 
furore correptus, materiam hone non exornafiet, vix 
tanti effet ipfa pax, ut ilia lataremur, tot pcrditijfvnis 
poetis tarn mifere decantata. — This encomium is un- 
worthy of Addifon, and indeed is nothing lefs than 
abfolute fuftian ; fuch it will appear, to every 
reader, in Englifh as well as Latin : ( Had not 
your Congreve, feized with his ufual fit of divine 
madnefs, condefceaded to celebrate the fubjeS, tbt 
peace itfelf would not have been of fuch importance to 
us, nor could we, indeed, have rejoiced in it, confider- 
ing how vilely it has been debafed by tire pens of 
defpicable fcribblers." 

Amongft the poems of Prior, on King William's 
military atchievements, Addifon might, with eafe, 
have fele&ed a better fubjeft for his panegyric than 
Congreve's Birth of the Mufe; but. Prior was, I 
believe, in no part of his life,, a favourite of Addi- 
fon. — Before Congreve wrote his laft comedy, he 
publifhed a formal defence of the four plays he 
had then written ; in which there is fome wit, a 
good deal of learning, many unwilling conceffions, 
and no fmall (hare of difingenuity. Congreve's 

pride 
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pride was hurt by Collier's attack on plays which 
all the world had admired and commended ; and 
no hypocrite fliewed more rancour and refentment, 
when unmafked, than ihis author, fo greatly cele- 
brated for fweetnefs of temper and elegance of man- 
ners. Ir muft be confefled, that Collier, in his 
view of the ftage, had gone too far; he had forgot- 
ten the old axiom of Ab abufu ad ufum nm valet 
umfequentiv ; he would liften to nothing lefs than 
the entire abolition of ftage-amufements and even 
of mufic itfelf; he refembled too much the root- 
and-branch men, in the days of Charles I. who, 
not fatisfied with reforming abufes, determined 
to lay the axe to the root of monarchy, and deftroy 
our comtitution in church and (late. 

1 (hall quote a paflage, from Congreve's De- 
fence, which I think worthy of the reader's perufal. 
* To what end has he made fuch a bug- bear of 
the theatre ? Why (hould He poflefs the minds of 
weak and melancholy people with fuch frightful 
ideas of a poor play, unlefs to four thehumours of 
the people of moft leifure, that they might be more 
apt to mifemploy their vacant hours? It may be 
there is not any where a people who mould lefs 
be debarred of innocent diversions than the peo- >i 
pie of England. I will not argue this point, ;^|^ 
but I will ftrengthen' my obfervations with opfc^V 
parallel to it from Polybius. This excellent* a^p' 
thor, wbo always moralifes in his hiftoA^^and 
inflruQs as faithfully as he relate^>^>Sbures 
the ruin of Cynethia, by the iEt^^jj^lmpfain' 
terms, to the degeneracy fro^4fipK Arcadian 
anceftors, in their theatrical ^uV^cai perform- 
ances : « The Cynethians {$$&}%*<! their fitu- ' ; 
ation the fartheft north of^f^^^dia ; they were 
fubjeQed to an inc!eme^a^:\tmcertain air, and, 
for the moft part, coJS^nd melancholic ; and, for 
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this reafon, they, of all people mould lad have 
parted with the innocent and wholefome remedies 
which the diverfions of mufic administered to that 
fournefs of temper and fullennefs of difpofition, 
which of neceflity they mud partake from the dif- 
pofition and influence of their climate : for, they no 
(boner fell to neglect thefe wholefome institutions* 
than they fell into diffenfions and civil difcords, 
and grew at length into fuch depravity of manners, 
that their crimes, in number and meafure, furpaffed 
all nations of the Greeks befides." 

Congreve quotes this from Sir H*nry Sheers's 
Polybius, which is, I believe, rather an abridg- 
ment than a tranflation. The whole paffage, re- 
fpe&ing the Cynethians, is well worth confuta- 
tion : and the reader will find it faithfully given by 
Mr. Hampton, vol. i. in his quarto edition, pages 
358. 59, 60, 6i. . 

. Congreve, of all the poets in his time, enjoyed 
the peculiar happinefs of being refpe&ed and diftuv- 
guifhed by perfons the mod eminent in the two 
contending parties, the. whigs and tories, in every 
change of government, from his firft appearance 
as a writer to the time of his death. More than 
that, he was addrefled, courted and honoured* by 
all the authors of his time, a tribe of men who are 
not very remarkable for their love of fuperior me- 
rit in their rivals — The differences of Parnaffus 
were fubrnitted to his decifion ; and the decres of 
Congreve, the poetical chancellor, were fu.bjecfc to 
no reverfal. Even Dennis, the four and intra&aMe 
Dennis, paid his homage to this writer* who ho- 
noured him with his correfpondence, and wrote to 
him feveral letters, which Dennis, afterwards, pub- 
limed, and among the reft, an excellent one upon 
humour. Congreve dbubtlefs gave tbi*. Cerberus 

a fop, 
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a fop, as the bcft means to foften his rugged tem- 
per. When afkcd why he liftened to the praife 
of Dennis, he faid, he had much rather be flattered 
than abufed. Swift had a particular friendfhip for 
our author, and generoufly took him under his pro* 
tedion in his high aathoritative manner; he claimed 
the patronage of Lord Oxford for a man preferred 
by whig-mini ft ers, and who (till retained whig* 
principles.— Dr. Johnfori fays, that Congreve dis- 
covered more literature than the poets have com- 
monly attained. I have already mentioned his ac- 
quaintance with the Greek dramatic writers, a 
fludy which feems to have been negleded by moil 
of our former play-authors. Mr. Colman, Mr. 
Murphy, and Mr. Cumberland, are converfant 
with the antient writers of Greece and Rome ; and 
it is to be hoped, that the tranflationof /Efchylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, by Dr. Potter, Dr. 
Franklin, and Mr. Woodhull, and the remarks of 
Mr. Jodderell upon the Baccbae and Ion of. Euri- 
pides, in which he has difplayed exquifae tafte and 
inoft eitfenfive learning, will ercite the curiofity 
and induftry of our prefent and future dramatics, 
more efpecially our tragedians, to become ac- 
quainted with the great originals of Athens. 

To have done with Congreve : the charms of 
His converfatton muft have been very powerful, 
fince nothing could confole Henrietta Dutchefs of 
Marlborough, for the lofs of his company, fo much 
as an automaton, or fmall ftatue of ivory, made 
exactly to refemble him, which every day was 
brought to table. A glafs was put in the hand of 
the ftatue, which wa* fuppofed to bow lo her grace 
and to nod in approbation, of what (he fpoke to it. 

Betterton. 
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Betterton. 

CHAP. XLVI. 

Some mijlakcs relating to Betterton in the Biographic 
Britannua. — His age, — Old Down? $ Rofcius An- 
glicanus. — Betterton' s marriage* — No Jlage-miffes 
till after the revolution. — Superior merit of the 
king's aftors. — Speftacle and mufic. — JVinterfel, 
13 V.— Dry den and Lee. — Hart's f alary, — Caufes 
of the declenfion of the kings comedians. — Agreement 
between Hart, (3c. and Betterton, 13c— -Hart's 
death. — Mohun and Nell Gwin. — Union of the com- 
panies. — Betterton' s lofs l*y a venture. — Mrs* 
Barry 9 Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. Montfort, and 
Mrs. Boman. — Betterton' s falary — Chriftopbet 
Rich. — Gibber and John Rich. — The family of 
John Rich offended* — King William, Betterton, and 
Mrs. Barry. — Powel. — Mrs. Montfort. —Better- 
ton's lafl benefit and death — Char after of Mrs. 
Betterton.— Her infanity. — Time of her death un- 
certain. — Cibber's portrait of Betiertom — Com- 
mended for his humanity. — Friend/hip of Pope and 
Better ten. — The latter' s pifture by Pope. — Chau- 
cer's char afters.— Epitaph recommended by Pope. 
— Congreve fellow-manager with Betterton. — 
Booth. — Wilks. — Dramatic pieces of BeneTton.—* 
Mrs. B.otVs piety. — Betterton and Gar rick. 

J\S, in the courfe of thefc Mifcellanies, I have 
negle&ed no opportunity to do juftice to the merits 
of that accomplished a 61 or and refpedable man, 
Mr« Thomas Betterton, I fhall have lefs occafion 
to enlarge here upon the fubjed. The compilers 
of the Biographic Britannica, a work which con- 
fers 
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fers honour upon themfelves and the nation, have 
very afliduoufly laboured to clear up the obfeuri-? 
ties in which the life of this eminent man is in- 
volved. In a matter of great difficulty, and where 
fo little authentic information can be obtained, it is 
not furprifmg that a few mi flakes (hould efcape the 
mod inquifitive intelligence. I (hall endeavour to 
re&ify fome errors in that work, and to throw light 
on certain fads, which have, through length of 
time, been fomewhat darkened. 

I do not find, that, in the article of Betterton, 
the writers of this valuable work have made any 
life of Downs' s Rofcius Anglicanus ; and, though 
it muft be confefTed that Downs is very confufed 
and inaccurate, yet, as he is almofl the only writer 
on the ft age for a long period, fome valuable mat- 
ter may, with curious fearctiing, be picked out of 
his pamphlet. His authority, relating to the age 
of Betterton, muft give place to the more authen- 
tic teftimony of Southern, adduced in the Biogra-* 
phia, who, it feems, had his intelligence from the 
mouth of the great aftor himfelf. By this account, 
he was born in 1635, though Downs places his 
birth three years later ; and this feems a little fur- 
prifmg, as the Rofcius Anglicanus was publiftied 
in the life time of Betterton, who muft have con- 
verged with the author almoft continually from 
1662 to 1706, the date of his Narrative. 

The marriage of Betterton with Mrs. Saunder- 
fon is fixed, in the Biographia Britannica and Bio* 
graphia Drarhatica, to the year of 1670. but 
the*«xa& time is very uncertain: it appears, from 
Downs, that the Villain, a tragedy, and Shajt- 
fpeare's Henry the Eighth, were revived, at the 
duke's theatre, before the plague of London, in 
1 66*5 j and the name of Mrs. Betterton is placed 

to 
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to Belmont in the Villain, and to Q, Katharine itt 
Henry the Eighth v confequently the marriage muft 
have taken place five years (boner than the time 
fettled by thefe writers. It muft be obferved, 
that, though Mrs. Saundtrfon was very young 
when married to Betterton, fhe retained the appel- 
lation of miftrefs; mademoifelle, or mifs** though 
introduced amongft people of fafhion, in England 
about the latter end of Charles II.' s reign, was not 
familiar to the middle dais of people till a much 
later time, nor in ufe amongft the players till to* 
ward the latter end of King William's reign. Mifs 
Crofs was thefirft of the ftage-mifTes: (he is parti- 
cularly noticed in Joe Haines's epilogue to Far* 
quhar's Love and a Bottle. 

It is generally allowed, that the fu peri or fuccefs 
of the king's theatre obliged the duke of York's 
company to have recou rfe to fpedacle and mufic ; 
and this, fays Cibber, introduced that fpecies of 
representation called dramatic operas. I have heard, 
from the belt information of fome very old perfbns, 
who lived in the reign of Charles II. that Better- 
ton, as a general a&or, was fuperior to any one 
comedian of his time. But Hart and Mohun, the 
great adors of the king's houfe, had Kynafton, 
Winterfel,. and federal other original players io 
tragedy, to fecond them ; nor were the comic adors 
of the king's houfe much inferior to thofe of the 
duke's theatre. 

Dry den and Lee, the two court poets, wrote 
for the king's theatre, while that was in a fiouriAi- 
ingftate. Hart's faiary, in the Biogr. Brit, was 
3L per week. This muft be underftood to be inde- 
pendent 

* Mifs was formerly underftood to racin a woman of plea- 
sure : fo Dryden, in his epilogue to the Pilgrim, written in 1700; 
. Miffcs there were, but owfcftly concctlM. 
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pendent of the profits anting from his (hare in the 
houfe, clothes, and fcenes ; for the principal per- 
formers of that theatre were fharers ; and Downs 
fays, that, at the end of a playing feafon, they fome- 
times divided amongft them ioool. each. 

The declenfion of the king's theatre muft not 
folely be afcribed to the growing tafte for operas, 
mufic, and dancing. About the year 1680, they 
had loft, by death or retirement from the ftage, 
feveral adors of great merit; Burt, Winterfel, 
Cartwright, Lacy, and others; befides, the decfin- 
ing age of the great matters in their profeflion, 
Hart and Mohun, rendered them lefs capable of 
adion than in the prime and vigour of life ; the 
young aSors too, fuch as Goodman and Clarke, 
were become impatient to get pofleflion of the prin- 
cipal characters. More than all this, I fufpe& a 
rupture to have taken place between Hart and 
Mohun; for, in the agreement, figned, Oft. 14, 
168 1, between Dr. Davenant, Thomas Betterton, 
Gent, and W. Smith, Gent, on the one part,, and 
Charles Hart and Edward Kynafton on the other, 
the intent of which was to effeft an union of the 
two companies, — no notice whatever is taken of 
Mohun, who a&ed after Hart's death, in 1682, 
at the king's theatre, in the firft play written by 
Southern, called the Perfian Prince. Nell Gwin 
in the fame play reprefented a principal character. 
The time when the companies were united, the 
author of Betterton's article, in the Biogr. Brit* 
rightly fays, was uncertain. He fufpeds that the 
union was not effeded till 1686; but, by looking 
on the date of Dryden and Lee's Duke of Guife, 
the firft edition, which was printed in 1683, 
by the title-page and the dramatis perfonae, I find, 

th- 
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that Betterton and company were then in pof- \ 
feffion of the king's theatre. 

Betterton was efteemed a very able negotiator, 
and was certainly very inftrumental in bringing 
about the union of the companies. His conduS, 
on this occafion, did not efcape cenfure ; I fuppofe 
chiefly from Mohun and thofe who oppofed the 
jun&ion, and per fj (led to aft in oppofition to Bet- 
terton at the king's theatre, though they had loft 
Hart and Ky nation ; but all unprejudiced perfons 
will clear him from any reprehenfion, for endea- 
vouring to bring about what was become abfolutely 
neceflary. K. Charles himfelf, it is faid, approved 
and recommended the treaty for an anion. 

The misfortune which Betterton fuflained, by 
lofing the great eft part of his fortune in*a venture 
to the Eaft-Ind'res, is very exa&ly related in 'the 
Biographia Britannica. His behaviour, on this 
memorable occafion, refle&s honour on the magna- 
nimity of his mind ; his taking into his houfe,and 
educating at his own expence, the daughter of his 
ruined friend who had engaged him in the unhappy 
adventure, places him in a rank with Satyrus, the 
Greek comedian, whofe generofity to the captive 
daughters of his dead hoft I have related in my ob- 
fcrvations on the fecond aft of Hamlet. The 
daughter of Betterton's unhappy friend was mar- 
ried to Mr. Bowman, whom I have often had qc- 
cafion to mention ; (he was admired as a very fine 
woman and a pleafing aftrefs. The ftage, perhaps, 
never produced four fuch handfome women, at 
once, as * Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. 
Mountfort, and Mrs. Bowman : when they ap- 
peared 

* The illiberal hiftorian of the two ftages fays, — Mrs. Barty 
Was the fiocfl yroraaa 9$ the ftage, a*d the revcrfc when off. 
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peared together, in the laft fcene of the Old Bat- 
chelor, the audience was ftruck with fo fine a 
groupe of beauty, and broke out into loud ap- 
plaufes. 

It is to be lamented that Betterton, when a&- 
irg manager, and conftantly labouring to pleafe 
the public in a variety of characters, fhould have 
fo little real influence and fo fmall a portion of the 
profits; this great after' s falary never rifing to 
more than 4I. per week. Chrittopher Rich, father 
to the late John Rich, Efq; of Covent-Garden, pof- 
fefled the greateft (hare of the patent ; and, if we 
may believe Colley Cibber, he employed all his 
arts to diftrefs the aSors, though not really to be- 
nefit himfelf. In fhort, Cibber makes him out a 
man who had neither conscience nor ability : he 
draws fo hateful a chara&er of obftinacy, low 
cunning, tyranny, and perverfenefs, that humanity 
would induce us to fuppofe the writer had drawn 
a caricatura rather than a real portrait. Yet Cib- 
ber and the fon of this man, I well remember, al- 
ways appeared to live on very friendly terms, even 
after the publication of the Apology. It was my 
ill fortune, it feems, to difpleafe the family of 
John Rich, by attributing to him, in my Memoirs 
of Mr. Garrick, fome whimfical peculiarities, 
which, at the fame time, I fa id were owing to the 
regleQ of his education. My afcribing to him fe- 
veral amiable qualities, befides commending his pro- 
feffional abilities at large, did not, it feems, ap- 
peafe their anger ; but they fhould confider, I was 
not writing the lives of the faints. 

To return to Betterton. Rich and his partners 
carried their oppreflion of the players to fuch a 
height, that an application to fhe throne, for re- 
drefs, became absolutely neceflary. The nobU 
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lity, attd all petfons of eminence, favoured the 
caufe of the comedians $ the generous ftbrfet in- 
troduced Betterton, Mrs* Barry, Mrs. Brategir- 
dle, and others, to the king, who granted them 
an audience. William, though deficient in the 
charrti of affability and coftdefcenfion, with which 
Charles, Ms allele, captivated all who approached 
hirti, was yet ready to extend his favour to the 
players. Hte was not dtfpleafed to fee in his prt- 
fenct two fsch wonders in the theatrical world as 
Betterton and Mrs. Barry, whofe keen efcprdfiv* 
looks commanded attention and refped. William* 
who had freed all the fubjeds of England frtttt 
flavery, except the inhabitants of the ntffoical 
world, refcued them alfo from the infoleftcte and 
tyranny of their oppreflbrs. 

tnanote, in the Biog. Brit, relating to Powell, 
who was Vain enough to think himfelf a rival to 
BfettcrtOn> this player is treated with too much 
contempt. Cibber, though an enemy * does not 
rate him fo low as this writer, but attributes his 
not riling to a greater degree of perfedion in his 
profeilion, to too much confidence, to idlenefs, 
and to intemperance. Though Addifon, in the 
Spe&ator, animadverts upon Powell's tragic ex- 
travagances in fome (ituations of chara&er, upon 
the whole he highly commends him ; nor would 
the difficult part of Oreftes, in the Diftreffed Mo- 
ther, have been put into his hands, by Wilk*, 
Dogget, and Cibber, if Addifon and the author 
had not chofen him for the part. 

Another note, in the fame Biographia, menti- 
ons Mrs. Mountfort and Mrs. Verbruggen as be- 
longing to Rich's company of comedians. The 
writer did not know, or at kaft had forgotten, that 
Mrs, Mountfort was, by her fccond marriage, be- 
come 
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come Mrs. Verbruggen. This admirable comic 
aftrefs died in childbed, i 703. 

After Bettert on had, for feveral years, aQed as 
chief manager, under King William's patent, at 
the theatre i«n the Tennis-court, LincolnVinn 
fields, with various fucceft, he found that age and 
difeafes, accompanied with frequent fits of the 
gout, advanced fo fail upon him, that he was 
obliged to refign the management of the theatre, 
and to ad only particular parts as often as his 
health would permit. By his laft two benefits he 
is thought to have gained near 1 oool. and yet his 
circumftances, at his death, were reproachful to 
an age of which he was fo great an ornament. He 
died April 28, 1 7 10, and was buried in Weft* 
minfter-abbey. Steele's refleQlons, in his Tatlet 
of May the 2d, on Betterton's funeral, are writ- 
ten with the tender feelings of a friend, and in a 
ftyJe dignified with fentiment and pathos. 

Mrs. Beiterton was the faithful companion and 
fellow-labourer of this great comedian for more 
than five-and forty* years. She excelled in come- 
dy and tragedy ; and was, according to Cibber, fo 
fuperior in representing fome of Shakfpeare's cha- 
racters, efpecially Lady Macbeth, that even Mrs. 
Barry could not approach her in fome particular 
touches of the madnefs incidental to that part.— 
Her underftanding was folid, and her addrefs gen- 
tle and polite ; while her hufband intruded the- 
noble male-performers in Crown's Califto, afted 
at court in 1675, Mr3. Betterton gave lefTons to 
the Princeffes Mary and Anne, daughters of James 
Duke of York, and Mrs Sarah Jennings, after- 
wards the famous Dutchefs of Marlborough. She 
likewife taught the Princefs Anne the part of Se- 
mandra. in the tragedy of Mithridates, which was 

alfo 
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alfo afled at court. Betterton was naturally of a 
cheerful difpofition* and had a very high confi- 
dence in Providence. The wife was of a thought- 
ful and melancholy temper ; (he was fo ftrongly 
affe&ed with his death, that the ran diftra&ed, 
though (he appeared rather a prudent and con- 
ftant than a fond and paflionate wife. They had 
no children : William Betterton, faid to be his 
fon by fome miftaken writers, who was drowned in 
bathing, at Wallingford, in 1662, was a man 
very near as old as bimfelf, as wilt appear on con- 
fulting Downs ; nor is it known that he was at 
all related to our Betterton. 

A lady, intimately acquainted with Mrs. Bet- 
erton, amongft cither particulars which (he com- 
municated to the compilers of the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, informed them, that, fome time before 
her death, (he recovered her fenfes. Pity it is, 
that the fame lady did not inform them of the ex- 
aft time when (he died. The Biographia Dra- 
matica afferts, pofitively, that (he left the world 
fix months after the death of her hufband ; in the 
Biographia Brttannica, it is more cautioufly faid, 
that, according to the beft information, (he died 
within that time. But, that fhe was alive about 
thirteen months after, viz. June 4, 1711, I ftall 
prove, from the following playhoufe-advertife- 
ment, taken from the original edition of the Spec- 
tator 5 
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At the particular defire of feveral ladies of 

quality. 

For the benefit of the widow of the late 
famous tragedian, Mr. Betterton, 

At the theatre-royal in Drury-lane, this prefent 
Monday, the 4th of June, . 

Will be prefented a comedy, called the 
Man of Mode, or Sir Poplin Flutter. 

Betterton's chara&er, as an aQor, is drawn by 
Cibber in fo mafterly a ftyle, that nothing equal 
to it, on the fubjeQ: of a&ing, is to be found, I 
believe, in any language. Though to attempt 
any addition, to Cibber's complete enumeration 
of Betterton's talents, would be impertinent, and, 
at this diftance of time, ridiculous, — to pick up a 
few particulars, relating to this extraordinary man, 
from books and oral tradition, may not be altoge- 
ther unentertaining. 

Betterton was not only celebrated for his po- 
lite behaviour to the dramatic writers of his time, 
but alfo his great modefty, in not prefuming to 
understand -any charaSers which they offered to 
hirn till he had their repeated inftru&ions. Be- 
sides this, I find him commended, in fome verfes 
jmblfthed in the State-poems, for his humanity, in 
opening his purfe, to fuch writers whofe wants 
flood in need of his afliftance, and tilf the fuccefs 
*>f their piece on a third night enabled them to re- 
pay 
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pay their kind lender. I remember that he is, in 
one poem, called, the poet's banker. Unlike Col- 
ley Cibber, he treated authors with good nature 
and good manners, never afluming haughty and 
infolent behaviour. By his and Mrs. Barry's fu- 
perior exertions, many an indifferent play paffed 
on the public, in a&ing, for a work of merit, the 
wonderful (kill of the ador fupplying all deficien- 
cies. The dramatic writers of thole times appear 
to have been fully convinced of bis inclination and 
abilities to forward their works on the ftage.— 
Some of them have left testimonies of their defe- 
rence to his judgment and regard for his friend- 
fhip ; particularly Dryden, in the beginning of 
his preface to Don Sebafttan, and Rowe in the 
latter part of Shakfpeare's Life. 

- Nothing can give us a higher idea of the fweet- 
nefs of his temper, and of his great affability, than 
the effed his behaviour produced on Pope, who, 
when firft brought into his company, muft have 
been very young, and, in all probability, a mere 
boy. Sq charmed was Pope with the good old 
man, and he with Pope, that, at his requeft, Bet- 
terton fat to him for his pi&ure, which he drew 
in oil. This curiofity is ftill to be feen at Caen- 
wood, in- the pofleflTion of Lord Mansfield.— So 
eager was Pope to enlarge Bettcrtonfs fame, that 
he publifhed, in his Mifcellany, the prologues of 
Chaucer, modernized, in his name ; but the true 
modernizer, we have reafon to believe, was Pope 
himfelf : Fenton, we are told by Dr. Johnfon, of- 
fered him five pounds if he would produce thoft 
poems in Betterton's hand writing. 

From Pope's literary correfpondence with Mr 
Cromwell, it appears, he had informed him tha 

h( 
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he. utfetxtal to 4al*e care of Betterton's remains, 
meaning, I fupppfe, this good-natured pofthurnous 
fotfcry. Pope, in a P. S. to o^e of his Letters, 
writes thus : This letter of deaths puts me in mind 
of poor Betterton's ! oyer whom I would ha,ve 
this fenjtenGe of Tu-lly for an epitaph, which will 
f« rve for h'm&oraj as we^ll as his theatrical cap** 
city; 

* Vitx bene a&* jucundiflimt eft rccordttio. 

That Betterton was mu,ch refpeQed and ef- 
teerrjed, by perfons of the, bigheft rank and great- 
eft eminence, cannot he queftioned. By his inte- 
reft with Lord Dorfet and other noblemen, a pa- 
tent was granted for the building a new theatre. 
Copgreve condefcended to accept a (hare in this 
playhouse, and to be a joint manager with Bet- 
terton j but Congreve afterwards fpurned the low 
degrees by which he rofe to diftin&ion, and, in 
his a,nfwer to Collier, pretty plainly condemns 
thofe who occafioned his playhoufe connexion. 

It is faid, that this author wrote an occafiona! 
prologire, which was fpoken by Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
as Mr, Rowe did an epilogue, fpoken by Mrs. 
Barry, on the benefit- night of Betterton, April, 
1709: but,, although the epilogue remains a 
lading teftimonyof the author's fincere regard for 
his old friend, the prologue was withdrawn, and 
never appeared in print t» 

Smith, an affcor whom Booth terms almofl! 
equal to Betterton, lived in the utinoft harmony 

with 

* Sweet is the remembrance of a life well a&ed. 
f Life of Congreve, part 2, p. 1 1 . 
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with him till the death of the former in 1695* 
They had long been aflbciates in the management 
of the theatre, nor was it known that they ever 
fell into the leaft Variance. Booth fpoke of Bet- 
terton always with refped and veneration. While 
living he paid him filial duty, and the other prov- 
ed a fecond father to him, by his kind admoniti- 
ons and friendly inftru&ions. It was his conftant 
practice to encourage young players that raanifeft- 
ed any degree of merit with becoming modefty. — 
Wilks played Lyfippus, in the Maid's Tragedy, 
for his firft part in London : when he fpoke to 
Betterton, who affced Melantius, he was fo ftruck 
with awe and furprife, that he could fcarcely utter 
aline. Betterton, inftead of difcouraging him, 
revived his fpirits, by telling him, that appre- 
henfive fear of an audience, in a young aSor, 
was no ill fign of intrinfic merit. When the 
mean parfimony of Chriftopher Rich, and his 
partners, obliged Wilks to think ferioufly of 
returning to Dublin, Betterton laboured to 
convince them, though in vain, of their impru- 
dence in parting with a young man of fuch abi- 
lities. 

Of Betterton as an author, who wrote fome 
plays and altered others, more cannot with truth 
be (aid, than that, by his per fed knowledge of 
the ft age, he conducted the plot and difpofed the 
fcenes in fuch a manner as to produce dramatic 
effect. Downs affures us, that mod, if not all, 
cf Kis pieces were much applauded and followed; 
but, notwithstanding they were well approved by 
the public, he feems to have thought very mo- 
deftly of them, for he never would confent to pub- 
lifh one of them. His Amorous Widow, or Wanton 

Wife, 
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Wife, was long the favourite of the town. Part 
of this play, I mean the plot of -the Wanton 
Wife, which is taken from Moliere's George 
Dandin, is now often a&ed as a farce, in which 
Mr. Quick and Mrs. Mattocks play the principal 
parts to great advantage. 

The piety of Mrs. Booth raifed a monument 
to the memory of her hufband in Weflminfter-ab- 
bey ; but, though it is faid that Wilks, Dogget, 
and Cibber, and Booth, ' Wilks, and Cibber, fuc- 
ceffively patentees of Drury-lane theatre, talked 
of paying due refpeft in marble to their old ma- 
iter in the fame cathedral, they did not put their 
intention into pra&ice. Mr. Garrick, who on all 
occafions, was ready to promote any public or 
generous defign, could not have ere&ed a more 
lading monument to his own feme than by perpe- 
tuating the memory of a man who was fo emi- 
nent an ornament of the Engliih ftage ; a man, 
who, for univerfality of genius, was the only 
aftor who could be compared to himfelf. For, if 
Garrick played Lear and Abel Druggcr, the other 
aftcd Othello and Sir Toby Belch ; the former's 
Hamlet and Scrub are not parts more diftin& or 
diftant from each other than Betterton's Hotfpur 
and Fatftaff ; the latter's Alexander the Great and 
Sir Solomon Single may be fairly contrafted with 
Garrick's Richard the Third and the School-boy. 
They were both accompliihed matters of their 
profeffion ; and fcarcely any part, in the whole 
perfong dramatis, could be too difficult for their 
confummate abilities. 

In Garrick's mufeum, you might have feen 
multiplied paintings and engravings of him* 
felf, in various diara&ers ; but no pifture or 

Vol. III. M print, 
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print, that I can call to mind, of any other 
aQor *. 

* Though I hare proved, from the title and drnfttttt perfoase 
of the Duke of Guife, that Betterton, Kynalton, &c. were ia 
poflTeflionof Drury-ltfte theatre in 1683, I find, by the jtitle add 
characters of Banks's Unhappy Favourite, that this play was 
s&ed at the fame theatre, in 1685, by fome of the old com- 
pany ; by Clarke, Griffin, Major Mohus, Mra. Gwin, and 
others. 

Neither the author's prologue, nor Dryden's prologue and 
epilogue, give my light iato this obfeure matter. 


Colky 
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Colley Cibber. 
CHAP. XL VII, 

Reformation of the ft age owing to a player: — CVi- 
ber's Love's lafi Shift. — Richard Norton, Efq* — 
Dennis. — Carelefs Hufband and Provoked Huf- 
band. — Lafl aft of Lovers laft Shift. — Cibber a 
reproach to other comic writer S\ — The people not 
fo licentious as the dramatic poets. — Gibber's mean 
income. — Sir Novelty Fafhion a good piclure of 
fops. — His remarkable drefs. — Aclrefs of Nar- 
cijfa. — Hi liar ia and Amanda. — Amanda. — "Sir 
William Wifewood. — Ben Jonfon, the ador. — 
Mr. Horden, an accompli/bed player, killed*— 
Rofe-tavern. — Oeorge Powell. — Nantz-brandy. 
Cibber and Verbruggen.— Richard Croft's Ac* 
count of Mafter Colley. — Mr. Alexander. — Cib- 
ber a fervant in Sir Antony Lovei — Verbruggen 
and the Duke of St. A. — An odd apology. — Chef- 
terfield and Cibber. — The latter* j characler by a 
certain writer. — Verbruggen* s Oroonoko. — Tom 
Elrington. — Barry an^Garrick. — More relating 
to Verbruggen. — Vanbrugh's Relapfe. — His co- 
mic mufe. — Lord Foppingion, Cibber 9 s chief ex- 
cellence. — Cibber 9 s Mfop. — Mr. Henderfon — 
Prolific mufe of Vanbrugh. — Swift and Pope.-—* 
Cibber 9 s Sir John Brute. — £hin and Garrick.—* 
Comparifon between Cibber and Garrick. — A cap 
for the ladies, by Mr. Garrick. — Cibber* s Xerxes. 
Betterton and Mrs. Barry. — Carelefs Hufband\— 
characler of the flay. — Cibber and Mrs. Porter. — 
Mrs Oldfield ; — defer i bed at length. — Her great 
abilities. — Mr. Manwaring and General Church- 
ill. — Prince and Princefs of Wales. — Mr. Pope. 
— Nardjfa. — Mrs. Saunders. —Siragedy and 
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Mrs. Oldfitld. — Sopbonijba. — Mrs. OldfieleTs 
confounding a biffing fpeBator. — Her Lady 
Townly. — Mrs. Heron and Mrs. Woffington. — 
IVtlks in Lord Townly. — Mr. Garrick — Barry.-*- 
Cibber 9 s two unlucky paffioni. — His acling tra- 
gedy. — Iago.-*-Mr. MacUin's lago and Barry 9 s 
Othello. — Cibber exploded in Scipio. — Cibber a 
manager. — Choking finging birds ; — Cibber* s me* 
tbod of it. — An anecdote. — Colonel Brett. — Cib- 
ber accufed of pi firing from plays left in bis 
bands. — His method of treating authors.— Wilis 
and Booth. — Dogget \. — his cbaraeJer. — Dicky 
Norris and Bullock. — Mrs. Porter. — Cibber 3 s 
love of gaming. — Sir Courtly Nice. — Wilks a* re- 
former. — Powell— ^Original Spectator — Addifon 
and Steele. — Powell and a bailiff. — Cibber mista- 
ken. — Booth beloved. — Harper and Shepherd.— The 
Settle.-* Power of Envy. — Garrick and Cibber. - — 
Cibber 9 s repartee to Garrick.— Elrington. — Cii- 
ber 9 s char ader concluded* 
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O a player we are indebted for the reforma- 
tion of the flage, The firft comedy,, a&ed fince 
the Reftoration r in which were preferved purit/ 
of manners and decency of language, with a due 
refpeft to the honour of the marriage-bed, was- 
Col ley Gibber's Love's laft Shift, or the Fool in 
Fafliion. The principal plot of this play was hot 
unknown to the Engliih theatre : Amanda's 
fcheme to allure her profligate hu(band to her 
arms, by perfonating another woman, refembles 
the contrivance of Helen in All's well that ends 
well, and ft ill more, I believe, the wife's fcheme 
in Shirley's Gamefter. Thefuccefs of this piece 
exceeded greatly the author's expe&ation ; but 
fo little was hoped from the genius of Cibber, that 
the critics repFoachcd him with Heating his play. 

To 
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To his cenfurersbe makes a ferious defence of him - 
felf, in his dedication to Richard Norton, Efq. of 
Southwick, a gentleman who was fo fond of ftage 
plays and players, that be has been accufed of 
turning his chapel into a theatre. 

The furious John Dennis, who hated Cibber, 
for obftru&ing, as he imagined, the progrefs of 
his tragedy called The Invader of his Country, in 
very paflionate term denies his claim to this come- 
dy : ' When the Fool in Fafiiion was firft a£ted,' 
fays the critic, ' Cibber was hardly twenty years of 
age ; now could h4, at the age of twenty, write 
a comedy with a juft defign, diftmguifhed charac- 
ters, and a proper dialogue, who now, at 40, treats 
us with Hibernian fenfe .and Hibernian Englifli ?' 

Poor Cibber ! it was his hard fate to have his 
beft comedies attributed to any body but himfelf. 
His Carelefs Hufband was, for a long time, given 
to the Duke of Argyle and other noblemen. No- 
thing could put an end to fuch ungenerous and weak 
fuggeilions but his fcenes of high life in the Pro- 
voked Hufband, which he proved to be his own 
by printing the unfinished MS/ of Sir John Van- 
brugh's play, called a Journey to London. Some 
comic charaders of this writer were feverely treat- 
ed by the audience, becaufe fuppofed to be written 
by Qbbcr. 

In Love's laft Shift, the audience were particu- 
larly charmed with the great fcene, in the lad a£t, 
where the M- treated and abandoned wife reveals 
herfelf to her furprifed and admiring hufband The 
joy ot unexpe&ed reconcilement, from Lovelefs's 
remorfe and penitence, fpread fuch an uncommon 
rapture of pleafure in the audience, that never 
were fpeQators more happy in eafmg their minds 

by 
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by uncommon and repeated plaudits. The honeft 
tears, (bed by the audience at this interview, con- 
veyed a ftrong reproach to our licentious poets, and 
to Cibber the higheft mark of honour. The un- 
common run of this comedy, which I have been 
told formerly, by feveral who lived at that time, 
was greatly admit ed and followed, is a convincing 
proof that the people at large are never fo vicious 
as to abandon the caufe of decency and virtue, and 
that if was entirely owing to our dramatic writers 
themfelves, that plays were not leffonsof morality as 
well as amufements of pleafure. While Congreve's 
plays were a&ed with applaufe at Lincoln's-\nn 
fields theatre, Cibber's Love's laft Shift, Van- 
brugh's Relapfe, and Southern's Oroonoko, were 
fuccefsfully oppofed to them at Drury- lane. But, 
while Cibber, by his new comedy, and his peculiar 
merit in ading foppifti and other parts, drew crouds 
after him, the parfimonious and ungrateful paten- 
tees allotted him no larger income than thirty or 
forty (hillings per week. 

Sir Novelty Faftiion was a true pidure of man- 
ners in the fop of the times. Before this author 
wrote, our affeded gentlemen of the flage were, 
I believe, not quite fo entertaining with their ex*» 
travagances, nor fo learned in their profeffion of 
foppery. Etheridge's Sir Fopling Flutter is rather 
a copy of Motiere'fc Marquis than* a thing of En- 
glifiS growth. Crown's SirCourrty Nice is, in a 
few fhadows, dtftin&<*from the other, by being 
more infignificantty foft 'ttnd more pompoufly im- 
portant. Sir Courtly's fong, of ' ftop thief!' is a 
tranflation from a fonnet of the- French poet. The 
prefenting the reader with Sir Novelty's drefs will 
tevive the idea of the long-forgotten beau of King 
William's time. In the genuine language of a fop, 

who 
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who expeds his miftreft (hould admire him for his 
outfide decoration rather than the accomplishments 
of his mind, Sir Novelty tells Narcifla, that his fine 
fashioned fuit raifes a great number of ribbon* 
weavers : * In (hort, madam, the cravat-ftring, 
the garter, the f word-knot, the cin&urine, the 
bardafh, the fteinkirk, the large button, the plume, 
and full peruke, were all created, cried down, and 
revived by* me.' Such a drefs of antient fop- 
pery, exhibited at a mafquerade, would draw as 
many admirers as any habit of modern invention. 

In his Narcifla, a&ed by Mrs. Montfort, Cib* 
ber drew an outline of a coquet in high life ; of 
which character he afterwards made a fintfhed pic- 
ture,, in his Lady Betty Modifli. Befides the re- 
forming the moral of comedy, Cibber was the firft 
who introduced men and women of high quality 
on the ft age, and gave them language and manners 
fuitable to their rank and birth. 

Mrs. Cibber, the wife of Colley, whofe name 
is feldom to be found in any of the perfonse drama- 
tis, was his Hillarta. So much depended on Aman- 
da, and efpecially in the two la ft ads, that the 
fuccefs of the play mufr, in fome meafure, be ow- 
ing to the a&refs, Mrs. Rogers, who continued a 
favourite of the public till her merit was eclipfed by 
the fuperiof fplendor of an Oldfield. Sir William 
Wifewou'd, the old gentleman, who pretends to 
great command over his pafliqns, and is conftantly 
fubdued by them, is, I think, a new character; 
and, I believe, the firft, of confequence, which 
gave old Ben Jonfoa an opportunity to difcover his 
great comic powers : he had been jnft brought to 
London from an itinerant company. The audience 
faw his merit, and cheriftied it through life, from 
1695101742. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Horden, the fon of a clergyman, a very 
promifing young aftor, and remarkable for his fine 
perfon, was the young Worthy. This gentleman 
was bred a fcholar : he complimented George 
Powell, in a Latin encomium, on his Treacherous 
Brothers. He was foon after killed, in an acci- 
dental fray, at the bar of the Rofe-tavern, which 
was at that time remarkable for entertaining all 
forts of company, and fubje£t, of corrTequence, to 
riot and diforder. In this houfe George Powell 
fpent great part of his time ; and often toafted, to 
intoxication, his miftrefs, with bumpers of Nantz- 
brandy ; he came fometimes fo warm, with that 
noble fpirit, to the theatre, that he courted the 
ladies, fo furioufly on the ftage, that, in the opinion 
of Sir John Vanbrugh, they were almoft in danger of 
being conquered on the fpot. — Powell was ,a prin- 
cipal player of Drury-lane when Love's laft Shift 
wasfirft acted: fome quarrel or difference between 
him and Cibber, we may reafonably fuppofe, pre- 
vented his having a part in the play, conjidering 
" there were two at lead, well-fuited to his abilities, 
Lovelefs and Young Worthy. Verbruggen he chofe 
to reprefent the former. As the Mifcellanies are 
drawing to a conclufion, I (hall not have fo fit an 
opportunity to do juftice to the merits of an a&or 
, of whom Cibber fpeaks fo fparingly and coldly. 

Cibber and Verbruggen were two diffipated 
young fellows, who determined, in oppofition to 
the advice of friends, to become great a&ors.— 
Much about the fame time, they were conftant 
attendants upon Downs, the prompter of Drury- 
lane, in expectation of employment. What the 
firft part was, in which Verbruggen diflinguifhed 
Jhirofelf, cannot now be known. But Mr. Richard 
[ Crofs, late prompter of Drury-lane theatre, gave 
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me the following biftory of Colley Cibber's firft 
eftablifhment as a hired a&or. He was known 
only, for fome years, by the name of Mafter Col- 
ter. After waiting impatiently a long time for 
the prompter's notice, by good fortune he ob- 
tained the honour of carrying a meflage on the 
flage, in fome play, to Betterton. Whatever was 
the caufe, Maftgr Colley was fo terrified, that the 
fcene was di (concerted by him. Betterton alked, 
in fome anger, who the young fellow was that 
had committed the blunder ? Downs replied, * Ma- 
tter Colley.*— « Mafter Colley ! then forfeit him/ 
— c Why, fir,' faid the prompter, ' he has no fa- 
lary/ — 'No !*. faid the old man $ < why then put 
hini down ten fhiiljngs a week, and forfeit him 
five fhil lings;". 

To this good-natured adjustment of reward and 
puniftiment, Cibber owed the firft money he took 
in the treafurer*s office. 

Vcrbruggen was fo pafltonately fond of Alexan- 
der the Great, at that time the hero of the ac- 
tors, that the players and the public knew him, 
-forborne years, by no other name. I have feen 
the name of Mr. Alexander to feveral parts in 
Dryden's plays ; to Ptolemy in Cleomenes King 
. of Sparta, to Aurelius in K. Arthur, and Rami- 
rez in Love triumphant, or Nature will prevail. 
Verbruggen, I believe, did not aflume his own 
name, in the playhoufe bills, till the feceflion of 
Betterton and others, from Drury-lane, in 1695. 1 

The author of the Laureat fays, that the name of 
Colley was inferted in the characters of feveral | 

plays. For this I havefearched in vain ; the ear- 
iieft proof of Cibber's appearing in any part is 
amongft the dramatis perfoiue of Southern's Sir J 

M 5 Antony 
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>dom failed ; but he was not equally fuccefsful in 
Orooooko ; the luftrc of his eye was loft in the 
(hade of the black colour ; nor was his voice fo 
^finely adapted to the melting and paffionate ad- 
drefles and feelings of the 4over as to the more 
Violent emotions of the heart. A farther confir- 
mation of Gibber's unfair representation of Ver- 
bruggen's merit was the conftant refpe£fc paid to 
him by fuch capable judges of merit as Congreve 
and Rowe, who trufted bim with fome of their 
mod difficult characters. He was the original Ba- 
jazet ; and the author of the Laureat thinks that 
the part has not been equally afted fince. It is 
faid, he once boafted that he frightened a bailiff 
from purfuit of him, by putting on bis Bajazefs 
look of terror. Elrington was, in Bajazet, as well 
as in other tragic chara&ers, a fine copy of Ver- 
bruggen.. When the managers of Drury- lane gave 
Bajazet to Elrington, in preference to John 
Mills, the latter complained to Booth of the dif- 
grace: Booth told him, Elrington would make 
nine fuch a&ors as Mills. When Verbruggett 
died we have no certain account ; nor can I find 
his name to any part in a new play later than that 
of Sullen in the .Stratagem, aded originally in 
1 707. To fum up his chara&er in the words of 
a late author : ' He was, in many parts, an ex- 
cellent ador. In Caffius, Oroonoko, Ventidius, 
Chamont, Pierre, Cethegus, (in tragedy,) as well 
as feveral in comedy, as the Rover, &c. he was 
an original ; and had a roughnefs, and a negligent 
agreeable wildnefs, in his manner* a&ion, and 
mein, which became him well *. 

Cibber's next ftep to fame was his being ho- 
noured by Sir John Vanbrugh, with a continua- 
tion 

* Laortat, p. 58. 
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tton of his Love's laft Shift, in the Relapfe, or 
Virtue in Danger. Of all language in comeay, 
that of this author is the mod natural, and the 
moil eafy to learn by rote. The Thalia of Van- 
brugh refembles a female who charms by tho na- 
tive beauty of her perfon, the fprightlinefs of her 
air, and fimplicity of her drefs ; though, at the 
fame time, fhe exerts her influence to fteal into 
your heart and corrupt it. The ftyle of this 
writer is more the language of converfation than 
his friend Congreve's. Dine when you will with 
the latter, you are fure to feaft : to have the 
choiceft fifh, pheafant, partridge, venifoo, tur- 
tle, &c. With the other you have delicious fare, 
it is true, but blended with the plained difhes : 
the furloin is not banifhed to the fide-board, nor 
will you be at a lob to find a joint of mutton. 
The coxcomb- knight, Sir Novelty, in the Fool 
. in Falhion, is, in the Relapfe, digpified with a 
title. Lord Foppington is exalted into a higher 
degree of folly than the knight ; the author has 
placed him in more whimfical fituations to excite 
mirth. Cibber's Foppington I have often fcen : 
as the faihions of the times altered, he adjufied 
his aSion and behaviour to them, and introduced 
every fpecies of growing foppery.-r-Cibber excelled 
in a variety of comic charaders; but his perfedion 
of a&ion was the coxcomb of quality, and efpe- 
cially bis Lord Foppington, in the Carelefs Huf- 
band, which is a very fine draft of a man of good 
parts ftepping beyond the bounds of fenfe by pecu- 
liarity of excefs in drefs and behaviour. 

In Vanbrugh's comedy of JE(op $ Cibber a&ed 
the principal charader with that eafy gravity which 
becomes the man who inftruSs by fable. 

In 
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• In propouncing the fables of JEfop, which more 
Tcfemble the ftyle of Fontaine than Prior's, which 
are profeffedly copied from him, my friend, Mr. 
John Henderfon excels all men. Thofe, who have 
heard him read a tale of Prior or Swift, a chapter 
of Triftram Shandy, or any compofition of the 
fame fpecies, will juflify my opinion of his merit in 
fully conceiving and uttering the fpirit of an au- 
thor in the mod familiar and agreeable manner. 

At her firft onfet, the mufe of Vanbrugh was 
very prolific : in the fpace of fix or feven months 
(he brought forth three comedies ; the' laft was the 
Provoked Wife. There feems to have reigned in 
our dramatics of that age a ftrong defire to throw 
abufe on the clergy : in this play, which I think is 
the molt perfect of his pieces, he has introduced 
Sir John Brute drunk in the habit of a clergyman; 
his Parfon Bull, in the Relapfe, was another vile 
representative of the facred order. Pope was at 
a lofs to guefs at Swift's unalterable diflike to Van- 
brugh : I think the doubt is eafily refolved, from 
the poet's ridicule of churchmen. 

Cibber's Sir John Brute was copied from Bet- 
terton, as far as a weak pipe and an inexpreflive 
meagre countenance could bear any refemblance to 
the vigorous original. I have feen him ad this 
part with great and deferved applaufe ; his (kill 
was fo mafterly, that, in fpite of natural impedi- 
ments, he exhibited a faithful picture of this wor- 
fhipful debauchee. Vanburgh was, I fuppofe, pre- 
vailed upon by Cibber to transfer the abufe on the 
clergy to a fatirical picture of women of fafhion, 
in a fcene which Cibber a£ted with much pleafan- 
try; His comic feeling when drunk, and after re- 
ceiving the challenge of Conftant, when he found 

him 
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hiraand Heartfree in his wife's clafet, was inimita- 
ble a&ing. The audience was fo delighted with 
him, that they Renewed their loudeft approbation 
feveral times. 

Quin, forfeveral years, wasthe Brute of Lincoln's- 
inn fields and other theatres. He wa$ in general a 
mod valuable performer in comedy. In Sir John 
Brute, ho feemed to have forgotten that he had 
ever been a gentleman,, of which, part of the cha- 
racter Cibber and Garrick retained the remem- 
brance through every fcene of Brute's riot and 
debauchery. Qyin, befides, in this part, wanted 
variety, and that glow and warmth, in colouring 
the extravagances of this merry rake, without 
which the pi&uro remains imperfeft and unfinished. 

Wh$n Q^rrick was firft announced for Brute, 
vancvus, were the opinions of the play-going people. 
Qyin fwOre that, he might poiTibly a& Matter Jacky 
Brute, btit it was impoflible he Ihould ever be Sir 
John Brute. . The public almoft unanimoufly fet 
the {lamp of approbation on his manner of repre* 
fenting this cbara^er upon his firft attempt. After 
.he;ihad fully fati$fied. hjs fancy, and ripened his 
juclgnleftt by the experience of two or three years, 
he was pronounced to be as perfeS in this as in any 
of his moft approved parts. 

Though Gibber's performance in Brute was 
juftly/admired, tbofe, who can call to remembrance 
..the diifefent portraits of this riotous debauchee, 
as exhibited jby thefe twor great mailers, will, I 
Mieye* juftify me in giving the preference, on the 
whole, to Mr. Ggrrick, The latter had, amongft 
other advantages, a more expreflive countenance, 
and a much happier tone of voice ; his aftion, 
too, was more diverfified, and his humour lefs con- 
fined. 
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fined. — In the Bacchanalian fcene, with Lord Rake 
anJ his gang, from deficiency of power and look, 
Cibber fell greatly (hort of Garrick ; here the lat- 
ter was moft triumphantly riotous, and kept the 
fpe&ators in continual glee. Gibber's pale face, 
tame features, and weak pipe, did not prefent fi> 
full a contrail to female delicacy, when in woman's 
apparel, as Garrick's flronger-marked features, 
manly voice, and more (tardy adion. The cap, 
which he ordered to be made for this fcene, was a 
fatirical (troke upon the vaft quantity of gauze, rib- 
bon, blond lace, flowers, fruit, herbage, &c. with 
which the ladies, about eight years fince, ufed to 
adorn their heads. After enlarging fo much on the 
great perfe&ionof adtng which Cibber dtfplayed m 
the clofet~fcene, where Cbnftant and H^artfree are 
difcovered, I cannot there give the preference to 
Garrick, though of all the adors of drunken-fcenes 
he was aHowed to be the mod natural and divert- 
ing ; but impartiality requires me here to give the 
palm to Cibber. 

In 1699, Cibber was unhappily feifced with a 
paflion for writing tragedy.— This brought forth 
. his Xerxes; but the patentees and a&ors of Drury- 
lane reje&ed his tragic brat fo abfolutelyi, that he 
was reduced to the neceflky of applying to the 
company of Lincoln Vinn fields. 

Better ton confented to ad this tragedy, en con- 
dition the author would pledge his credit to pay alt 
incidental expenses, in cafe of non-fuccefs.* The 
adton of Betterton and Mrs. Barry could «ot pre- 
vent the entire damnation of Xerxes* 

Soon 

* Life of iEfopus, annexed to the Lwretfc 
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Soon after, the author employed his talents 
more happily in writing the Carelefs Huiband.— 
The fuccefs of this comedy raifed him, very de- 
fervedly, to a high rank amongft our dramatic 
writers. The plot is fimple : the reforming a 
gay, thoughtlefs, libertine,, into the kind and ge- 
nerous huiband, by opening, in their hill luflre. 
the amiable conduS of a patient and negle&ed 
wife; to the main plot was added, in an epifode, 
a well-concerted fcheme of pretended love, to re- 
duce, by jealoufy, a lovely coquet to the frank 
acknowledgment of a real paflion for a worthy 
and conftant lover. The dialogue of the play is 
eafy and natural, properly elevated to the rank of 
the perfonae dramatis. The a&s feem to be made 
up of nothing but chit-chat, though the charac- 
ters are well difcriminated and the plot regularly 
proceeds. Cibber was fond of fcenes of reconci- 
liation : in three or four of his comedies *, he has 
wrought them up with incidents fo natural and 
interefting, and in a ftyle fo truly affe&ing, that 
they afford perpetual fource of pleafure to an au- 
dience. So well did Cibber, though a profeffed 
libertine through life, underftand the dignity of 
virtue, that no comic author has drawn more de- 
lightful and ftriking pi£kures of it. Mrs. Porter, 
upon reading a part, in which Cibber had painted 
virtue in the ftrongeft and mod lively colours, 
afked him how it came to pafs, that a man, who 
could draw fuch admirable portraits of goodnefs, 
fhould yet live as if he were a ftranger to it ?— < 
* Madam/ faid Colley, * the one is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary, the other is not.' 

The 

* Love's Uft Shift, Carelefs Hufhaod, Wife's Refenimeet, 
Provoked Huiband. 
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The firft (hining proof of Mrs. Oldfield's me- 
rit was produced in the Careiefs Hufband ; little 
known before, (he was barely differed. Her Lady 
Betty Modilh at once discovered accompliihments 
to which the public were Grangers. 

Mrs. Oldfield was,, in perfon, tall, genteel, and 
well (haped ; her countenance pleafing and ex* 
preflive, enlivened with large fpeaking eyes, which, 
in fome particular comic Situations, (be kept half 
fliut, efpecially when (he intended to give effeft 
to fome brilliant or gay thought. In fprightiinefs 
of air, and elegance of manner, (he excelled all 
adrefles ; and was greatly fuperior in the clear, 
fonorous, and harmonious tones of her voice. 

By being a welcome and conftant vifitorto fa* 
milies of diftindion, Mrs. Oldfield acquired an 
elegant and graceful deportment in reprefenting 
women of high rank. She exprefled the fenti- 
ments of Lady Betty Modifh and Lady Townly 
in a manner fo eafy, natural, and flowing, and fo 
like to her common converfation, that they ap- 
peared to be her own genuine conception. She 
was introduced to Chriftopher Rich by Sir John 
Vanbrugh. She lived fuccefiively the friend and 
miftrefs of Arthur Manwaring, Efq; one of the 
mod accomplished men of his age, and General 
Churchill. — She had a fon by each of thefe gen- 
tlemen. — Notwithftanding thefe conne8ions were 
publicly known, (he was invited to the houfes of 
women of fafhion, as much diftinguifhed for un- 
blemtfhed chara&er as elevated rank. The royal 
family did not difdain to fee Mrs. Oldfield at their 
levees. George II. and Queen Caroline, when 
Prince and Princefs of Wales, often condefcended 
to converfe with her. One day, the princefs told 

Mrs, 
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Mrs. Oldfield, flic had heard that (jren. Churchill 
arid (he were married.—' So it U faid, may it 
pleafe your highnefs, but we have not owned it 
yet.' 

Mrs. Oldfield, from mere motives of compaf- 
fion, beftowed a yeariy penfion of 50I. on the 
unfortunate Savage, which he enjoyed to her 
death. Dr. Johnfon feems to approve Savage's 
not celebrating the memory of his benefa&refs -in 
a poem. But, furely, he might have written 
verfes on his patronefs without offence to decency 
or morality. Mrs. Oldfield was generous and hu- 
mane, witty, well bred, and univerfally admired 
and beloved. In variety of profeffional merit, (he 
excelled all the aftrefles of her time. Thefe are 
topics Mr. Savage might have infilled upon with- 
out wounding his piety. 

Pope, who Teems to have perfecuted the name of 
player with a malignancy unworthy of genius, in 
his Art-of Sinking in Poetry, dogmatized her con- 
vention by the word Oldfieidifmos, which he 
printed in Greek characters. There cannot be a 
doubt that he meant Mrs. Oldfield by the dying 
coquet, in his Epiftle on the Characters of Men : 

Odious ! in woollen 1 'twould * faint provoke !— * 
Were the laft words which poor Narcifla fpoke.— - 
No ! let a charming chintz and Bruflclslace 
Wrap my cold limb's and (hade my lifelefs face. 
One would hot, fure, be frightful when one's dead j 
And, Betty, give this cheek -a little red* 

The Betty here mentioned is fuppofed to have 
been Mrs, Saunders, Mrs. Oidfield's friend and 
confidante, a very good aclrefe in parts of decay- 
ed widows, nurfes, and old maids. She retired 
from the ftage in 1725 ; and played, about nine 

years 
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yean after, the part of Lady Wiflifor't, in the 
Way of the World, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Younger, foon after, by marriage, the honoura* 
ble Mrs. Finch. Mrs. Oldfield had, for a long 
time, conceived a diflike to a£fcing parts in tra- 
gedy ; but the conftant applaufe, which followed 
her tragic representation, reconciled her to Mel- 
pomene. Her lad new part, in tragedy, was 
Thomfon's Sophoniiba. The author beftows, in 
his fliort advertifement to the play, a very high 
encomium on her a&ion and deportment in that 
noble chara&er. In reply to fome degrading ex- 
preflion of MaffinHTa, relating to Carthage, (he 
uttered the following line, 

Not one btfc word of Carthage, for thy fool !— - 

with fuch grandeur in her a&ion, a look fo tre- 
mendous, and in a voice fo powerful, that it is 
faid the even aftoni(hed Wilks, her Maflinifla ; 
it is certain the audience were (truck, and ez- 
prefled their feelings by the moft uncommon ap- 
plaufe. To gain a more complete knowledge of 
this aflrefs's diftinguiftied faculties of pleafing, the 
reader muft perufe the latter end of Cibber's preface 
to his Provoked Hu(band. In all the tumults 
and difturbances of the theatre on the firft night 
of a new play, which was formerly a time of 
more dangerous fervice, to the a&ors, than it has 
been of late, Mrs. OldBeld was entirely miftrefsof 
herfelf ; the thought it her duty, amidli the moft 
violent oppoiition and uproar, to exert the utmoft 
of her abilities to ferve the author. In the co- 
medy of the Provoked Hu(band, Gibber's enemies 
tried all their power to get the play condemned. 
The reconciliation- fqene wrought fo. effe&ually 

upon 
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upon the fenfible and generous part of the audi- 
ence, that the conclusion was greatly and gene- 
roufly approved. Amidft a thoufand applaufes, 
Mrs. Oldfield carte forward to fpeak the epi- 
logue; but when (he had pronounced the firft 
line, 

Methinks I hear forac powder'd critic fay—— 

•a man, of no diftinguiflied appearance, from the 
feat next to the orcheftra, faluted her with a 
hifs. She fixed her eye upon him immediately, 
made a very fliort paufe, and fpoke the words 
poor mature ! loud enough to be heard by the 
audience, with fuch a look of mingled fcorn, pity, 
and contempt, that the mod uncommon applaufe 
juftified her conduct in this particular, and the 
poor reptile funk down with fear and tremb- 
ling* 

Lady Townly has been univerfally faid to be 
her ne plus ultra in ading. She Aided fo grace- 
fully into the foibles, and difplayed fo humo- 
roufly the exceffes of a fine woman, too fenfible 
of her charms, too confident of her power, and 
led away by her paflion for pleafure, that no 
fucceeding Lady Townly arrived at her many 
diftinguifhed excellences in that character. Mrs. 
Heron, her fucceflbr, and the beautiful Mrs.Wof- 
fington, came neareft to her. 

Cibber has, in his preface to this play, very 
juftly commended Wilks for his manly aflumed 
fpirit in Lord Townly.— — Wilks was fo much 
the real fine gentleman, that, in the fcene where 
he was reduced to the neceifity of reproaching 
Lady- Townly with her faults, in his warmeft 
anger he mixed fuch tendernefs as was foftened 

into 
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into tears. The parr has not been equally Tup* 
ported by any afikor fince. 

Mr. Garrick, in Lord Townly, feemedever to 
be under reftraint. He kept back his natural tnv» 
petnofity fo much, that he loft the fpirit of the 
Provoked Hufband. 

During the embrace of reconciliation, in (peak- 
ing thefe words, — ' But from a fliipwreck faved, 
we mingle tears with our embraces,' — Barry, in 
happily mixing the various paffions which arife in 
the bread of a good man and reconciled trafband, 
exceeded all conception. 

Sir Francis Wronghead has been well aftcd by 
feveral comedians, and efpecially by Macklin and 
Yates; that they did not reach the finifh of the au- 
thor may be excufed. 

Cibber had two paffions, which conftantly ex- 
pofed him to fevere cenfure, and fometimes the 
higheft ridicule: his writing tragedy and a&ing 
tragic chara&ers. In both he perfifted to thelaft : 
for, after he had left the ftage many years, he aft* 
ed Richard III. and very late in life produced fats 
Papal Tyranny. Of his Cardinal Wolfey I have 
fpoken largely in my remarks on Henry VIII. Iago 
he a&cd in a ttyle fo drawling and hypocritical, 
and wore the mafic of honefty fo loofety, that 
Othello who is ■ not drawn a fool, muft have feen 
the villain through his thin difguifes. The truth is, 
Cibber was endured, in this and other tragic parts 
on account of his general merit in comedy. During 
this century, the public had not fcen a proper out- 
line of .Iago till Charles Macklin exhibited a faith- 
ful pi&ure of this arch -villain, 1744* in the 
Haymarket-theatre,when Foote was his .Othellb. 
It is to Macklin we chiefly owe the many. admira- 
ble 
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blc ftrokes of paflion with which Barry furprifed 
us in Othello. Let not this be underftood to mean 
the leaft degradation of that great ador's 'abilities ; 
for, if Barry had not pofleffed a foul capable of re- 
ceiving the inftruQions of fo great a mafter, he could 
not have fo pathetically affe&ed an audience. Mack- 
tin himfelf will honeftly tell us, that he owed no 
fmall part of his knowledge in afting to the leflbns 
he gained from Mr. Chetwood, prompter of Drury- 
lane theatre. 

Cibber periifted fo obftinatery in afting parts in 
tragedy, that at laft the public grew out of patience, 
and feirly hifled him off the ftage. The follow- 
ing anecdote was many years fmce authenticated 
to me. 

When Thornton's Sophonifba was read to the 
a&ors, Cibber laid his hand upon Scipio, a charac- 
ter, which, though it appears- only in the lad ad, 
is of great dignity and importance. For two nights 
fucceffively, Cibber was as much exploded as any 
bad ador could be. Williams, by defire of Wilks, 
made himfelf mafter of the part ; but he, marching 
flowly, in great military diftinQion, from the up- 
per part of the ftage, and wearing the fame drefs 
as Cibber, was miftaken for him, and met with 
repeated hides joined tothemufieof catcals; but, 
as foon as the audience were undeceived, they 
converted their groans and hiffes to loud and long- 
continued applaufe. 

To aim at general excellence is highly com- 
mendable ; but t6 perfift in oppofition to the re- 
peated reproofs of the public, is bidding defiance 
to the general fenfe. 

As a manager, to whom was entrufted the in- 
fpedion of new plays, operas, and farces, and of 
receiving the applications of all dramatic writers, 

Cibber's 
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Gibber's chara&erdoes not appear very juftifiabie. 
la the Memoirs of Mr. Garrick, I related the 
dory of his infolent behaviour to Mr. Fenton, the 
author of Mariamne, who perhaps fared the worfe 
with him from his being known to be the intimate 
friend of Mr. Pope. Various complaints were 
continually circulated, in the prints, of his pride 
and impertinence to authors, efpccially to the 
youngeft of them, whom he termed frnging-lirds, 
which he was fond of choking.' His callous tem- 
per rendered all attacks from the prefs ineffe&ual. 
One ftory of hisunreftrained infolence is worth re- 
lating, becaufe it feems, for once, he was morti- 
fied with the chaftifement which attended his be- 
haviour. 

A certain young gentleman applied to Cibber 
to look over a new dramatic piece. He knocked 
at his door, and gave into his hands a roll of pa- 
per, as he flood on the threfhold, the door being 
but half opened ; he defired he would read it, and 
give him his opinion of it. Cibber turned over 
the firft leaf ; and, reading only two lines, returned 
it with thefe words, ' Sir, it will not do. 9 The 
mortified author left him ; and Cibber, full of the 
adventure, went to Button's coffee-houfe, and, 
ready to fplit with laughter, related the ftory to 
Colonel Brett ; but he, far from applauding fuch 
conduft, put on a fevere brow, and treated him 
with very (harp language. He told him, if the 
gentleman had refented this vile ufage in any man- 
ner, he would have been juftified. — ' Do you pre- 
tend, fir, by reading two lines, and that in A ridi- 
culous curfory manner, to judge of the merit of a 
whole play ? ' — Much more, to the fame purpofe, 
the colonel added, and, when he v had done, left 
the room. Cibber made no reply ; he fquinted, 

as 
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as ufual; took a pinch of fnuff; and fat down to 
ruminate on the affair, under the pretence of read- 
ing a Spectator.* 

But Cibber wsts not only accufed of treating au- 
thors with fupercilioufnefs, but with purloining 
from works which were left in his hands, and which 
he detained in order, to make advantage of them. 
The author of the Laureat particularly mentions 
his difcouraging a lady who brought him a play, 
in which a gallant gentleman courts two women at 
once : this he called an incident entirely improba- 
ble. The fame author accufes him of afterwards 
engrafting this very character in one of his own 
comedies, under the name of Atall.f At this 
diftance of time, the evidence of Cibber's thefts, 
if any fuch were committed by him, being re- 
moved, nothing pofuive can be pronounced con- 
cerning them. 

The author of the Laureat's description, in 
what manner this manager and his brothers treated 
authors, will give a ftreng pi&ure of overbearing 
infolence on one fide, and of tame fubmiffion on 
the other. 

'The court fitting,' fays this writer, € Chan- 
cellor Gibber, (for the other two, like matters in 
chancery, fat only fpr form-fake, did not prefume 
to judge) nodded to the author to open his menu- 
feript. The author begins to read ; in which if 
he railed to pteafe the corrector, he would fome- 
times condefeend to read it for him. If the play 
ftruck him very warmly, as it would if he found 
4ity thing new in it, and he thought he could par- 

Vol. IIL U ttcularly 

* Lturett, p. *7» t IbMom. 1 
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ticularly (hine as ana&or, he would theory down 
liis pipe, (for the chancellor always fmoked when 

1ne made a decree,) and cry, " By G , there is 

fomething in this! I do not know but it may do ; 
1 will play fuch a part." When the reading was 
finiftied, he made his proper corrections, andfome- 
times without any propriety.** 

That Wilks, who was without a learned educa- 
tion, though a man of plain good fenfe, fhould 
fubmit to the fupreme dire&ion of Cibber, re- 
-fpe&ing new pieces, is not furprififlg ; but that 
Booth, a fcholar, and a better judge, of tragedy 
at leaft, than Cibber, (hould refign his under- 
ftandmg to an inferior, muft* be refolved into the 
great love of eafe which accompanied him through 
life. Of Booths conduct, as a manager, we 
have not the 4eaft or moft diftant hint of com- 
plaint* in Gibber's Apology,- but the author is ex- 
tremely querulous with refpeft to -Dogget's and 
Wilks's behaviour. The former was certainly, in 
the opinion of the world as well as Ctbber, an ori- 
ginal and inimitable aftor ; a clofe copier of na- 
ture in all her attitudes and difguifes ; a man, (o 
fenfible of what his own natural abilities could 
poflibly attain 10, that he never ventured upon 
any part that he was not fure he eotrtd properly 
represent. Of this integrity to hftnfelf Cibber 
produces a remarkable inftance. On his return to 
Drury-lane, in 1697, Vanbrugh cafthim into the 
part of Lory, in the Relapfe : after a trial, in 
which he found his deficiency, he gave it up to 
Pinkethman. Cibber fays, in drefling a character 
to the greateft exaftnefs, Dogget was remarkably 
*ftilful; the leaft article, of whatever habit he 
wore, feemed, in fome degree, to fpeak and mark 

the 

* Laureat, p. 67. 
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(he different humour he reprefented. This, fays 
the writer of a General View of the Stage *, I 
have heard from one who performed with Dogget ; 
and that he could, with great era&nefs, paint his 
face fo as to reprefent the age of feventy, eighty, 
and ninety, diftin&ly ; which occafioned Sir God- 
frey Kneller toteil him one day, at Button's, that 
he excelled htm in painting ; for that he could 
only copy nature from the originals before him, 
but that Dogget could vary them at plea fu re, and 
yet keep a clofe likenefs. In the part of Money* 
trap, in the Confederacy, he wore an old thread- 
bare black coat, to which he had put new cuffs, 
pocket-lids, and buttons, on purpofe to make its 
ruftinefs more confpicuous ; the neck was fluffed 
fo as to make him appear round-mouldered and 
give his head the greater prominency ; his fquare- 
toed (hoes were large enough to buckle over,thofe 
he wore in common, which made his legs appear 
much fmaUer than ufuai. — This great a£fcor was 
perhaps the only one who confined himfelf to fuch 
characters as nature feemed to have made him for. 
No temptation could allure him to ftep out of his 
own circle \ from this circumftahce, he never ap-. 
peared to the audience with any diminution of his 
general excellence. In his temper, he was as true 
a humourift qs Morofe in the Silent Woman.— 
Liberty he liked, for he was a (launch whig, but 
not on the generous principles eftabKfhed at the 
Revolution ; his love of freedom extended little 
farther than the gratification of his own inclina- 
tions. Money he loved ; but even that he would 
rejeft, if his own method of obtaining it was by 
any means disturbed; witnefs his refigning a large 

N 2 income, 

* Written by Mr. T. Wilks, ftfid puMHhed for J. Coote, ia 
"759- 
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income, becaufe the crown, through the tntereft of 
Lord Bolingbroke* interfered in favour of Booth. 
Dogget never interpofed, in the management of 
the theatre, except to adjnft his own parts in 
plays, and to take hb ftare of the profits at the 
treafary. No flock- broker wasbufier at the Ex- 
•change, to take advantage of the Tife and fall of 
flocks, than Dogget. Cibber was as intent upon 
gaming, and all manner of pteafane, as Dogget 
could be in trafficking with the fends. Cibber 
has toft every fhilling at hazard or cards, and has 
been heard to cry out, * Now I oraft go home and 
<eat.a child !* This attention to the garatng-tabie 
would net, we may be aflurcd, tender him fitter 
for hisbufmefs of the ftage. After many an un- 
lucky ton, at Tom's cofSee-houfc % he has arrived 
at the playhoufe in great tranquillity, and then, 
humming over an opera-time, he has walked on 
the ftage very imperfeft in the pan he was to ad. 
Cibber fhould not have reprehended Powell fo fe- 
verely for negled and imperfed representation : I 
have feeh him at fault where it was leaft expefled* 
in parts which he had aded a hundred times* and 
particularly in Sir Courtly Nice ; fcut Colleydei- 
teroufly fupplied the deficiency of his memory by 
prolonging his ceremonious bow -to the lady, and 
drawling out * Your humble fervant, madam,' to 
an extraordinary length ; then, taking a pinch of 
fnuff, and ftruttiog deliberately arirois the ftage* 
he has gravely aiked the prompter, What is 
next ? 

Wilks was, by nature and education, differently 
formed : with the warm and generous fpirtt which 
becomes a man, he had, from pra&ite and expe- 
rience, 

* In Riffell-ftrcet. 
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nence, wider the tuition of Mr. Aflibury, (a very 
good a&or of the Bettertonian fchool, and many 
years the manager of Dublin theatre,) acquired a 
love for order, decency, and drift regularity, in' 
the bufinefs of the fcene. — It is aflerted, by the 
writer of the Laureat, that, when frufted with 
Ihe management of the ftage by Chriftopher Rich, 
he found (uch confufion, and contempt «f all dif- 
cipKne> in the company, that he was reduced to 
the neceflity of ehaMenging and: fighting feveral 
amongft the ring-leaders of thefe diforders.--— - 
Powell, fays Cifcber, declined a duel with Wiflcs,. 
when- he found hi* antagonist would fight. Pky ! 
tlrafr a man, porTefted ef fuch great talents for ail- 
ing as Powell, mould have rendered them alt in- 
effeduat' by his perfiftingj in irregularity and in- 
temperance. In looking over the advertifement of 
pkw, hi the firft edition of the Sjpe&ator, pub- 
jiflted in 1711 and 171a, trie name! o? Towel*! V 
fee pfaceo* to many very irm?6Kaftf cnar*after"§, ^ 
der the management of Gibber, Dogget, and 
Wilks: to Fatftaff, to Lear, Leon, Cortex, in 
the Indian Emperor, and many others. Even 
Wilks would not be fo partial, during PowellTs 
ability to aft, as to give thefe important parts to 
his friend Mills. Addifon and. Steele continued 
their regard and countenance, as long as they 
could be of fervice to this unhappy man. That 
he a&ed Portius, in Cato, 1713, mud have beenr 
with the author's approbation ; and this, I be- 
lieve, was Powell's lad part, in a new play, of 
any confequence. He was fo hunted, by the (he- 
riffs officers, for debt, that he ufually walked the 
ftreets with his fword in his hand (meathed,) in 
terrorem to his purfuers. If he faw any of them 
at a diftance, he would roar out, * Get on the 

other 
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ether fide of the way, you dog I' and the bailiff, 
who knew his old cuftamer, would mod obliging- 
ly anfwer, * We' do not want you now, Matter 
Powell.' He was alive ih the year 1717;! faw„ 
many years fince, a play-bill, for his benefit, da- 
ted that year. The unhappy George Powell, 
whofe fault was too great a paflion for facial 
pleafure, was certainly an a&or of genius ; but, in 
his moral conduct, he was, amongft the players, 
what Edmund Smith, the author of Phaedra and 
Hippolitus, was amongft the poets : not all the 
care and caution of Smith's Oxford-friends, and 
his polite acquaintance at London, could keep 
him either decent in drefs or regular in beha- 
viour. 

To return to Wilk*. What could this man, 
of Tbbriety and habitual regularity, do with fuch 
partners as a gamefter and a hunter after the 
flocks ? Cibber and Dogget wanted not abilities 
to go through the various bufinefs of the theatre ; 
but their inclinations carried them to their two 
dear Dulcineas, pleafure and profit. 

Cibber draws an advantageous character of 
Dogget, as a man of fenfe and one that underftood 
• bufinefs ; but, furely, his giving up near 800I. or 
1 oool. per annum, on another man's being ad- 
vanced to an equal degree of happinefs with him- 
felf, or from a paltry grudge or pique to a worthy 
man who fometimes thwarted his pride, gives no 
good proof of the foundnefsof his intellects. The 
great complaint of Cibber and Dogget, again/! 
their partner, Wilks, was his impetuous and over- 
bearing temper. On that account, and that only, 
Dogget told Cibber, fays the latter, he gave up 
his income \ and, for that caufe, the fame in- 
former. 
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former affuxes us, feveral a&ors 6f Drury-lane 
theatre fbrfook their old matters* and lifted with 
John Kich at LincolnVinn fields, I mall not 
take the evidence of two fuch partial and inte- 
refted men again ft fo honeft and fteady a charac- 
ter, in the maintenance of every thing that was 
decent, juft,- and generous,, as that of Robert 
Wilks. Dogget facrificed to his own humour 
when he refigned his ma/e of the licence or pa- 
tent. When Qui n, Walker, and Ryan, left 
Drury-lane theatre, it was not from a diflike to 
Wilks r but from an offer of advanced falary, 
with the pofleffioH of the capital parts. Ryan 
chofe 5I. per week, at LincqlnVirtn< fields, with 
the part oF Hamlet, in preference to Laertes, in 
the fame play, and 50s. at Drury-lane ; and Quin 
piefer red the acceptance of the fame, or a larger, 
falary, offered from Rich, witlt Tamerlane and 
Brutus in Julius Ccefar, inftead of interior parts 
in the fame plays with what he thought a fmall 
pittance. The mean fubterfuge of Cibber, to 
cloke his fpleen to Wilks by the fuffiage of others, 
is vifible. But this good man gave Dogget and 
Cibber (till farther provocations. In the decorati- 
ons of plays, they grudged, from mean deconomy, 
every necefTary expence, while his fpirit took plea- 
fure in dreffing every character as it ought to be, 
and furntfhing fuch other theatric ornaments as the 
dramatic piece required. 

Of the managers, Booth, Wilks, and Cibber, 
the laft, for many re^fons, was the leaft. efteemed 
by the players. He fpared no. pains, it is true,' to- 
inftruft the a&ors in fuch characters as he drew in 
his own pieces ; but he could not forbear, at 
times, wantonly throwing out farcafms on the 

inferior 
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inferior performers *. Cibb$r was certainly lead 
efteemed of the thjee great meters ; the Lau- 
reat goes farther, and avers that hje was abfbhitely 
odious to (he comedians. I wilt not go fp far ; 
but I have been told, that the players had no hold 
on any of his paffions, to accompltfh their views, 
except his tinxidity. Viftor informed me, that 
Bickerftaffe, a comedian, whofe benefit-play Steele 
good-naturedly recommends to the public, in the 
*I>tler, on account of his being, as he fays, his 
relation, had acquired an income of 4I. per weelv 
Cibber, in an ceconomical fit, retrenched hippi qf 
half. The man, who had a family^ was (truck at 
the fuddeu diminution of his, allowance; and, 
knowing whence his misfortune wa,s derived, 
waited on Cibber, and flatly told him, that, as he 
could not fubfift on the frnajl fum to which he had 
reduced his falary, he muft call the author of his 
diftrefs to an account, for that it would be eafier 
to htm to lofe his life than to ftarve. The af- 
frighted Cibber told htm, he (houtd receive an an- 
fwer from him on Saturday next. Bickerftaffe 
found, that day, his ufual income was conn- 
nued. 

However Cibber might be difliked by the play- 
ers, it is certain that Witks was efteemed and re- 
fpe&ed by them. Booth was valued and beloved 
as their companion, who mixed 111 their fociety 
and took part in their interefts* When Harper 

remon- 

* When the yourrger Mills was once rehear fiag Scandal, in. 
Love for Love, a part which Booth had formerly acted, Mills, 
in that part of the play where Scandal breaks out into the «*■ 
damation of < Death and he.ll ! where is Valentine ?<* obferved, 
that poor Mr. Booth forgot the * Death and hell, &Q.' Cibber, 
with a contemptuous fmile, told him, there was more beauty 
>a his forgetfulnefs than in all he remembered. 
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remonftrated to him, thai Shepherd's income was 
larger than his by 20s. per week, though he pre- 
sumed, he faid, that his own. industry and variety 
ef bufmefs were not inferior to Shepherd's ; Booth 
faid in reply, aflenfing to the truth of what he had 
affirmed, ( Sappofe r now, Harper, wefhould make 
you- both equal by reducing his falary to yours ? 
— * By no means/ faid the other,; ' I would not 
injure Mr. Shepherd for the world ; I would only, 
by your favour, fir, honefbly ferve myfelf.' — The 
manager faid no more; on pay-day, Harper found 
his weekly allowance, increafed by an addition of 
twenty (hillings. ' However trifling thefe little 
{lories may feem r they throw more light on a dif- 
tinguifhed character than matters of feemingly 
more importance. The truth is, the love and ef- 
teem of the a&ors. went along with Booth, and 
Wilks; to Cibber they paid no farther regard 
than what his power and their fear infpired* 

There is a little open room, ia Drury-lane 
theatre, called the fettle ; it is feparated from the 
ft age and the fcenc-room by a wainfcot inclofure. 
It was formerly, before the great green room was 
built, a place for many of the ac\ors to retire to* 
between the ads, during the time of a&ion and 
rehearfal. From time out of mind, till about, the 
year 1740, to this place au pretty large number of 
the comedians ufed to refort eonfrantly after dinr 
ner r which, at that time,, was generally over at 
two o'clock.. Here they talked over t he-news, and 
politics of the day, though, indeed, they were no 
great politicians. ; for placets are generally king's 
men* Here they cracked their jokes, indulged, b 
little faUies of plcafanfcry, and laughed, in good 
humour, at their mutual foLhes and adventures.— 
Kings, footmen, aldermen, cardinals, coolers, 

N 5 princes, 
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princes, judg^, link-boys, and fine gentlemen, irv 
ftort all characters, were mingled together ; and,, 
from this chaos of confufion, arofe a harmony of 
mirth, which contributed not a litlle to reconcile 
them to their various fituations in the theatre. — 
Wilks came amongft them fometimes; Booth, 
who loved the bagatelle, ofrener: he liked to con* 
verfe with them freely, and heajr their jokes and 
remarks on each other; and if, from any acci- 
dental ftory or information, thefe good men, I 
mean Wilks and Booth, could make any indivi- 
dual happy, they laid hold of the offered oppor- 
tunity. Cibber fddom came among the fettlers y 
tyrants fear, as they know they ace feared. 

Cibber, with propriety enough, perhaps, con- 
fines his narrative* to thofe aSors who were dead,. 
But how came he to forget Dicky Norris and Bul- 
lock, men of acknowledged merit, who had been 
numbered wirli the dead feveral years before ho 
publifhed his Apology ? Norris was fo much a fa- 
vourite of thepnblic ? ever fince he had a&ed the 
part of Jubilee Dicky, in the Trip to the Jubi- 
lee, that the name of Dicky was often annexed* 
in the play-houfe bills, to any character he a&ed. 
In the firft edition of the Spectator, iir the adver- 
tifement of the Beaux Stratagem, he is called 
Dicky Scrub. He was> in fize, low and little* 
but not ill made, with an expreffive,.. truly-comic 
countenance, and a (brill, clear, and audible^ 
voice. Mrs. Oldfield thought him an excellent 
figure for a cuckold. When, upon the. indifpo^ 
fition of Norris, Cibber undertook- to play Bar- 
naby Brittle, in the Wanton Wife, his a&ion was 
generally applauded; but when- Gibber faid to 
Oldfield, * Nanny, how do you like your nevnr 
ftufband ?* (he. replied, « Why t very well, but 

not: 
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not half fo well as Dicky Norris ?' * ■■ ■ * How fo ?' 

* Why, you are too important in your figure 

for one of the horned race ; but Norris has fuch 
a diminutive, form, and fo fneaking a look, that 
he ieems formed on purpofe for horns, and I 
make him a cuckold always with a hearty good 
will*.' 

In his lad itlnefs*, he was attended by an emi- 
nent phyfician,. who gave him hopes of recovery. 
* Do&or,' faid the fick *man, ' when the wheels 
of a watch are quite decayed, do you think they 
can be repaired ?— — * 4 No, by no art in the; 

world.' *' Then, fir,* fays Norris, * it is the 

fame cafe with me ; all the wheels of my machine 
are absolutely,-, through time, quite worn out, aud 
nothing, can re (lore them to their accuftomed 
force.'*— —Norris died about the year 1 725. 

Bullock was: an a£tor of great glee and much 
comic vivacity. He was, in his perfon, large ; 
with a lively countenance, full of humorous in- 
formation. • Steele, in the Tatler, fpeaks, with 
his ufuai kind fenfibility, of Norris, Bullock, and 
Pinkethman, and their powers of raifing mirth. — 
The hiftorian>of the two ftages fays,, that Bullock 
' is not only thebeft of a&ors, but foinodeft, that 
he is infenfible of his own merit.* The comic abi- 
lity of Bullock was confirmed to me by Mr. 
Macklin, who afiured me, very lately, that he 
was, in his department," a true genius of the* 
ftage. I have feen him acl: feveral parts with- 
great applaufe ; efpecially the Spanifh Friar, at a 
time when he was above eighty. 

Cibber, agreeably to his adopted plan of con- 
fining his narrative to ckceafed a dors, fpoke only 

in- 

*'Chttwoad, &c. 
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in general terms of Mrs. Porter's merit in tra~ 
gedy ; bat, although this volume is< enlarged to 
a much greater bulk than I intended, 1 cannot 
omit fome welV»anthemicated anecdotes rotating 
to this mod valuable and refpe&ed aftrefs ; who 
was not only an i ornament of the ftage, but of 
human nature. 

She was firft taken notice of by Betterton ; who 
faw her aft, when a- child, the Genius- of Bri- 
tain, in a Lord Mayor's Pageant, in the reigrr of 
Chadcsor James II. Mts. Porter always* fpoke 
of Betterton with great refpeftand veneration.— 
She was fo little, when firft under his- tuition, 
that he threatened her, if fte did 1 not fpeak and 
aft as he would have her, to put her into a fruit- 
woman's bafket and cover her with a vine-leaf. 
It was the euftom of the fruit-women, formerly, 
fo ftand fronting the pit, with their backs to the 
ftage; and their oranges, amd : other fruit, cover- 
ed with vine-leaves. 

Mrs. Porter was ever welcome to the beft and 
mod refpefiable families in London. Oldfield and 
this aftrefs rofe gradually to excellence and fame 
much about the fame time. They converfed to- 
gether on the beft terms ; Porter's gravity was a 
contrail to the fprightlinefc of Oldfield, who would 
often, in jeft, call- her her mother. 

She lived at Heywood-hill, near Hendon. Af- 
ter the play, (he went home in a one-horfe chaife ; 
her cortftam companions were a book and a brace 
of horfe-piftols. The diflocalion of her thigh- 
bone was attended with a circumftance that de- 
fences to be recorded. In the fummer of 1731, 
as (he was taking the air in her one-horfe chaife, 
(he was (topped by a highwayman, who demand- 
ed her money. She bad the courage to prefent one 

of 
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of her ptftols: to him ; the man, who perhaps had 
oniy witdthiini the appearance of (ire-arms, aflu- 
red her that he was' no common thief ; that rob*- 
bbgora the highway was not to htm a 1 matter of 
choice, but neceflity, and in order to relieve the 
wants of his poor diftreffed' family. He- informed 
her, at the fame time, where he lived ; and told 
her fach a melancholy ftory, that (he gave him 
all the money in her purfe, which was about ten 
guineas. The man left her: upon this file* gave 
a lafh to the horfe ; he fuddeniy darted out of 
the track, and the chaife was overthrown ; this 
occafioned the di {location of her thigh-bone. Let 
it be: remembered, to her honour, that notwith- 
ftsnd'mg this unlucky and painful accident, (he 
made ftrifit enquiry after fhe robber ; and, find- 
ing ttoat he had not deceived her, me raited, 
araongft her acquaintance, about fixry pounds, 
which (he took care to fend him. Such an ac- 
tion* in a perfon of high rank, would have been 
celebrated as fomethmg great and heroic: the 
Ceding mind will make no diflinftion between 
the generosity of an a&refs and that of a prin- 
cefs. 

I have already obferved, that- ftie was etteemed 
the genuine fucccffbr of Mrs. Barry, whofe thea- 
trical page (he had been when very young. 

When the fcene was not agitated with paflion, 
to the general fpedator (he did not give equal 
pleafure ; her recitation of fa& or femiment was 
fo modulated, as to refemble mufical cadence ra- 
ther than fpeaking, and this rendered her a&ing 
in comedy fomewhat cold and ineffectual.—— 
Where the pafiions predominated, fhe exerted her 
powers to a fupreroe degree ; (he feemed then to 
be another perfon, and to be informed with that 

jaoblc 
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noble and enthufiaftic ardour which was capable 
of rouGng the coldeft auditor to an equal anima- 
tion. Her deportment was- dignified with grace- 
ful eafe, and her a&ion the refult of the paffion 
ihefelt. 

After the misfortune of her diflocated limb, and 
in a very advanced age, I faw her a& many of 
her principal charafters with much vigour and 
great applaufe, and, in particular, Clytcmneftra 
in Thomfon's Agamemnon *. In drawing this 
chara&er, the author ha6 varied from the idea of 
jEfchylus ; and, I think with great propriety, he 
has followed the original drawing of Homer, who 
gives fome ftrokes of tendernefs to this princefs r 
and makes her yield with reluctance to the per- 
fuafions of ^Egifihus ; who could not entirely 
fubdue her affe&ion to her hufband, till he had 
removed the faithful bard, placed about her by 
Agamemnon as her counfellor and advifer. 

In this tragedy, Mrs. Porter gave a ftriking 
proof of her great power in exprefEng the paf- 
fions. — Her a&ion and deportment, through the 
part of Clytemneftra, marked the confummate 
a&refs. In the fecond ad, when, in the diftrefs 
of her mind from confcious guilt> (he is torn with 
conflicting paflions at the approach of her injured 
hufband, her action and expreffion, when (he 
faid to her attendant 

.Bring m* my children hither :, they may perhaps relieve 
me ' 

• (tie 

* Thomfon, in reading his play of Agamemnon to the ac- 
tor?, in the green-room, pronounced every line in fuch a broad 
Scotch accent, that they could not reitra.in tberofelves from a 
bud laugh. Upon this, the author good-naturedly faid to the 
manager, * Do you, fir, take my play, and g;o on with it j for, 
•igh I can write a tragedy, I find I cannot read one. 
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flie (truck the audience with aftoniftiment, who 
cxprefled the higheft approbation by loud and rei- 
terated applaufes. 

In her perfori (lie was tall and welt-ftiaped ; of 
a fair complexion, but not handfome ; her voice 
was harfti and unpieafing. She elevated herfelf 
above all perfonal defe&s by her exquifite judg- 
ment. Though (he greatly admired Betterton, 
and had feen all the old aftors of mertf , (he was 
much charmed with Mr. Garrick, and lamented 
her want of youth and vigour to exert her (kill 
with fo great a genius. 

Mrs. Porter outlived her annuity ; and, in a 
very advanced age, was principally fUpported by 
a very worthy nobleman *, who made her a pre- 
fent of a new comedy, and permitted her to pub- 
li(h it, for her benefit, by fubfcriprion. She died 
about the year 1.762. When Dr. Johnfon, fome 
years before her death, paid her a vifit, (lie ap- 
peared to him fo wrinkled ; that, he faid, a pic- 
ture of old age in the abu\ra£r. might be taken from 
her countenance. Mrs. Porter lived for fome 
time with Mrs. Cotterell, relift of Colonel Cot- 
terell, and Mrs. Lewis, who, I believe, now re- 
fides in the Circus at Bath *. 

To return to Cibber. Envy is, I'fear, an- 
nexed fo clofely to mankind in general, and more 
efpecially to the condition of a player, from his 
eircumfcribed fituation, that we are not to won-^ 

der 

** Lord Corntmry. 

•f- The anecdotes, relating to Mr*. Porter, were communi- 
cated to me by an elderly gentlewoman, lately dead, an ac* 
<juaintance of" Dr. Johnfon, who often rifi ted her; by one, wh« 
vris a frequenter ot thc.lheatrcs forbear fixty years; and othciu 
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der that he had his (hare of it.— He never hear- 
tily joined the public voice in the approbation of 
Mr. Garrick ; he fhrunk from it as if he was 
hurt by it. 

Mr. Garrick a(ked him if he had not, in his 
pofleflion, a comedy or two of his own writing. — 

< What then ?' faid Cibber. ' I fliould be glad 

to have the honour of bringing it into the world.' 

■' ' Who have you to aft it ?' € Why, 

there are (faid Garrick) Clive and Pritchard, my- 
felf, and fome others,' whom he named ^ 
* Not' faid the old man, taking a pinch of fnuff 
with great nonchalance,. * it won't do/ — ^Foote 
often declared, that Cibber would allow no higher 
merit to Garrick than his ading Fribble. At a 
meeting of Cibber, Garrick, Foote, and others, 
at Sir F. Blake Dela vat's, Garrick imprudently 
drew on hirafelf a rebuke from Cibber. The con- 
verfation happened to turn upon old aftors, and 
their peculiar manner of playing. Mr. Garrick 
obferved, that the old ftyle in afling- was ban idl- 
ed the ftage,. and would not now go down. — 
c How do you know ?'' faid Cibber ; • you never 
tried it.' 

He either did not fee, or would not acknow- 
ledge he faw, the merit of Elringtdn, an a£ror ap- 
proved by the beft judges in England and Ire- 
land. Ellington, when a young man, wiflied to 
aft the part of Torrifmond', in the Spaniffi Frier ; 
this requefr Cibber oppofed with all his might. 
A nobleman of great eminence fent for him, and 
defired he would give his reafons for not permit- 
ting the young player to try his abilities in a fa- 
vourite part. * My lord,' faid Cibber, * k is not 
with us as with you ; your lordfhip js fenfible, 
that there is no difficulty in filling places at 

court ; 
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SQ.urt ; you cannot be at a lpfe Car perfpns to afit 
their pa^ts there. But I affure you it is quite 
otherwife in pur theatrical world $ if we ffrouM 
invert people with chaxa&ero who. are incapable to 
fcppprt theoa we {k.ould be undone.' 

But Gibber was fufficiently mortified a/ter wards 
fpr bi§ behaviour to Elringtoa ; who, during the 
ipdifpoGxipn of Booth* in the year, 1,739,. wa* th*e 
gr^at, fupport of P/tiry -Jape, If b$ meager* wcjoe 
fe well convince^ of bis importance t#,thegu th*t 
t^ey peered hiip, r^is o,wn, cpodfrions if fe* Wiping 
eflga$e w Mfc tfcera for a. tajra, pf year. a. PJriogtQn, 
with great modefty,, repl^d ; « I an* tjryly, fe<*ft- 
bte oj the value ojf your ofi^r ; # but, ki, Irqlaqd I 
am. (q well regarded for, in# fecyicea, tjhat. I $aj*- 
spt t&jgok of leaVuag it on, any confi^eratApff.-.-r-r- 
TJ&W U.opV adfod he, « a. gentleman's, hqufe io 
that kingdom to which I am run a welcome viffc- 
tor/ EfrkigtM died ait DubHn, gcearry lament- 
ed, July «, 173a. 

To- conclude. As a writer of comedies, Gib- 
ber muft be placed in a very fuperioir rank; before 
Jeremy Collier attacked the profanenefs of dra- 
matic writers, he firft taught the Sage to talk 
decently and morally. He was properly the in- 
ventor of the higher comedy, a fpecies of the 
djftma io which' pcrfona of high- birth and emi^ 
nent rank are introduced ; for the faint efforts, 
in that ityle, of Etheridge- and Steele, in Sir Fop- 
ling Flutter and the Funeral, are fcarcely* worthy 
our notice. As a manager of a theatre, his be* 
haviour to authors I have proved to have been 
illiberal and infolent ; his treatment of the adort 
has been generally condemned as 7 unfriendly, if 
not tyrannical. As a member of fociety at* large, 
little can be faid in his praife,— -Soon after he 

ha** 
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had fold his fhare in the patent, for a very Iarg£ 
fura, to Mr. Highmore, he applied to the Duke 
of Grafton for a parent, in favour of his fon 
Theophilus, becaufe Highmore would not comply 
with the young man's demands. The duke faw 
through the injustice of the aft, and peremptorily 
refufed to gratify the unreafonable requeft of 

his old acquaintance, Colley. Viftor, from 

whom I received my information, very honeftly 
oppofed this unjuft'behaviour of his old friend, 
Cibber ; who, after having parted with his (hare 
in the old patent for more than its value, would 
have rendered it worthlefs by a new one. 

His love of gaming- rendered him a neglectful 
father, and unkind to his family and relations. — 
The moral honefty of a gamefter, depending fo 
much upon the revolutions of chance* cannot 
fafely be relied on; 

It rauft be granted, that, although Cibber was 
a gamefter, he was not ever charged with being 
a cheat, or gambler. A duj^e to his own paflions 
he certainly was, and probahjv to the fraudulent 
practices of others ; but he never merited the 
odious nick- name of a black-leg. . 

His contempt of religion was juftty-cenfiiped by 
many. Dennis, rh a letter ro Sir John Edgar, 
alias Sir Kichard Steele, charges him with fpit- 
ting at a picture of our Saviour at Bath. At- 
Tunbridge, I have been informed by Dr. Johnfon, 
Cibber entered into a converfation with the fa- 
mous Mr; William Whifton, with a view to in- 
fult him ; but Whiftoii cut him ftiort, by telling 
him, at once, that he could poflibly hold no dif- 
courfewith him ; for that he was himfelf a cler- 
gyman; and Cibber was a player, and was be- 
fides* as he had heard, a pimp* 

Cibber 
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Cibber muft have raifed confiderablc contributi- 
ons on the public by his r works. To fay nothing 
of the fums accumulated by dedications,* benefits, 
and the fale of his plays fiugly, his dramatic works, 
in quarto, by fubfcription, publiftied 1721, pro- 
duced him a considerable fum of money. It is 
computed that he gained, by the excellent Apology 
for his life, no lefs than the fum of 1 500I. 

Pope's mercilefs treatment of Cibber was ori- 
. ginally owing to the latter's attack, upon the farce 
of Three Hours after Marriage, in the'eharafter 
of Bayes in the Rehearfal ; and; though it is evi- 
dent Pope feverdy felt the ridicule of the narrative 
in Gibber's Firft Epiftle, the reader of his Second 
Letter will be convinced, that the laureat, not- 
withftanding his affectation of indifference did not 
relUh the being tranfmitted topofterity withi'opeV 
indelible marks of infamy upon him. 

Though the fuperior fptrit of Swift controuled 
the a&ions and regulated the politics of Pope, the 
latter had no influence of that kind upon the dean. 
He was not induced, by his friend's di (like to Cib- 
ber, to attack him in any part of his writings, ex- 
cept, 1 believe, in a fhort ridicule on his birth*, 
day odes. As fbon as Cibber*s Apology reached 
Dublin, Faulkner, the Printer, fent it to the Dean 
of Sti Patrick's, who told him, next day, that 
Gibber's book had camivated him; he fat up all 
night to read it through. When Faulkner gave 
information of this to Cri;ber, he (bed tears for 

Cibber died in the eighty-feventh year of his 
age, 1758. The money he had faved, in the lat- 
ter part of his life* he left, with great propriety, 

to 

* King George I. gave him. a hundred pounds for his dedica- 
tion of the Nonjuror. 
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to his grand children. — Io perfon, he was of fhe 
middle fize ; and, though ftrait, not well-lhaped. 
I have feena mezzotints of him, from a painting 
of Signor Amiconi, in the chara&er of Lord Fop- 
pington, very like him. 

1 muft not forget to relate, that the comedy of 
the Non-juror, written by Cibber, and aQed in 
1717, expofed the author to innumerable and 
virulent attacks, from the high tory and Jacobite 
parties* The generous principles of free govern- 
ment, cftablifhed at the coronation of King William 
and Queen Mary, had not, at that time, taken 
fuch deep root as they have fince dqne. Many 
people then furvived, who had been attached from 
{education, and fome perhaps from, principle, to 
the exiled family. Prejudices imbibed io the early 
fart of life, are not eafily fubdued ; but, betides 

thofc who actext on tnele raCtlVesy there ™ZJZ ES* 

ny who were iAfiaanced .frcskiSEEtr induccm?n f .:. 
Gibber's play was written, with a view to jiiftify 
the do&rines inculcated by the Revolution, and to 
open the eyes of the prejudiced in favour of the 
houfe of Hanover. The play met with applaufe 
and with much fuecefs. Gibber artfully transferred 
the odium of impoftutc from the nonjuring clergy- 
man to the popift prieft. 

In fptte of his affe&ing to defpife party- men and 
party principles, Pope in his letters to JcT.vas srnd 
Mr. Digby, dt (covered no. little vexation at the 
fuccefs of the Non-juror ; for that was,, with him 
a terrible fymptom of the decay of poetry. 

The p4ay is a good imitation of Moliere's Tar 

tuffe ; and deferves commendation, if it were Co 

the fake only of the fine portrait of an amiabl 

young lady. There is not, in all, dramatic poetrj 

a more fprightly> good-natured, and generous cc 

quel 
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•qtret, than Maria ; which is admirably afted by 
Mrs. Abingto'n, und*r the name of Charlotte, bor- 
rowed frbrtt the Nonjuror by BickerftafTe in his 
Hypocrite. 

Ciblbef was violently attacked from the prints, 
chiefly on account of his politics, bat pretendedly 
for his management of the theatre, his behaviour 
to authors, and foT his a&ing. tf we except the 
remarks on playS and players by the author* of the 
Tatler and Spe&aror, the theatrical ohfervatiofts, 
hi thofe days, were doalrfe and illiberal, when com- 
pared to what we read in outprefent daily and other 
periodical papers. The prints of Out day* are 
generally conduced by men of education atid well 
acquainted with the polite arts. Nor (hould the 
a&or think himfelf above condefcending to hearken 
to their advice and to attend to their reprehension, 
or fuppofe himfelf or his art injured by their free 
'examination of his merits. 

Sir Jofhua Reynolds, m his excellent notes on 
Frefnoy, has generoufly admitted that, if the 
painter was to be informed of the remarks every 
fpedator would neceflarily make on his pi&ure, 
when expofed to public view , he would gain confi- 
derable advantage from them. — This may be applied 
to afting, afirtiors, as every man mull be a more 
adequate judge of (lage-reprefentation than of paint- 
ing. In every nation in Europe, the produ&ions 
of art are open to examination . In a free country, 
like ours, the legiflators, and the a£ts of legiflature 
itfelf, are not exempt from difcuffion. A poem, a 
pidure, a ftatue, a piece of muftc, the adion of 
a player, are all offered to the public eye, and. 
from their approbation or cenfure, mud (land or 
fall. The ador, while he continues to be of value, 
will be an object of critic ifm. It is, indeed, a teft 

of 
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of his confequence; and, when that is withdrawn, 
he will fink to nothing. Parties there will be, and 
prejudices mud exirt ; but the public is fair in its 
determination, and will not permit an artift of me- 
rit to fuffer by unjuft remarks or illiberal cenfures. 
Dr. Warburton affeded todefpife the learning of 
magazines and reviews. He might, perhaps, re* 
ceive no addition to his acquirements by peruflng 
them; but the good people of England, I will 
prefume to aver, have been much Improved, within 
thefe twenty or thirty years, by that variety of 
literature and fcience which has been every where 
diffeminated iu thefe vehicles ; nor do I think all' 
ranks of people could be more innocently or more 
profitably employed, than in acquiring knowledge 
fo readily and with fuch little expence of time and 
money. 


END OF VOL. III. AND LAST. 
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his affamed rnadncfs to Ophelia, 47. 
his unvaried afcion, cj, 56. 
rejeas the foliloquy of Hamlet in the third a«, 60. 

— . his alteration of Hamlet, 86. 

— refigns Pierre for Jaffier, 145. 

— his mimicry of Delane, 16a. 
and Foote, 176. 
his Bayes compared with that of his pred^ceflors, 179. 

180. 

. - in Ofmyn, 308. ' 

Gay's parody of fome fpeeches in Venice preftrved, 13a. 

Gertrude, Queen, 69, 90. 

Ghoft in Hamlet, 14, 17, 60. 

— of Darius, from jfcfcbylus, 14. 

__. Clytemneftrs, 15. 

■ ■ ■ . Laius,in OEdipus, 1 6. 

■ Ninus, Semiramis, ibid. 
.. of Sylla, in Ben Jonfon's Catthne, 54. i . 

GifFard, i»6, zio. 

Grave diggers in Hamlet, 77- . . * 

_ thiownout.byGanick, 87. 

L reftored, ibid. 

Gray, (Dr.) 13. 

Green, (Mrs.) 193. 

Griffin, %$. 

Guardian, 192. 

Guernier, 74. 

Guildenftcrn, 43,85, &c. *' . ; 

Gwynn, (Nell,) 159, i6o,'13T. . ^ 

H. 

Haines and a clergyman, 157. 

- difmifod by Hsrt, ibid. # 

a writer of prologues and epilogues, ioid> . 

r . Haines, 
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Haines, (count,) ibid. 

■ and Dryden, i 5S. 

— — anecdote of him, by Quin, 159. 

■ his Bayes, 171. 
Hallam, (Mrs.) 69, 144. 
Hamlet, 2, 89. 

. when firft acted, not certainly known, 1. 

■ the firft 'of Shakfpeare's plays .acted at the duke of 

York's theatre, 3. 
Hamlet, its popularity after the Refto;atV?n, ibid. 

■ the firft aft unequalled, 14. 

■ merit of the fcene between; Hamlet and his. mother, 66. 

■ ■ ■ review of the fourth act, 77. / 

— altered by QarricJc, 86. 
. Grave-diggers reftored, 87. 

Hamlet, fliort character of it, 87. 

■ account of Come of the -ooder-pam in it, 90. 

■■■ paflages explained, 3-^-13, 4cc. a J, at, 2.4, 33, 35, 

» 3$, ct.feq. 

Hanmer, 6, 29. 

Harper and Quin in the part of the Old Batchelor, 118, 219. 

— and Shepherd, 273. 

Harrington, (Sir John,) his account of • whole court inebriated, 

9, 10. 
Hart, 15$, 156, 157, 160. 

andMohun, 30, 57, 93,95* I55« 

srt acted by 


characters acted by them, 155, 156* 
time of their death uncertain, 160. 


■ bis Alexander, 155 

■ and Nell Gwyon, 159, 

■ his f alary, 231. 
— his death, ibid, 
Heart well and Sylvia, iftft. 
Hecuba, 36. 

Heigh bo I 173, 

Henderfon, 18, 47, 53, 454* 

■ his excellence, 53, 68, 69. 

Henry the Eighth, 5, 49. [£} 

■ ■'■ ■ prologue and epilogue, 40* 
Hercules and his load, 29. 
Hercules furens, 50* 
Heroic friendship, 140. 
Heron (Mrs.) and Mrs. Woffiagton, 261, 
Hey wood, 49. 

bis apology for the set ors, 37. 

Hill, (Aaron,) 85. 

Hijriftty, 25, 51, 55, 97, 137* »**• 

Hippocrates, 13. 

Hoadley 23. 

Holwelland the bramios, 154. 

Homer, $8. 

Hopkins, 
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Hopkins, (Mn.) and Mrs. Inchbald, in Queen Gertrude, 90. 

Horatio, 8, 90* 

Horatio and P> lades, 5 3. 

Horden, aa accomplished player, killed, 248. 

Houfe of commons and the theatre, 19a. 

Howard, (Henry,) 169. 

Haw rd, (Sir Robert,) 170. 

Howard, (and family,) 171. 

Hulet, 59. 

— hit encounter with a chair, 1 6*. 

■ his merits, 163. 

■ characters he aded, ibid* 
1 his fudden death, ibid. 

Hull, Whitfield, and Farren, in Horatio, 90. 
Hume, *8. 
.Humour, 168, 169, 2x2. 

. Ben Jonfoo's definition of it, 212. 

■ Dry den's definition of it, ibid. 

■ Congress opinion of it eta mined, in, 213. 
Cor bin" Morris's man of humour, 113. 


Hurd and Mrs. Montague, $4. 

I. 

Jaffier, the fufpicions entertained againft him, 135. 

— hit anxiety and dtftrefs, ibid. 
Jago, 262. 

— and Roderigo, in Othello, 74. 

fames I, 40. 
ames the apoftle, and Shakfpeare, iq. 
Inchbald, (Mn.) her judgment fuperior to her elocution, 90* 
Indian Queen, 15. 

Inftru&ions of Hamlet to the players, 47, tec. 
Interview between the Ghoft and Hamlet, 14. 
1 Hamlet and Ophelia, 47. 

. Ofmyn and Almeria among the torn bs, in the 

Mourning Bride, 207. 

Jodderell, 227. 
oanfon, (Dr.) fuppofed to be in an error, 7,731 74* 
. and Mr, Steeveos, 10, xi, 73* 74. 

■1 Shakfpeare's moft liberal commentator, 31, 3 s. 

————— and Dr. Farmer, 40. 

. , his review of Hamlet, 88. 

■- his life of Dryden, 104. 
1 — — — onjuft to Wycherly, 186. 

_ — . bis opinion of the character of Heartwell in the 

Old Batchelor, 188. 
Johnfon, (Dr.) his favourite paffage, from Congreve, com: aft ed 

with one of Shakfpeare, 105, 207. 
>, 1 his opinion of Congreve' 3 poems, 224, and of 

-_ — — — Congreve himfelf, 227. 

Jonfon, (Ben) 140. • 

and Mr. Steevens, 36. 

Jonfon, 
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Jon Ton, (Ben) his quarrel with the players, 40. 
— ■ and Shakfpeare, ibid. 

— — his Catiline, 54. 

— his club at the Devil, with thoie who compofed it, 

■ 99, 100. 
Jonfon the actor, 80, .173, 247. 

■ originally a painter, 80. 

Judgment of Paris, a mafque, 223. 
uliet, 206. 
Julius Csefar, a tragedy, 13, 96. 

K. 

Kaims, 188. 

Katharine, (Queen,) 5. 

Keen, 162. 

Keen, Quin, and Hulet, 59. 

...... his msjeftic deportment, 74. 

Kemble, of Drury-lane, 88. 

■ his Hamlet, ibid. 
■ his paufes, 89. 

. his clofet fcene in Hamlet, ibid, 

his perfon and addrefs, 90* 


Kempe, 51. 

Key of the Rehearfal, 171. 

Kings of Denmark, lovers of Rhenifli wine, 9. 

__ ______ their intoxication, ibid. 

• - — ufed to be buried in their armour, iz. 

King John, 13. 

Kings part, not always defirable to in actor, 17, &c. 

King, (Mr.) 51, 421, 2*2. 

_ Booth's character or W. Smith applied to him, 222. 

King's foliloquy in Hamler, 59. 

King Charles the'Second's company of comedians and the duke 

of York's, 230. 
King Charles's company fuperior to the others, ibid. 

- - caufes of its declenfiort, 231. 

King, the box-keeper, anecdote of him, Cibber, Sec. 182. 

Kitty Carrot and Belvider a, 132. 

Kneller, 178, 167. 

Kynafton and Booth, 93. 

— — — — - an actor of women^s part*, 2CO. 

— time of retiring from the ftage uncertain, ibid. 

' Powell's farcafm on his acting, 200, 201. 

____— his fon and graodfon, 201 • 

L. 


Le Clairon and Le Kin, t6, 48. 

■ - and the property-man, 16, 17* 


Lacy; 


s<» 


INDEX. 


Lacy, the original aftor of Bayet, 

Lacy, late manager of Drury-lane, 98* 

Laertes, in Hamlet, 76, 77. 

i. and Ophelia, 8. 

— — clofeted by the king, 76,' 

■ conjectures concerning the change in his dHpofition, 77, 
bafe, 197. 

■ inconfiftent, 85. 

■ not a favourite with the audienoe or the a&orv, 85. 
Laurcat, 150, 15a. ^« # • 

Laxiaefs, or inability in dramatf&s, IOI, 10*. 
Lear and Cordelia, 33. • 
Le Bran and Lee, 1 54. 
Lee, 16, 101, 104, Arc. 

his Alexander the Gieat, 151, &c, 

— - his flyle, 151. 

— — his beft tragedies, 153. 

Lee has brought the moft material events of Alexanders life into 

his play, 154. 
*— his pathetic manner of reading, 161. 
— - and Otway sttempted to aft on the flage, 167* 
Legend, (Sir Samfon) in Love for Love, 193. 
Leigh, 128. 

Lcland and Afcham, 3*. * 

Leifon for princes, from iEfchylus, 14, 15. 
Life, reflections 00, 44. 

Limberham, or Kind Keeper, a comedy, by Dryden, 103. 
Locke, a is. 
Love for Love, 193, 196. 

its excellence, 


- moral of it, ibid. 


Lovel, Nokes, and Crofs j Griffin, Hippifley, TafweU, and 
Shuter 5 Wilfon, Baddeley, and Edwin j aclors of PoJomua 

Lowin, the Original FalftarT, 84. 

, . ■ chiefly celebrated for parts of humour, Ibid. 

Lowin fometimet a&ed in tragedy, 84. 

Lucian's Dialogue of Menippus,,ia. 

.. Speculantes, 73. 

Lunatics, 54. 

L}&o A ana&or remarkable for a copious memory, 163. 

M. 

Macbeth, 16, 27. 

., new drefled by Mr. Macklin, 49. 

Mache*th, fung better by Huletthaaby Walker, 163* 

Macklin and Henderfon, 17, 1 8, 

■ ■ * and Yates, a6z. 

's Iago and Barry's Othello, ibid. 

Maid's 
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* » 

Maid*i Tragedy, 58. 

Malonc, 4, 28. — 

Man waring and General Churchill, 158. 

Marlborough, (Dut chefs of,) 217, 235. 

Marihall, (Mrs.) 93. 

■ • ■ u » the original Roxana, in the Rival Queens, 165. 
Maffcs, 217. 

Maikwdl, in the Double-Dealer, 190. 

Mafon, 54* 

Maffiuger,' 50, 64, 65* ^ 

Maximin's defiance of the gods, in D.ryden*i Tyrannic Lovej 

91, 93. 
Meafure for Meafare, 13. > 

Mercury and Charon, 73. ~ . 

Mermaid, Devil, Roebuck, &c. tavern*, 99. 
Middle comedy of the Greeks* 1 68. 

Millamant as afted by Mr*. Old 6 eld, M^r», Younger, and Mr, 
. Abington, 222. 
Miller, (Joe,) 210. 
Mills, 94, ia2. 
— in the part of Pierre, -141. 

■ and Quit), 142. 
Milton* a Sam fan Agoniftefc 54* . 

■ and Shakefpeare, 63. 
Mil ward, 67. 

Mimics more dreaded than beloved, 1 76* 

Minifters fore about politics, 197. 

Mirabel, In the Way of the World, hi* .cb*ra&er of Wit would, 

44. 
Mirabel, in the Way of the World, the character .of Cangrcve 

himfelf, 20,1.. 
1 as a&ed by Wilki and Ryan, 221. 

Mitre tavern, in the time of Charles XI, 90. 
Mohun, 30, 57, 95, 161. 

■ » ■ * m .preferred -to Hart by Charles II. 1.55, 

■ and Nell dwinn, 231. 

Monimia, as afted by Mr*. Porter and Mrs. Cibber, 123, 

Montague, (Lady Mary Wortley) 197, 198. 

■ (Mrs.) and Mr. Colman, 54. 
Morley, afterwards bifhop of Winchester, 99. 
Morrises Effay on Wit and Humour, 213. 
Moftbp's Pierre, 146. 

Mountfort, 116, 161, &c. 

Mountfort, (Mrs.) 310, *31> 234* •' 

Mourning Bride, 204,110* 

■ characters in it, 204, 205^ 209. 
— — plot and moral, 205. 

conclufion, 209. 


Mulgrave, (Earl of,) 167. 
Murphy, (Mr.) 2*7.. 
Muftapha a tragedy, by the Earl of Orrery, 1 18. 
Vol. III. P NiieK 


. / 
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N - 

NircHft, Hjl'trj. and Amanda, in Lore*. Laft Shift, w . 
— — - Mid Lady Betty Afodifli, ibid. ' * 47 

Net!, si i. 
Noket, 15, 108, 

Norm, i 73l »74» 175- 
Norton, 445. 

Noormahul, in Dryden'a Aurengsebe, 104. 

~ O. .. 

Oates, 148, 158. 

Obfcenity peculiar to the Engliu dramatiftt, 103, 104, 208, » f4 . 
Obfervator, by Sir Roger iYEftrange, ,,4. * * ' f * 
Oedipus, 16. 

in the Phaaiucof Euripidea, 116. 

Olaos Wonniue, n. r 

Old Batchelor, 187, 188. 

/ " praifed by Drydeo and Southern, 187. 

— lti chafers, ibid. 

Oldfield, (Mra.)94, 111, 144* I45» &c. 
' *»d Mra. Brae f girdle, aoau 

— ■ defcribed at length, 458. 

' _ **« great abilities, ibid. 

~ ber confounding a hiflBng fpeclator, a6i, 

*T t :— h " Lady Townly, &c. ibid. 

Olympic games, 3a, 
dynthus, (city of,) 31. 
Ophelia, 8, 54, 75. 

- her mad-fcene, 75, &c. 

— hcr midnefa not to be charged abfolutely to the fault of 

Hamlet, 85. 

Opinion of Hamlet concerning Rofencraus and GuiJdenftern. 86 
Ormond, (Duke of,) 1 1 1, & c . ' 

-— - — — — . and Acafto, ibid. &c. 

Oronooko, 11, 451, % ^%, 
Orphan, 109. 

■ plot, ibid. 

- ■ ■ language, u . 

■ two hft lines, 115. 
— — firft a&orsin it, 116. 
Oftrick, 83. 

Othello, 74, 20*3. 
Otway, 105—450. 

- lhe fif ft writer of genuine tragedy, 106. 

wrote bi s firft tragedies in rime, ibid, 

• his Alcibiades, ibid. 

*■ his Don Carlos, ibid. 

\ Orw»x 


A 


V 
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Otway, his defers, 107. 
__ his Caius Marias, ibid. 

— his praife of Shakfpeare, ibid. 

— — his epilogue to Caius Marios, 108. 

■ his quitting the army, ibid, 

■ , his Orphan, 109— 1 16. 

_ — the fon of a clergyman, 113. ^ 

— — his difrefpeft for the clergy unjuft, 114. 

— — — his Venice Preferred, 124—138. 

— — — and Shakfpeare, 146. ^ 

. a loyalift, 128. 

— his enemies defcribed, 119, 139. 

— his own fituation defcribed in the part of Jaffier, 130, 

»3»- 

■ 1 ■ and St, Real, 133, &c. 

■ and Southern! ibid. 

_-— his laft play, called the Atheift, 138. 
, his unhappy circumstances, and the caufe, 139. 

„ the common account of his death contradicted by Dr. 

Warton, ibid. 

true caufe of his death, ibid. 

envied by Dry den, and the caufe, 139, 140. 

P. 

Pantomimes, antient and modern, 49, 50. 
Papiftsand diflenters, 186. 

Parody and burlefque, the difference between them, 131, 133. 
Parfont and Quick, 81, 90.. 
Paffive obedience, 82. 
Paulino and Ernefto, in tire Orphan, Hi. 
Peer, (William,) 173. 
Perne, 79. s 

Perf* of /Cfchylus, 14. # 

Petre (a popiih prieft) and the duke of Buckingham, tta*. 
Petulant, as afted by Neal and Baddeley, 211. « ' 

Philip of Macedon and Satyrui, the comedian, \l. 
Philips and Addifon, 1 59. 

philo&etes, 4. ■ . 

Pierre, allufionof a fpeech of his in the firft a& of Venice Pre- 
ferred, 130. 
■ and Jaffier, 126. 

__- .-J-.- differently affefted by Renault's charge *o 

the confpirators, 134, 135. 
.. their fate as taken from St. Real, 136. 

aded by William Smith and Betterton, 1 40. 

_ — his artifice, 133. 

Pinch wife, 156. 

Pinkethman and Wilks, agreement between them, 51. 
, ,,. ,. — anecdote of them, ibid. . 

«t Pinkethman 


\ 

\ 
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Pinkethman the fon, 221. 

Plain Dealer, 156, 190. 

Plato, 44; 

Plaufible, in the Plain Dealer, 194, 

Players vindicated, 3 1, 3s, &c» 

Poetafter, 40. 

Poets compared, 44. 

Politics, 197. 

Polonius and Reynold, aa. 

— — — fcene between them omitted in repraieata- 

tion, ibid, 
his cb a rafter difcuffed at large, ibid. 

mifiaken by Gar rick, 25. 


always acted by low comedians, ibid, 
and the king, 59. 


Polydore acted by Booth and Walker, rat. 

Pope, 2, 25, 36, 153, 194, »j8, »J9, *59, 183, 184. 

— — and Gay, 178. 

Pope, (Mifs) 193. 

Popifli plot, 128, 130. 

Porter, (Mrs.) 69, 94, 120, 14;, 276— aft. 

■* •nd Mrs. Gibber in the part of Monimia, 1*3, 
— in Belvidera, 144. 

^ and Mrs. Old field, 276. 

' her death, 279* 

Porus, the Greek aflor, in the part of Eleart, ao8. 
Potter, 115, 116, 227, &c. 
" and Romney, 15. 

Powell, (George,) 248, »68, 269. 
' and Williams, 116. 

and Chriftopher Rich, 144, 145^ 161. 


— and Betterton, 234. 

— and Colley Cibber, 248. 
- and a bailiff, 269, 270* 


' * 


Powell, (William,) 164. 
Prior and Addifon, 224. 
Pritchard,(Mrs.)69. 
Prompter, by Aaron Hill, 85. 
Purcel, 223. 

Pylades, the mimic, 50. 
Pythagoras, 9. 

Queen, in Hamlet, charged with murder, 61. 
————— acted by Lady Slingiby, Mrs. Porter, Mrs. 

Hallam, and Mrs. Pritchatd, 69. 

Queen of Sheba, 9. 

Queenflbury and the duke of Buckingham, 1 $3. 
Quick, 81, 90, 
Qui", 137, 162. 
" — and Ryan, 19. 

Quia 
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*., 

Qu in unfit for Chamont, in* 

and Booth, 145, 
— — bis Clytus, 164. 
— — and Garrick, 155. 

Raftor, brother to Mn. dive, 184. 

Ratcliffe, 177, 178. 

Ray's Cheflitre dialogues, 38. 

Real. 106. • —.'•»<■ j 

— hit narrative compared with the plot of Venice Preferred, 

125, &c. 
Reformation of the ftage owing to a player, 244. 
Rehearfal, 107, 168—184. 
and the play of the United Kingdoms, 169, 170. 

— — — when firft ailed, ibid. 

Rehearfal compared with Don Quixote, 170. 

playbill of it, taken from the Speaator, 174. 

Religion and politics, 197. 
Renault and Elliot, 134. 
Revenge, a tragedy, 44. 
Revolution and Union, 197. 
Reynolds, (Sir Jomua,) 285. 
Rich, 3,233.' 

family of John Rich takes offence, 233. 

Richard III. 126. 

——— and Henry the VIII. 49. 

Richardfon and Otway, 137. 

Robertfon, of York, 81. 

Robertfon, (Rev. Mr.) u. 

Robinfon, 30. 

Rochester, (Earl of,) 9Q, 118, 1 5.5.. 

————— his Valentinian, loo. 

—— _ bis diligence in teaching tyfn. £. Barry to 

a**t, 118, &c 

Rogers, (Mrs.) 247. 

■ ■ and Mr. Wilks, 141. 
Rofcius Anglican us, 66, 229.. 
Rofencsaut, treachery of, 43. 
Royal oak, Mitre, and Roebuck, 99-. 
Romney, 15. 

Ry»n>3> i9>35>59>97>*°°« 

■ Quin, and Mrs. Seymour, 144. 

■ and Powel, ibid* 

bis high opinion of Mrs. Seymour, 145. 

Rynoer's opinion of Hart, 155. 

S. 

Samfon Agoniftes, 54. 

Satyrus, a comic actor of Athens. 31, 232* 

S«v»ge, 259. r 
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Savil, 196. 

Saunderr, (Mrs.) 25Q. 

Saunderfon, (Mrs.) 4*9. 

Scene between Hamlet tod bit Mother, 6 1—67. 

Schoolfellow! of Hamlet jufily fufpected, 66. 

Scot, 114. 

Scribonius Largus, 13,, 

Sebaftian, in Dryden's Don Sebastian, 106. 

Sejanut, 40* 

Selden, 99. 

Stcnele, an op ert, 213. 

Semiramis, a tragedy, 16. 

an incident at the rehearfal of it, 16, 17. 
Senate of Venice and the houfe of commons, 1 30. 
Settle, in Drary-lane theatre, 273* 

Seward, (Mr ) his preface to Beaumont aod Fletcher, 102* 
Seward, earl of Northumberland, u. 
Seymour, (Mra,) 107. 
- in Belvidera, 145. 

Shad well and Settle, poets of the whig-party, 130. 
" ■ ■ and Otway, 139, 140. 

Shafteftmry, 118, &c. 
Shakfpeare** frequent additions to thofe plays he valued, 2, 39. 

■ ■ philofophy, 14. 

■ inftru&ions to start, 47, 48. 
Shakfpeajre wrote in the infancy of the itage, 78. 

■■■ his characters will not bear violent alteration, 87. 

■ ' formerly lefs valued than Fletcher and Jonfon, 91, 92. 
« and Otway, ia§. 

■ ■ and Congreve, 216. 
Sharp, 114. 

Sheridan, 47, 68, 71. 

Shirley the original actor of Heigh ho I in the Rehearfal, 173* 

Sbuter, 25, 51. 

Siddons, (Mrs.) in the Fair Penitent, 35, 34. 

■ ■ " in Belvidera, 147, 148. 

— — — — ■- her perfon and deportment, 147. 
. compared with Mrs. Cibber, ibid. 

————— her fuperiority in Zara, in the Monrning Bride, 

209. 
Silent Woman, 40. 
Simile of the turtles, in the Rehearfal, 170* 

1 of the boar and fow, ibid* 
Singer, the compofer, 123. 
Singing- boys preferred to the players, 26-. 
— — — — their manner of acting, 49. 
Sir Courtly Nice, 446, 268. £,. 

Sir Novelty Fafhion, a good picture of fops, l}6, 

t — - his drefp, 247. 

Skinner, 31, 46. 
Sling/by, (Lady,) 69. 

Sly, 
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Sly, 79. 

Smith, 47, 68. 

Smith, (Edmund,) 108, 121, 270. 

Smith, (Willliam,) 108, 1 j6, 198, 239, 240. 

. his return to the ftage, 198. 

Smith, (William,) hit death and epitaph, 198, 199. 

Socrates, 44. 

Soliloquy of To be, or not to be, 43, 44, 45. 

Sophonifba, 104, 260. 

Sophocles, 4, 23. 

Southern, 129, 246, 249, 250. 

■ hisOroonoko, 11, &c. 
Sparks and Barry, 153. 
Spectator. A paflage reftored, 177. 
S pence, 139. 
Stage-murderers, 55. 
Stage trick of the aftor of Hamlet, at the entrance of the* Ghoft, 

in the clofet Scene, 64. 
Steele, 67,80, 235. 
— — his character of Eftcourt, 175, 177. 

— remarks upon it, 175, 176. 
Steevens, obligations of the public to him and Mr. M alone, 2. 

■ an explanation of his amended, 10, 1 1. 

-■ . his observations on the fcene between Hamlet and the 

players, 36, &e, 

■ criticised, 83, 

■ his obfervatrons on the fcene between Hamlet and his 

Schoolfellows, 87. 
Stephens, (Mrs.) afterwards Mrs. Rich, 221. 
Stillingfleet, 114. 
Suckling, 65. 

Sunderland, (Lord) and Joe Haines, 159. 
Swift and Congrevc, 227. 

— and Pope, 254, 283. 

T. 

■ 

Tarleton and Kempe, 51, 79. 
Tafwell, 25. 

. a Speaker of tragedy, 207. 

Tatler, i6o. 

Tattle, in Love for Love, 194. 
Taylor, 18, 66. 
. . the original Hamlet, 18, 66, 84. 

Tempcft, 80. 

Terence and Congreve, 190. 

Theatres opened at the Reftoration, r8i« . 

Theatrical tafte in the reign of Charles II* 91, 94* 
Theobald, Warburton, Sec. 32. 

and Pope, 57. 

Theodofius and Ariftodemus, Grtek -alters, 28. 
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Three Hours after Marriage, 178. 

Thurmond, (Mrs.) zio. 

Tillotron, 114. 

Tirefias, 4. 

Tonfon, the bookfeller, 150. 

Touchwood, (Lady) in the Doable Dealer, j 90. 

Tragedy and Mrs. OldEeld, 260. 

Translation of Luci an, 11. 

Treachery of GuUdenfteru and Rofeacraut, 43. 

Troilua and Creflida, 97. ' 

■ revived by Rich, in 1734, with an account 

of the a ft or s, ibid. 
Troilus and Hector, and Brutui and Caffius, 97, 
Tucca in the Poetafter, 57. 
Tully and Bacon, 23. 
Tyrrwhit, 58. 

U. 

Vanbrugh, 88, 145, 148, 153, 254. 
— — — hisRtlapfe, 453. 

■ and Congreve, ibid. 
Venice Preferred, no, 1*5. 

■■ «he conduct of the plot defended, 126. 

■ particular time when it was acted, 117, 
————— contaminated by ribaldry, 118. 

1 — — — allufion to Dryden in the epilogue, 119. 

■ the6rft-acl, 131, 

* art of the poet in weaving the plot, 136. 

■ ' the parting-fcene between Jaffierand Bclvidera, 

'37' 
Venice Preferred, actors originally in if, 140. 
Verbruggcn, 139, 048, 45a, &c. 
— ■ - and the duke of St. A. 150. 
— — his Oroonoko, 251. 

■ the original Bajaaet, 251. 
and a bailiff, ibid. 

— — time of his death uncertain, ibid. 
Vcrbruggen, (Mrs.) once Mrs. Mouatfort, 234. 

■ died in child* bed, 235. 
Vefuvius, 197. 

Viflor, (Benjamio,) 143, 474. 
Vindication of pbyers, 31, 32, *c. 
Underbill, 79. 
■ his character, ibid. 

laA part he played, 8a. 

his-deatb, ibid. 

and Nokes, 108. 


Union of the two companies of comedians, %% u 

Voi^ ^ , ^i om8 » h .y Hc ««T Howard, 169* 
Voltaire'! difingenuity, 3, 4, * 

Voltaire 
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Voltaire and Shakfpeare, 16. 
bit rat trapped, 60. 
.-- and Mrs. Montague, 61. 
.- centered, 77. 
»- and Queen Elisabeth, no. 

— his opinion of St, Real, 125, 
■•and Boileau, 153. 

- and the bramins, 1 54. 


Upton and Sir John Hawkins, 36a 
Vu!garifmt, 49, 30* 

W. 

Wales, (prince and princefs of) 258* 

"Waller, 99. 

Walker, 59, 97, 100. 

. his imitation of a man who cried fiooaderl, alt. 

Wanton Wire, a comedy, &03* 

Warborton, 4, 16, 19, 3 J, 74, 8a, ft$6* 

. and Dr. Johnfon, *t« 

■ and Mr, Stectens, 33, 

Warner, 65. 

Warton, I39> 

Way of the World, 14, HO, See, 

■ * plot, charader,a£rott, «%C nto—ftiS. 
■! compared wirh Lore lor Loft* *I !• 

■ ita reception, 214,11 5, 

■ the fecond ad, a 16. 
Way of the World, the fourth ad, ibid. 
Wcldon, 223. 

Wepfer, 13. 
Wefton, 51, 174. 
What d'ye call it? 131. 
Whichcot, 114. 
Whigs and tories, 130. 
Whifton, %%%. 
Whitfield, 90. 
Whitgift, 79. 
Wigs, 4*. 49, 55, Ac. 
Wilkias, 114. 

Wilks, 3, 19, 39, 4*t 4** 49* *7» 9*» *»*• «4* 
— — his fpeakingof To be, or not to be, Stc. 46. 
— his error in drportment, ibid. 

■ and Barry, 68. 

■ his Caftafio, 1*1, 113. 
in Lord Townlcy, 161. 

— ^— and Booth, 165. 

— — a reformer, 269. 

Will iam 111. Bctmton, and Mrs, Barry, 134. 

Waliiaaus, 116. 

■ mi taken, for Cibber, 163. 


S*o INDEX. 

Wilfoo, (Mr. Richard) 39. 
Wilton, 15. •■ 
Winterfcl, &c, »jo. 
Witwould, 24, 

-— •« tfttd by Cibber, Chapman, and King, in, 

Wolfley, 100. 
JVoodhull, a » 7 . 
Woodward, in Polonies, j£. 

■ , j » *** ***** Cli? «> j 9*- 

WyAerly, 10 1. 

tranfcribed the manners of hit own timet, 186. 
■ ■■■■■ Dryden, Otway, & c . ibid, 
■ ■ W» orintt character, 1 87. ' 

X. 

Xante, a tragedy* 156. 

' y. 

Yetet, 80, 8r. 
Yatee, (M*,) 34. % 

York (dokeof # )tfterw«rdtJemMH. u 7l mI. 
York, (aotchefe of,) m 9 . J 7l 3 

Youog, (Mifa,) 34, 148, 
Young* a Revenge, 44. 
Younger, (Mri.) 219, 

Zimri, a charafter drawn by Dryden, for fbe author of the 
jtenesrlal, 171, 


THE END. 
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